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BANKING RESERVES AND AUTUMN DEMANDS. 


PAI HE gradual move upwards which the rate of 
BM} discount in the London market experienced in 
the summer did not take anyone by surprise who 
had given attention to the position of matters. 
The influence of the heavy drain of bullion 
to the United States, this year, has fallen almost without 
exception on this country. The Bank of France defended 
itself in the manner that it usually adopts, by charging a 
a premium on the gold required. This, of course, is entirely 
within its power, but the result has been to concentrate on 
this country the demand from all quarters. None of the 
other large banks of the Continent appear to have been over- 
supplied with the precious metals. All the other banks of 
importance but the Bank of England have sought to take 
care of themselves, to retain what they held, and no assistance 
of any importance has been obtained from any other quarter. 
Thus for the second time this year England has experienced 
a demand originating only in financial requirements, and not 
based in any true sense on commercial activity. The year 
commenced with a Bank rate of 3 per cent., but languidly 
maintained ; by January 25th it had dropped to 2% per cent. 

VOL. LVI. 37 
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At this point it continued till May 3rd—the market rate 
having been even more than usual below it. Then in May 
one of the smart, but short, demands for ready-money, which 
so frequently occur in that month, set in. On May 3rd the 
rate went to 3 per cent., the next week to 3% per cent. 
The tradition of the Bank is that a rise of a half per cent. 
is not of much use in face of a determined demand of bullion 
for export, and this opinion rapidly received a fresh confirm- 
ation, for on May 24th the rate moved upwards to 4 per 
cent., and some sanguine men expected a still further rise; but 
the better-grounded judgment which never expects to see 
a demand for money which is not dependent on business 
activity last long was justified by the event. The market 
fell away in the first week of June to 3 percent. This was 
followed by a drop on 14th June to 2% per cent. For 
all practical purposes it might as well have been placed at 
2 per cent., for the rate for floating money, which at such 
times is a better guide to the real position of the markets than 
the rate charged for bills, underwent an unusually sudden and 
precipitate lowering. The rates for floating money, which 
had ranged from 3% to 3% per cent. the last week in May, 
had dropped to % to 3% per cent. by the middle of June. 
Nor did the market emerge from this position till August, 
when the experience of May was very closely repeated, 
the Bank rate then moving up even with greater determina- 
tion than in the earlier month, the points marked being, 
August 4th, 3 per cent.; the 9th, 4 per cent.; and the 23rd, 
5 per cent. Since then the rate has been lowered, on 
September 14th, to 4 per cent. 

We have given this short history of the past, as it may 
be an assistance to us in considering the position of affairs at 
the present time, and in answering the question that im- 
mediately concerns us—Is a 4 per cent. rate more likely to 
be maintained for a longer time now than it was in May? 
There are some signs which appear to make this probable, 
and we will proceed to recapitulate them. Although in 
money matters, more perhaps even than in other concerns, it 
is always doubtful to predict that what has been the case will 
be so again, yet a diminution in the amount of the reserve of 
the Bank of England between the months of September and 
November is so regularly marked and distinctive a feature of 
the autumn that we may look forward to it almost with the 
regularity of the seasons. This demand varies in amount, 
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but for the last ten years—from 1883 to 1892, to look back 
no further—it has not failed to recur. As a rule, a good deal 
of gold coin and bullion is taken for export abroad during 
the period referred to. This portion of the demand, when it 
occurs, is usually heavier than the requirements for the inland 
circulation and for Scotland and Ireland. But though the 
demand on foreign account is heavier when it comes, it is 
likewise the more uncertain. There have been occasions, as 
in the years 1886 and 1887, when it has not taken place. In 
those years, the imports of gold from foreign countries even 
exceeded what was withdrawn for them, so that, on balance, 
more gold reached us in 1886 and 1887 than was taken from 
us for export. But this is a very unusual experience in the 
autumn months, and, during the present year, it appears 
scarcely likely to recur. It is possible, of course, that the 
heavy requirements of the last few weeks for the United 


States may have anticipated the demands which usually come 
in later on. but there are manw rerenne fae haliawinw shne 


Nore to page 518.—On September 21st, Bank rate was reduced to 3} per cent., but the 
difference is hardly material. 


avvuuut is more unequal. it iS sometimes very heavy, 
occasionally it is quite small; but on average from 4 300,000 
to £400,000 may be expected to be required in that direction. . 
Altogether it may fairly be assumed that the Bank Acts of 
1844-45 require, taking one year with another, something 
like £1,000,000 in gold coin to be drawn from the Bank of 
England and to be locked up in Scotland and Ireland ; this 
amount being required to serve as the basis, under the 
provisions of the Bank Acts, for the increase in the note 
circulation which normally occurs at that season owing to the 
natural requirements of business. The gold thus withdrawn 


37* 
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but for the last ten years—from 1883 to 1892, to look back 
no further—it has not failed to recur. As a rule, a good deal 
of gold coin and bullion is taken for export abroad during 
the period referred to. This portion of the demand, when it 
occurs, is usually heavier than the requirements for the inland 
circulation and for Scotland and Ireland. But though the 
demand on foreign account is heavier when it comes, it is 
likewise the more uncertain. There have been occasions, as 
in the years 1886 and 1887, when it has not taken place. In 
those years, the imports of gold from foreign countries even 
exceeded what was withdrawn for them, so that, on balance, 
more gold reached us in 1886 and 1887 than was taken from 
us for export. But this is a very unusual experience in the 
autumn months, and, during the present year, it appears 
scarcely likely to recur. It is possible, of course, that the 
heavy requirements of the last few weeks for the United 
States may have anticipated the demands which usually come 
in later on, but there are many reasons for believing that 
there will be a demand for the Continent and for other 
countries; and, under the present arrangements for the 
Indian Exchange, it is not beyond the limits of possibility 
that a demand may even arise for gold for India, as one for 
silver has occurred in a manner which was quite unexpected 
when the recent arrangements in respect of council bills were 
made. Altogether, fully an average demand on foreign 
account may be anticipated. 

Nor is the internal demand likely to be small. The 
requirements of the Bank Acts of 1844-45 for Scotland and 
Ireland may be expected to be fully on the usual level. The 
amount taken for Scotland, on balance, at the coming season 
may be put down, if the usual average is maintained, at 
something like £600,000 or £700,000. That for Irish 
account is more unequal. It is sometimes very heavy, 
occasionally it is quite small; but on average from £300,000 
to £400,000 may be expected to be required in that direction. - 
Altogether it may fairly be assumed that the Bank Acts of 
1844-45 require, taking one year with another, something 
like £1,000,000 in gold coin to be drawn from the Bank of 
England and to be locked up in Scotland and Ireland ; this 
amount being required to serve as the basis, under the 
provisions of the Bank Acts, for the increase in the note 
circulation which normally occurs at that season owing to the 
natural requirements of business. The gold thus withdrawn 
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serves no useful purpose whatever. It never passes into 
actual use. It is frequently not taken out of the boxes in 
which it performs the journey. It is simply moved out to the 
office of the bank in Scotland or Ireland which has to hold it 
for the time. The only thing that ever occurs to mark the 
fact that it has travelled out and travelled home is that 
occasionally the friction incurred through the shaking the © 
coins have received in the double journey causes a few coins 
which just turned the scale at the Bank of England as legal 
tender weight when they were shot into the bags before they 
started, to be fractionally below legal tender weight when they 
are shot out of the bags and are passed through the weighing 
machine on their return to the Bank of England. If the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were to sanction a suspension 
of the Bank Act for this purpose, and were to allow the 
Scotch and Irish banks to dispense with this useless and 
expensive formality, and simply to hold for the time required 
Exchequer bonds for a corresponding sum, similar in amount 
to the gold which will, without doubt, be shortly packed up 
to perform this needless ceremonial, he would spare the 
money market a considerable, and an entirely formal demand, 
which may be of serious importance to the trade of the 
country. An Act of Indemnity would have to be passed 
during the next session of Parliament exactly in the same 
manner as has to be done when the Bank Act is suspended 
during a crisis ; but it is hardly to be supposed that even the 
most pedantic stickler for precedent would raise any objection 
to an arrangement which could not by any possibility injure 
anyone, and which might be a considerable advantage. 
Having given this short explanation of the causes which 
lead to one of the periodical demands on the reserve of the 
Bank, which invariably recurs at this period, we have now to 
consider the amount needed for internal requirements. These 
requirements arise from various causes. They are partly 
determined by the sums drawn to pay harvest wages 
throughout the country. As the corn crops grown in the 
United Kingdom become less and less in quantity annually 
owing to the smaller breadth of land devoted to cereals as 
compared with former years, it might be supposed that the 
sums needed to pay wages on this account would become 
annually less also. But it must be remembered that all 
wages, including agricultural wages, have gone up con- 
siderably of recent years, and that the individual labourer 
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receives more now than he used to do. Hence the increase 
in the one case may probably offset the diminution in the 
other, and the total demand for this purpose probably remains 
much as before. But, if there is any deficiency under this 
head, it would be fully made up by the increase which occurs, 
it may almost be said annually, in the amount which is wanted 
every autumn to meet the needs of those who make holiday 
at that season. It is hardly too much to say that almost 
everyone, who is in the least able to afford it, makes some 
holiday in the autumn. Even among those comparatively 
really poor economies are made to allow of a day at least by 
the seaside or in some favourite resort. The hours of relaxa- 
tion may be few—it may be merely “a day out ’—but some 
ready money is expended at the place to which the excur- 
sionists make their way. Banks in seaside towns, or at 
inland watering-places, as a rule have large sums in coin 
brought to their counters during the holiday season. These 
banks receive more hard cash in this manner than they can 
employ in the ordinary course of their business. The money 
takes some little time to reach them. It passes through the 
hands of many petty tradesmen and persons in a small way of 
business ; the little eating-house and _refreshment-house 
keepers, and the small lodging-house proprietors, receive a large 
proportion of it in the first instance. Many of these persons 
are on too small a scale to keep banking accounts—much 
reduced as the average of small banking accounts is. The 
money stops with them hence perhaps a few days. Then it 
passes from their hands in the payment of small bills, perhaps, 
of their rates and taxes; gradually it returns to the banks 
whence it proceeded in the first instance. With them it does 
not usually remain long. But the silver coin, of which a large 
proportion consists—for even in small change the increase of 
circulation in the autumn months is large—may remain longer 
with the banks. The expense of moving it to London or 
one of the large centres of trade may be sufficient to deter | 
the banker from sending it away, especially if the rate for 
money in London is low. This periodical demand is entirely 
natural in its origin. There is nothing out of the common in 
the causes in which it originates. Similar transactions take 
place nearly simultaneously in almost every country ; but the 
effect of what occurs here is in many respects more conspicuous 
in England than in other countries, partly on account of the 
completeness of our banking system, and also of the small 
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amount of specie reserve maintained. It is made more 
conspicuous also, as just mentioned, from the requirements of 
the Acts of 1844-45, which cause every note issued during 
the autumn in the most remote districts of Scotland and 
Ireland to produce a corresponding diminution in the reserve 
of the Bank of England. Thus the pressure of the demand, 
which under all circumstances must be considerable, is 
artificially and needlessly enhanced through the provisions 
of our banking law. 


A corresponding demand for ready money in autumn, 
based on similar reasons, takes place in other countries, and 
notably in the United States. There the demand is 
increased by the natural conditions of the position. The 
great grain-producing States of the Union are situated 
mainly in the west, and to the cost of gathering and garner- 
ing the crops, the cost of moving them very considerable 
distances by rail, canal and sea, also has to be added. 
It is difficult to estimate what the cost of ‘“ moving the 
crops” may be, but the sum needed for the cotton crop 
alone may give some idea of it. Pretty nearly simultaneously 
with the harvesting of the grain crops, the gathering in 
of the cotton crop takes place. The cost of effecting this 
is very large. The expense of picking and ginning the 
cotton, pressing it and making it into bales, is something 
like 410,000,000 for an ordinary crop, and we notice that 
the estimate of the crop this autumn is above the average. 
The machinery of the Government Treasuries is sometimes 
employed to assist in transporting the money required. In 
former years, and also at the present time, the power which 
the being able thus to transmit money from one part of 
the country to another free of cost was employed by the 
United States Government in order to force silver into 
circulation. Thus it is mentioned in a recent work on 
the Independent Treasury of the United States, that in 
1880 the Government offered to pay silver dollars or 
certificates free of charge at points in the interior of the 
country where there was a sub-treasury or a United States 
depository, in exchange for gold paid in at the sub-treasury 
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in New York. This measure did not however economise 
the amount of cash in use so much as it facilitated the trans- 
mission of it from one part of the country to another. The 
“exchange” on the places where the money was wanted 
would otherwise have been at a premium, and this expense 
was spared to those who wanted it. This year again a 
similar plan has been resorted to. It has been mentioned 
that arrangements have been made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury by which if a sum in either gold, silver, bank or 
treasury notes—that is a sum in cash—has been deposited at 
the sub-treasury in New York, the Treasury will telegraph to 
the sub-treasurer in New Orleans, who, on receipt of the 
advice, will pay out a corresponding sum in silver. It will 
be observed that there is this difference between the arrange- 
ment made this year and that made in 1880, that whereas in 
the former year the sum intended to be remitted had to be 
paid in to the Treasury Department in gold, at the present 
time silver may be employed as the basis of the transaction 
at New York. The United States Government thus shows 
that it is more concerned now to alleviate the difficulties 
under which the business of the country is being carried on, 
than to force silver into circulation. The cost of the trans- 
mission of specie is considerable in England, but it is much 
higher in the United States; while here a charge of % per 
cent. is thought a good deal of, in the United States at the 
present time we understand that as much as 12 per cent. 
is sometimes charged for moving currency from the Eastern 
States to the interior. 

We will now proceed to consider the amount of the 
' demand recorded in recent years as having been experienced 
at the Bank of England. This is shown by the diminution . 
in the reserve. The figures which follow show that during 
the last three years the diminution in the reserve of the Bank 
of England between the first week in September and the first 
week in November has on no occasion been less than 
4 3,000,000, and has on one been more than 44,000,000. 


We start this year with a bank reserve on 6th September 
of £14,700,000 ; a small amount when compared with that 
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held in a similar way in 1892, and scarcely larger than the 
reserve at the corresponding date in 1890. It had risen to 
415,700,000 by the 13th September, but even this is not 
large considering the period of the year. It will be observed 


BANK OF ENGLAND RESERVE. 





1892. 


Reserve. 


Rate of 
Interest. 





September 7 
October 12 
November 2 


Less in Nov. than in Sept. 


417,800,000 
15,600,000 
14,600,000 





43)200,000 


2 per cent. 


3 ” 








1891. 


Reserve. 


Rate of 
Interest. 





September 2 
October 7 
November 4 


Less in Nov. than in Sept. 


416,700,000 
14,000,000 
12,600,000 





44,100,000 


24 per cent. 


4 








1890, 


Reserve. 


Rate of 
Interest. 





September 3 
October 8 


4 per cent. 








November5 . ; , 6 











Less in Nov. than in Sept. 





that a very large part of the drop in the years mentioned 


occurred by the commencement of October. The amount 
held then will supply a guide for the probability of the future, 
but it seems at all events hardly likely that the stringency can 
have passed off before mid-November. 


It is interesting to examine the reserve of the Bank of 
France at the corresponding dates. In the case of that bank, 
as of the Bank of England, a somewhat corresponding 
diminution in the gold held is usually marked. The amount 
of the diminution in the gold held is not, however, as uniform 
as at the Bank of England, but there has every year been a 
considerable reduction in the silver. This apparently points 
to payments for labour as in England. The figures are as 
follows. This year, however, the Bank of France, unlike the 
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Bank of England, starts from a higher level of reserve than 
last year as far as the gold held is concerned—the figures 
being, September 7th, 1893, gold, £67,600,000; silver, 
£ 50,800,000. 

BANK OF FRANCE. 





Rate of 
stqe. Interest. 





September 1 . ‘ 24 per cent. | September 1 
October 13 9 October 13 . 
November 3 . . 6 24 9» November 3 








More in Nov. than } Less in Nov. than 
in Sept. . 








1891. | pee f 1891. Silver. 





| 
| 

September3. .| £54,400,000 3 per cent. | September 3 . | £50,600,000 
October8 . + | 52,600,000  _— October 8 . ; 50, 100.000 
November 5 . . | 52,600,000 > a November 5 ‘ 50,000,000 
Less in Nov. than | 


mb he f | £1,800,000 Less in Nov. an 


in Sept. . £600,000 








Interest. 





1890. | Gold. Rate of 1890. 
| 


September 4 . - | 452,100,000 3 per cent. | September 4 - | £50,700,000 
October2. . ; 50,200,000 eS ws October2 . ‘ 50, 100,000 
November 6 . ; 47,800,000 . © November 6 . 49,700,000 


~ in Sov. than } £4,300,000 








Less in Nov. week 


in Sept. £1,000,000 








The position of the Bank of Germany this year in the 
matter of its reserve is somewhat similar to that of the Bank 
of England, and unlike that of the Bank of France. For 
while that bank almost alone among the great banks of 
Europe meets the commencement of the autumn with a 
stronger reserve, the reserve of the Bank of Germany is this 
year, on September 7th, 439,900,000, as compared with 
448,000,000 and £46,700,000 on the corresponding dates 
in 1892 and 1891. 

There is a marked drain of coin and bullion in Germany 
dependent on harvest requirements, but the manner in which 
the accounts are made up does not enable the public to know 
whether the diminution is in the amount of gold coin and 
bullion, or in the silver thaler pieces, which form part of the 
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reserve. In Germany, as in England, the months between 
September and November not unfrequently witness a rise in 
the rate of discount, though the fluctuations in the bank rate 
in Germany are neither so severe or so many in number as 
in this country. 

BANK OF GERMANY. 





1892. Coin and Bullion. Rate of 
Interest. 





September 7 . . . 448,000,000 3 per cent. 
October 7 ‘ ; : 43,500,000 a ee 


November7 . - ‘ 42,600,000 S os 





Less in Nov. than in Sept. ' £5,400,000 








1891. Coin and Bullion. Rate of 
Interest. 





September 7 ° ° 4 
October 7 . ° . 600. 4 
November Io . ° 4 


per cent. 
” 
”» 





Less in Nov. than in Sept. 41,100,000 








1890. Coin and Bullion. Rate of 
Interest. 





September 6 . - 439,400,000 4 per cent. 
October 3 . ; 36,200,000 Se 
November7 . ; ; 36,500,000 Sw 





Less in Nov. than in Sept. 42,900,000 











If we turn to the Bank of Holland as an example of one 
of the smaller public banks of the Continent, carrying on 
business under circumstances in some points more analogous 
to those which occur in this country, we see that much the 
same description of events has occurred. The amount of gold 
held in reserve by the Bank of Holland at this season is 
smaller in amount than it has been in any of the three years 
under notice, the figures being as follows :— 


GOLD IN RESERVE AT BANK OF HOLLAND. 


1893 (September 9) _ . ‘ - £2,357,000 
1892 (September 3) . -  £3)200,000 
1891 (September 5) . 43,600,000 
1890 (September 6) . . : - 44,800,000 
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The amount of silver held, on the other hand, though rather 
smaller than in 1892 (46,900,000, as against £6,400,000), 
yet compares well with that in reserve in the two preceding 
years. 

It is worth notice that in Holland, as in France, both of 
which are countries with a standard formed of the two metals, 
and both on the system called the éa/on botteux, the autumn 
demand for ready money falls rather on silver than on the 
gold held in reserve at the banks of those countries. 


BANK OF HOLLAND. 





1892. Gold. | Rate of 1892. Silver. 
Interest. 





September 3 . - | £3,200,000 | 23 percent. | September 3 
October8 . - | 3,200,000 | 2 os October 8 
November 5 . 3,200,000 | 2 “ November 5 


£7,400,000 
‘ 7,100,000 
. 6,900,000 


The same in 
as in Sept. . 


Less in Nov. than 
in Sept. 





£500,000 








1891. 


Rate of 
Interest. 


1891. 





September 5 . 
October 3 
November 7 . 


Less in Nov. than 
in Sept. 


43,600,000 
3,500,000 . x 
3,500,000 3 45 





4100,000 





3 per cent. 


September 5 
October 3 
November 7 


More in Nov. than 
in Sept. 





\ 
J 








1890, 


Rate of 
Interest. 


1890. 





September 6 . 
October 4 
November I . 


Less in Nov. than 
in Sept. 





4,800,000 


£200,000 


| 24 per cent. 
4,800,000 | 24 ,, 
4,600,000 | 3 ne 


| September 6 
October 4 
November 1 


\Less in Nov. than 
in Sept. 





£5,300,000 
5» 300,000 
5,200,000 


£100,000 





The influence of the monetary position in the United 


States on us is at least as powerful as that which any conti- 
nental centre exercises, and we shall now proceed to consider 
the reserves of New York Associated Banks. The figures 
for the last three years which follow show, as might well be 
expected, great fluctuations during the autumn months. 
These do not appear to follow exactly the same move- 
ments as in the other examples we have looked at, but there 
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is this important point to be noted, that the actual reserve 
this year was, on September gth, only £19,300,000, as com- 
pared with far larger figures last year. 

The rate of interest in New York during the autumn does 
not appear to have moved upwards in the same manner as in 
this country, but it has almost always been a period of con- 
siderable stringency. 


New YorK ASSOCIATED BANKS, 





1892. 


Reserve. 
Specie and Notes. 


Rate of Interest. 


1892. 


Excess of Actual 
Reserve. 





September 3 . 
October 8 
November 5 . 


Less in Nov. than 
in Sept. . 


427,000,000 
24,000,000 
23,300,000 





43,700,000 


54 per cent. 
5 ” 


55s 


September 3 
October 8 
November 5. 


Less in Nov. than ) 
in Sept. . 


+ £1,500,000 








1891. 


Reserve. 
Specie and Notes. 


Rate of Interest. 


1891. 


Excess of Actual 
Reserve. 





September 5 
October 3 
November 7 . 


More in Nov. than 
in Sept. . 


422,000,000 
20,700,000 
22,200,000 





£200,000 


63 per cent. 
64 


” 


6f os 


September 5 
October 3 
November 7. 


Less in Nov. than } 
in Sept. . 


+ £1,800,000 
+ 600,000 
+ 1,400,000 


£400,000 








1890. 


Reserve. 
Specie and Notes. 


Rate of Interest. 


1890. 


Excess or 
Deficiency of 
Actual Reserve. 





September 6 . 
October 4 
November 1 . 


More in Nov. than 
in Sept. . 


419,100,000 
23,000,000 
20,000,000 








£900,000 





63 per cent. 
63» 
6 


” 





September 6 
October 4 
November 1 ° 


More in Nov. than } 
in Sept. . 





— £200,000 
+ 2,400,000 
+ 100,000 


4 300,000 





The figures which we have been considering relate to 
the conditions of the reserves of banks—not to the extent 


of the demands which may be made on those reserves. 


The 











amount of these demands it is not easy to gauge, but one 
thing is clear—that banking reserves are weaker, generally 
speaking, this year than is usually the case, and we may 
hence consider that the rate of interest is not unlikely to 
remain at its present level, or at least not to drop much 
below it, for some little time. 
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CURRENCY AND FINANCE IN THE UNITED STATES. 





EXIT SILVER. 


O long ago as the end of August last the repeal of 
the Sherman Act, under which the United States 
Treasury was forced to buy 4% million ozs. of fine 
silver monthly, has been a foregone conclusion. 
The Act has had a run of just three years, and has 

acted like the evil spirit in the swine, taking the business 

community swiftly into the deep sea of discredit and insolvency. 

Instead of being incommoded with revenue, the American 

Treasury is now feeling what it is to have monthly deficits ; 

instead of trade expansion and advanced wages, the people 

feel the pinch of poverty; in place of a plethoric money 
market, the scarcity has been such that rates of interest rose 
to crisis point during the past summer, gold having flowed out 
of the country as if every dollar was a rat from a sinking ship. 

The experiment had once more been tried of giving value to 

currency by legislation, or, in the words of Mr. Michael H. 

Herbert, in his report to the British Foreign Office, “‘ by the 

attempt of Congress to compromise an economic principle.” 

Mr. Herbert’s report is useful, and the following extracts may 

be put on record here :— 





MONEY IN CIRCULATION. 


The volume of money in circulation* has increased during the twelve 
months ended November rst, 1892, as shown by the following table :— 























Amount. 
Description. 

‘Nov. rst, 1891. Nov. tst, 1892. 

Gold coin... us De ee $406,770, 367 $411,252,197 
Standard silver dollars ate ane ae 62,135,461 61,672,455 
Subsidiary silver ou ees ae a 62,105,136 65,985,408 
Gold certificates... eee ve are 136,100,319 120,255,349 
Silver certificates... ek vas _ 321,142,642 324,552,532 
Treasury notes, 1890 ae set i 66,473,484 114,567,423 
United States notes . = 332,553,989 332,080,234 
Currency certificates, June 8th, 1872 — 10,765,000 10,550,000 
National Bank notes.. sale ae 166,445,763 165,224,137 
Total ane neat ee --+ | $1,564,492,161 | $1,606,139,735 











* Much of this must be guess-work.—Epb. B./. 
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The principal changes are in gold certificates and Treasury notes of the 
Act of July 14th, 1890. Of the former there is a decrease of $15,844,970 
(43,168,994), and of the latter an increase of $48,093,939 (49,618,787). 
The increase in circulation since March 1st, 1889, was $201,933,839 
(£ 40,386,767), of which $152,048,345 (430,409,669) was paper money. 
The amount of paper money held in the Treasury, March 1st, 1889, was 
nearly $30,000,000 greater than on November rst, 1892, while the net increase 
in the issue was $122,366,433 (424,473,286). A notable fact, according to 
the secretary’s report, connected with this increase is the large quantity of 
notes of the smaller denomination added to the volume of money, while, at 
the same time, there has been a decrease in the higher denominations. This 
is shown in the accompanying table :— 


TABLE SHOWING THE AMOUNTS OF PAPER CURRENCY, BY DENOMINATIONS, 
OUTSTANDING ON MARCH IST, 1889, AND ON NOVEMBER IST, 1892, 
AND THE CHANGES DURING THAT PERIOD. 






















































NATIONAL BANKS, 


Outstanding Outstanding 
Denomination. March 1st, November rst, Decrease. Increase. 
1889. 1892. 
1’s (Ones) ... $31,438,141 | $40,460,624 - $9,022,483 
2’s (Twos)... 22,986,476 31,629,049 — 8,642,573 
5’s (Fives) ... 204,567,948 242,635,169 — 38,067,221 
10’s (Tens) ... 246,407,325 | 291,553,306 - 45,145,981 
20’s (Twenties) 191,306,880 223,171,280 _ 31,864,400 
50’s (Fifties) “= 49,129,090 42,012,665 | $7,116,425 —~ 
100’s (One hundreds) 68,863,870 75,679,070 — 6,815,200 
500’s (Five hundreds) 25,883,500 22,329,000 39554,500 — 
1,000’s (One thousands) 53,597,000 50,921,500 2,675,500 — 
5,000’s (Five thousands) 35,385,000 28,380,000 7,005,000 _ 
10,000’s (Ten thousands) 65,900,000 69,060,000 — 3,160,000 
Total ... -| 995,465,230 | 1,117,831,663 | 20,351,425 | 142,717,858 
Less decrease... _ _— — 20,351,425 
Net increase ... _ _— as | $122, 366,433 


One hundred and sixty-three banks with an aggregate capital of $15,285,000 
(43,057,000), were organized in the United States during the fiscal year 
ending June 3oth, 1892. 


Fifty-three went into voluntary liquidation and 17 


became insolvent, leaving a net increase of 93 for the year. 
Of the new banks organized during the year, about one-half were west of 
the Mississippi River, and 35 per cent. were in the Southern States. 
The total number of banks in operation October 31st, 1892, was 3,788, 








having an aggregate capital of $693,868,665 (£138,773,733), and surplus 
and undivided profits of $340,524,179 (468,104,835). The total amount 
of individual deposits was $1,765,422,983 (£353,084,596); total bank 
deposits, $530,653,202 (£106,130,640) ; and total resources, $3,5 10,094,897 
(4702,018,979). The national bank circulation outstanding shows a net 
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increase of $10,487,286 (£2.097,445), and the gold held by the banks, as 
compared with last year, shows an increase of $21,994,115 (44,398,821). 
Surplus and undivided profits, increase $9,663,020 (£1,932,604) ; individual 
deposits, increase $177,104,902 (£35,420,980);. bank deposits, increase 
$100,058,428 (£ 20,011,685). 


MONETARY SITUATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The present fiscal year has been marked by great financial depression in 
the United States. There has been a vast fall in all sorts of securities dealt 
in on the New York Stock Exchange, amounting, according to a leading New 
York newspaper, to a depreciation of no less than 700,000,000 dollars. 
Failures have been numerous all over the country, the total liabilities of all 
the failures which occurred during the first six months of 1893 amounting to 
168,000,000 dollars, against 62,000,000 dollars for the same period in 1892, 
showing an increase of 106,000,000 dollars. Two great railroad systems, the 
Richmond Terminal and the Reading, have collapsed, and many other 
roads have been seriously affected. The National Cordage Company, an 
enormous industrial concern, has been forced into liquidation. Many 
western land companies have suspended, and their suspension has been 
followed by the stoppage of innumerable small western banks which were 
doing business with too much credit and too little capital. In short, the 
year has been most disastrous. 


CAUSES OF DEPRESSION. 


A variety of causes has brought about this state of affairs. A short corn 
crop and the low price of cotton last autumn cut down railroad earnings and 
caused much loss to the cotton mills. The iron.and steel industries became 
congested owing to the sudden cessation of railway extension. The farmers 
in the west found it hard to meet their debts, owing to the low price of 
wheat, and money was needed to give them relief. The balance of merchan- 
dise trade for the first time in many years began to set steadily against the 
United States, gold began to be exported in alarming proportions, and the 
great stringency resulting therefrom forced thousands of speculating accounts 
into liquidation. But perhaps the chief and fundamental cause of the 
depression has been the silver legislation of Congress. 


HISTORY OF SILVER LEGISLATION, 


The operations of the United States mint commenced in 1792, and from 
that time to 1873 the total amount of silver dollars coined was 8,045,838 
dollars. In 1873 the coinage of silver was stopped by Act of Congress, but 
in 1878-it was resumed under the Bland Act, by the terms of which the 
Secretary of the Treasury was directed to purchase, and coin into standard 
silver dollars of 412% grains each, not less than 2,000,000 dollars’ worth, nor 
more than 4,000,000 dollars’ worth, of silver bullion each month. Under 
this Act the Government purchased 291,292,019 ounces of fine silver at a 
cost of 308,199,262 dollars, and coined it into silver dollars to the amount of 
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378,196,793 dollars. But the silver advocates in Congress were not satisfied 
with this enormous absorption of silver, and in June, 1890, the Senate 
passed a Bill for the unrestricted coinage of silver for individuals into legal 
dollars at the ratio of 16 to 1, and the issue of paper certificates against such 
dollars. There was a strong probability that this Bill would pass the Lower 
House, and as a compromise measure the Act of July 14th, 1890 (called the 
Sherman Act), was passed, which required the monthly purchase by the 
Treasury Department of 4,500,000 ounces of silver (instead of 2,000,000 dollars’ 
worth as under the Act of 1878), and the coinage into silver dollars, monthly, 
until July 1st, 1891, of 2,000,000 ounces of the silver so purchased, the 
coinage of silver dollars after that date being left to the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


OPERATIONS UNDER SHERMAN ACT. 


Under the operation of this Act the United States Treasury has purchased 
from August 13th, 1890 (when the law went into effect), to June rst, 1893, 
152,413,792 ounces of silver at a cost of 143,591,569 dollars. Of this there 
has been coined into silver dollars to June 1st, 1893, 30,087,040 dollars, 
making the total coinage of silver dollars (including the recoinage of trade 
dollars into standard dollars) from February 28th, 1878, to June rst, 1893, 
419,332,305 dollars (or more than fifty times as much as was coined during a 
previous period of eighty-one years), leaving in the Treasury 123,911,185 
ounces of fine silver uncoined. 


LOSS ON BULLION PURCHASED. 


At the market price of silver on June 1st, 1893 (83 cents per ounce), the 
loss on this bullion so purchased by the Government amounted on that 
day to 83,518,628 dollars. At the present moment, bar silver is only worth 
73 cents per ounce, entailing an additional loss of 44,583,432 dollars upon 
the Government. 

In payment of the silver purchased under the Sherman Act the United 
States Government issue notes payable “in coin.” The Act, however, 
requires the Government to maintain the parity between gold and silver, and 
in order to comply with this provision they are forced to redeem the notes in 
gold or in an amount of silver equal to their face value in gold. Both the 
Republican and Democratic Secretaries of the Treasury have so interpreted 
the Act, and under this interpretation the silver purchased by the Govern- 
ment cannot be used in redemption of the coin notes. A statement issued 
by the present Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Carlisle, shows that during the 
eleven months beginning May 31st, 1892, and ending May 1st, 1893, the 
coin notes issued for the purchase of silver bullion, under the Act, amounted 
to 49,961, 184 dollars, and that during the same period the amount of such 
notes paid in gold was 47, 7455173 dollars. It thus appears that all the silver 
bullion purchased during that time, except 2,216,011 dollars’ worth, was paid 
for in gold, while the bullion itself is stored in the vaults of the Treasury, and 
can neither be sold nor used for the payment of any kind of obligation. It 
therefore lies idle, and is of no practical value as an available asset. 


DECREASE OF GOLD RESERVES. 


But while the purchase of this bullion every month is made compulsory, 
no provision has been made to obtain the gold to redeem the coin notes. 
Every increase in the number of notes involves an obligation to acquire a 
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larger supply of gold. As these notes are forced into circulation they displace 
and expel some other form of currency, and as gold is the only money of 
international value, it is steadily withdrawn from the Treasury for export. 
The consequence has been that the gold reserves of the Government have 
been rapidly diminishing, while the gold obligations, through the issue of the 
coin notes, have been as rapidly increasing. The stock of gold in the 
Treasury in June, 1890, was 187,380,628 dollars, but on June 1st, 1893, it 
had fallen to 95,048,640 dollars, or nearly 5,000,000 dollars below the 
reserve line. In this connection the appended chart, showing the gradual 
fall since the passing of the Sherman Act, may be found interesting. 


But although the Sherman Act, by the volume of paper-money which has 
been and is still growing into circulation, has greatly aided the exports of 
gold, it cannot be said to be solely responsible for the large outflow of that 
metal from the United States during the present year. The demand for the 
metal by the Austrian Government, for the purpose of establishing her 
currency upon a gold basis, has been both large and unusual. 


The balance of the merchandise trade of the United States has been 
against her for the year. And lastly, the enormous sums of money spent 
annually by Americans abroad and sent home by servants and immigrants 
must be taken into consideration. Mr. Foster, the late Secretary of the 
Treasury, stated, on February 25th last, before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives appointed to inquire into the condition 
of the Treasury, that he estimated the amount spent annually by Americans 
abroad at 120,000,000 dollars, and the servant girl fund sent abroad at 
12,000,000 dollars. Add to this the large sums sent home from the United 
States by the Chinese and the Italians, and nearly 150,000,000 dollars of the 
annual gold exports from the United States will be accounted for. Moreover, 
these exports are more likely to increase than diminish in the future, and 
they should not, therefore, be overlooked in speculating on the reasons for 
the continual outflow of gold from the United States. 


EXPORTS OF GOLD. 


The following table shows the exports of gold from the United States from 
1888 to 1893 :— 


Veer, Amount. 


Gold Dollars. 

1888 . ° ° . ° ° . 34,526,447 
1889 ° ° ° e i . ‘ 50,933,460 
1890 ° ° ° e ° F . 24,063,074 
1891 e ° . ° ° ° ° 79,086, 581 
1892 ° . ° . ; : ° 76,532,056 
1893 (5 months) é ‘ : ‘ ° 63,106,266 
Total . ° ° ° : 328,247,884 





During the same period the imports of gold have amounted to 114,683,035 
dollars. 


CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The amount of money of all kinds in circulation June 1st, 1892, was 
1,613,572,244 dollars, while on June 1, 1893, it was reduced to 1,596,151,901 
dollars, a reduction of over 17,000,000 dollars in the last year, thus showing 
that silver purchases do not always increase the currency. The amount of 
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money in circulation fer capita among the people of the United States on 
June 1st of every year from 1873 was as follows :— 


Amount. 
Year _ Year. Dol. ¢. 
1873 —«Ct« ° : « BS 3 1884 . . ° - 22 65 
1874. : ‘ . BB 1885. ; . - a 2 
1375 tw 2 ‘ . 2 6 1886. ‘ ‘ - a 82 
1876 . 2 A . 6 1887. P ‘ - 22 45 
77 . . » 15 58 1888 . . . - 22 8 
1878 . : ; - eB 1889 . . . - 22 52 
1879. _ - . Oz 1890. ‘ js - 22 82 
1880. ‘ : - Ba 1893. ‘ - . S&S @ 
1881. s 3 - we 7 1892. ° s - @ eZ 
1882. 2 2 . @ 1893 (June 1) : . 23 88 
1883. s ° -. 38 OT 





These figures would seem to prove that abundant circulation does not 
necessarily bring about great prosperity. From 1879 to 1883 the United States 
enjoyed the most prosperous times of the last twenty years, and the average 
per capita circulation during that period was 20 dollars 61 cents. From 1890 
to the present time, a period of great monetary stringency and commercial 
depression, the average was 23 dollars 65 cents. 


GRADUAL SUBSTITUTION OF SILVER FOR GOLD. 


Gold coin and gold certificates in circulation decreased in the last year 
56,790,953 dollars, while silver dollars, silver certificates and Treasury notes 
based on silver increased in the same period 41,218,502 dollars. The gold 
receipts of the Government, which in July, 1890, amounted to over 95 per 
cent. of the total receipts from customs, have fallen to less than 1 per cent. 
This substitution of silver for gold has been the principal factor in bringing 
about the existing depression, for it has produced a thorough distrust abroad 
and among business men in this country in the ability of the United States 
to maintain gold payments, the result of which has been the sale of an 
enormous amount of American securities held by foreigners and a contraction 


of credits and a general disinclination to undertake new business enterprises 
in the United States. 


SILVER LEGISLATION OF NO BENEFIT TO THE MINERS. 


In examining the results of this silver legislation by Congress, it is difficult 
to see what benefit the silver mine owners have derived from it, for although 
its purpose has been to maintain the price of silver, its effect has been to 
depreciate it. After the passage of the Bland Act, the price of silver fell from 
1 dollar 20% cents per ounce to 92 cents an ounce on May 29, 1889; and 
notwithstanding the enormous purchases of silver under the Act of 1890, silver 
has fallen from 96 cents an ounce on April 1st, 1890, to 73 cents an ounce at 
the present time, and it has been as low as62 centsanounce. Moreover, the 
stock of uncoined silver stored in the vaults of the Treasury, which represents 
the product of all the silver mines in this country for the past two years, is a 
continual menace to the market. Every ounce of silver stored increases the 
visible supply of the commodity and depreciates the price, and if Congress 
should direct that it be sold the fact that this huge quantity was for sale 
would cause a further serious fall in prices. 


The Sherman Act has been characterised as ‘“‘the most absurd financial 
measure ever adopted by a civilised nation.” The confusion in American 
finances which it has caused has been brought about by the attempt of 
Congress to compromise an economical principle. 
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AUSTRALIAN BANKING. 


ail HE banking crisis in Australia may now be considered 
3) as at an end. Having regard to the severe test to 
which the surviving institutions have been subjected, 
and to the fact that the reconstructed banks have no 
immediate liabilities to meet, this conclusion may 
safely be arrived at. Many years ago, when the Tipperary Joint 
Stock Bank stopped payment, the newspapers reported that the 
bank had closed its doors, but the manager wrote a disclaimer to the 
respective editors, in which he said that although the bank had stopped 
paying, it had not closed its doors, and was quite ready to receive 
anything which might be lodged. The reconstructed banks are very 
much in this happy condition of otium cum dignitate, and are not likely 
to create fresh trouble for a long time to come. 

The moment is thus opportune for some retrospective glance at 
the Australian banking position, and at the events which have led up 
toit. It seems difficult to realize that less than two years ago the 
Australian banks were at the zenith of their glory; money was 
rolling into their coffers in never-ceasing flow, their credit was 
unquestioned, their popularity among investors unbounded. The 
banks used these golden opportunities to build up a fabric which, at 
the first unfavourable breath of wind, collapsed like a house of cards. 
Many causes combined to produce the disasters which will make the 
first six months of the year 1893 memorable in Australian annals, 
but the immediate factor was undoubtedly the failure of the Federal 
Bank of Australia in January last. The Federal Bank opened an 
office in Great Britain in 1887, a period when Australia was a name 
to conjure with, and by dint of agents and advertising obtained a 
large sum of money on deposit. It was a young concern, occupying 
third-rate rank, not brilliantly managed, and handicapped by 
powerful competition. Naturally the class of business it could 
attract was indifferent in quality. It obtained business which was 
not good enough for the other banks to take. Through some back- 
stairs influence, which will be more fully understood after a perusal 
of the Official Receiver’s report, it also received a share of the 
banking account of the Government of Victoria. When troublous 
times came, the banks of the Colony of Victoria, which were 
associated together for the purposes of the Government account 
entered into a mutual agreement to support each other in case of 
need, and the Federal Bank was necessarily included in this compact. 
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If it had been excluded, the crisis which the agreement was intended 
to avert would have been precipitated. As has since transpired, this 
mutual compact meant nothing, and was simply devised as a means 
of throwing dust in the eyes of depositors. The strain upon the 
Federal became greater than it could bear, and the other banks were 
applied to for assistance. They considered, and rightly so from a 
banking point of view, that it did not come within their province to 
render it, and the Federal bubble collapsed. The Official Receiver’s 
report, before referred to, affords abundant evidence that it was 
a very bad egg indeed, and the depositors will be lucky if, at 
the conclusion of a long liquidation, they receive a return of 7s. in 
the 4 of their principal. Two months subsequently came the 
suspension of the Commercial Bank of Australia, and after that— 
the deluge. 

But while the failure of the Federal Bank heralded the disasters 
which followed, it cannot be said that if the Federal had been kept 
on its legs the troubles would have been averted. Possibly they 
might have been postponed, but the general position was unsound, 
the demoralization was too complete, and the end which came was 
inevitable. Primarily it was due, of course, to the ease with which 
money was procured here by the banks, and to the form in which 
the money was borrowed. Fixed deposits repayable at dates 
varying from one to five years Appear to be a very safe method of 
borrowing, and while existing deposits were being renewed and new 
money kept rolling in there did not seem to be anything to object to 
in the system. Judged, however, by results, the policy of borrowing 
on fixed deposits was an unwise one. The mere cessation of 
supplies—there was hardly any withdrawal of existing deposits— 
caused a banking crisis. Borrowing money repayable at a given 
date is one matter, and investing the funds so borrowed for an 
indefinite period in an unrealizable security is another, as banks and 
lenders have since discovered to their cost. The system of fixed 
deposits was, in fact,a menace to the Colonies, but although the 
banks were urged long ago to adopt the expedients of debentures or 
preference shares, or some such like form of fixed capital, they clung 
tenaciously to the deposit method. That it was ill-adapted to a 
country where banking securities—as we understand the term here— 
scarcely exist has been amply proved. It should have been obvious 
that borrowed money could only be safely employed in the develop- 
ment of a new country if it was repayable at the option of the 
borrower. Still, even the possession of large sums of fixed capital 
would not have been an absolute safeguard, as witness the failure of 
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mortgage companies, the major portion of whose funds was raised 
on shares and perpetual debentures. 


This brings us to the question of administration, and we are 
entitled to ask whether those entrusted with the management of 
Australian banks in the Colonies can be considered free from blame 
in regard to these calamities. It may be alleged perhaps that some 
have been sacrificed through the follies of others, that more banks 
have succumbed as the result of unreasoning panic than from the 
effects of bad or reckless management. There are, we are willing 
to believe, yet some shining lights among bank officials at the 
Antipodes, but, speaking generally, it must be allowed that Australian 
bankers have been weighed in the balance and found wanting. In 
the early days of the Colonies, land and property were constantly 
and continuously increasing in value, and thus bankers were always 
dealing with an improving security. If they made at any time too 
liberal an advance, they knew that the almost inevitable increment in 
value would after a short interval place their security on a more 
satisfactory footing. To this upward movement there was naturally 
a limit, which was in due course reached, but Australian bankers 
have not been able to accommodate themselves to the altered condition 
of affairs. Hence the “land boom” appeared to them a healthy 
growth. A strong case has been made out in favour of sending to 
Australia efficient banking men from this side, and we hope that no 
consideration of vested interests will interfere with this being done 
where necessary. The banks are at present largely manned by 
Colonists-born, and it is an open secret that the Colonists do not 
adapt themselves to banking pursuits. Nor is this surprising if the 
following faithful record of one of them is anything like a sample of 
the whole. It ran thus :—“ I was first on a sheep-station, afterwards 
cattle-droving for different people in Queensland, then bullock- 
driving for a carrier, and some time with a butcher. I then joined 
the staff of the Bank.” The subject of this record may have 
been an excellent and blameless individual, but he is not composed 
of the stuff which bank managers are made of. 





Government finance has always been an important factor in 
Australian banking. It was the practice of the Colonial Govern- 
ments to divide their favours among the banks which were 
“associated” for this purpose. In the event of liquidation, the 
respective Governments had a prior lien on the assets of the defaulter, 
so that the Colonial Treasurer did not require to be very particular as 
to the financial position of any bank to which he entrusted the public 
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money, as there was sure to be sufficient left to repay him. On the 
other hand, depositors who were not acquainted with this arrange- 
ment regarded the connection of the bank with the Government as a 
certificate of solvency. The Federal Bank, for instance, used to 
advertise itself as “joint bankers to the Government of Victoria,” in 
order to attract deposits and by way of saying, “ See what a fine bank 
am I.” Properly the announcement should have had the effect of 
frightening depositors away. When the suspension of the Federal 
Bank took place, the Victorian Treasurer at once repaid himself out of 
the available liquid resources, while seven or eight months afterwards 
depositors are no nearer repayment than the promise of a first 
dividend of one shilling inthe pound. Even in the days of their 
prosperity the Colonial Governments were unprofitable customers. 
The terms they imposed in consideration of their patronage were 
onerous, and the fluctuating nature of their accounts rendered them 
burdensome to the banks. But when the Governments got into 
discredit with British investors they became a positive source of 
danger to the banks, and they are likely to remain so unless the 
banks shake themselves free and leave Government finance severely 
alone. As we have said, the banking crisis is at an end, but the 
spent wave of that trouble is yet spreading over Australia. A 
pastoral and commercial crisis has supervened, the results of which, 
although less disastrous than might have been expected, are still 
disquieting, and as soon as Colonial Treasurers have exhausted every 
available resource or expedient of raising money there will follow a 
public finance crisis unless some heroic efforts are made in the 
meantime to save the situation. The banks, however, after their 
recent bitter experiences, may be trusted to take care of themselves. 


<> 
— 





THE ITALIAN Crisis.—The decline in the price of Italian rentes during 
the past month has been considerable, and the Italian exchange on London 
has been terribly high throughout the month. Rumours concerning the 
position of an important Italian bank have been freely current, although at 
present they are officially unconfirmed. The whole position of Italian 
finance would appear to be bad beyond exaggeration, and, unless assistance 
can be obtained from other countries, a breakdown appears to be almost 
inevitable. It is stated, but not absolutely known, that the Government has 
been endeavouring, but without success, to borrow in London, Paris and 
Berlin.—According to official statistics, the total value of imports for the 
first seven months of this year amounted to 710,171,606 lire, compared with 
609,260,256 lire for the corresponding period of 1892. Exports amounted 
to 545,970,181 lire, being a decrease of 9,390,514. 
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BANK INSPECTION AND AUDIT. 


ParT I. 


ay N one of those thoughtful and enchanting essays which 
@ he wrote for the instruction of his contemporaries, and 
which have continued to excite the admiration of 
succeeding and better informed generations, Burke 
says :—“ If we make ourselves too small for the sphere 
of our duty—if, on the contrary, we do not stretch and expand our 
minds to the compass of the object—be well assured that everything 
about us will dwindle by degrees, until at length our concerns are 
shrunk to the dimensions of our minds.” 

The principle underlying these words is capable of application to 
all sorts of business: to none will it be found more applicable than to 
the business of banking as it is carried on at the present day. How 
it has come about it concerns us not to enquire, but it cannot be 
denied that there is a tendency too prevalent among investors—and 
we do not hesitate to say that it is as vicious as it is prevalent—to 
regard banks merely as dividend-carning machines; and were the 
desires of this class to be embodied in an injunction to those more 
immediately engaged in the administration of that order of institu- 
tions, it would probably run somewhat to this effect: ‘ Whatever 
else you do, make big dividends ; honestly and safely if you can, but 
in any case we expect you to make big dividends.” And looking 
back upon the past three or four decades it would almost seem as if 
some such secret orders had been shaping the policy of not a few of 
our banking establishments ; for have there not been cases without 
number where institutions which only a few years previously 
deservedly enjoyed the fullest public confidence, have within a 
comparatively short period become unstable and unsound by 
attempting to keep pace with their more prosperous neighbours in 
the seductive race after high dividends ? 

Now it seems expedient that an earnest protest should be entered 
against the doctrine that the making of dividend is the chief razson 
@étre of banking. With a single sentence we shall dismiss this 
erroneous and misleading notion, by demonstrating that dividend is 
a mere incident, and, if confined to its proper place, a very subordinate 
incident in any rightly organized banking system. For what is the 
primary and most important function of a soundly constituted bank ? 
Is it not to provide a place of safety where those who have funds in 
hand for which they have no immediate use may deposit the same 
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and withdraw them again without hindrance and without fail? If 
then it be granted that this is the primary object of banking, it is 
surely worth enquiring how it may be attained, and how safeguarded. 

Here we take leave to diverge for a moment in order to note the 
methods pursued as regards selection for the superior executive 
posts. Various methods have been and are still pursued. First of 
all, and this was at one time the general practice, there is the system 
of pure favouritism. Under this system bad, and even contemptible, 
appointments could not fail to be made: as, for example, the promotion 
to the post of chief inspector in a service large enough to furnish a 
battalion for Her Majesty, of an officer whose only known qualifica- 
tion was that, although he could not to save his life write a letter of 
two or three pages without perpetrating many gross blunders, he had 
fawningly insinuated himself into the good graces of his general by his 
excellence as a vocalist! Another method is that of advancement 
by seniority, with more or less regard of course to qualification. 
And lastly, there is the modern custom of reserving the “ blue-ribbon ” 
appointments for those officers who exhibit above the average ability 
and adaptability for the higher and more responsible duties. It goes 
almost without saying, that in large services the latter is the only fair 
and satisfactory plan of appointment. Especially is this so as regards 
superintendents of branches and inspecting officers, whose duties we 
shall now endeavour to indicate. 

To conduct a bank prudently and with permanent success is not 
so difficult a task as it appears to the uninitiated, if it be borne 
steadily in mind that the two most important points requiring 
attention are to keep the bank’s resources in as fluid a condition as 
possible, and to make sure that the efficiency and respectability of 
the service is carefully upheld. It is obviously the duty of the 
inspection department to maintain a sharp look-out on these points; 
but vigilance alone will not suffice, unless the business is conducted 
on honourable and sound principles. An officer of long and varied 
experience in widely different spheres of banking gives it as his firm 
opinion that there are three axioms or rules which ought to regulate 
the course of every official to whom the responsibility of dealing with 
banking funds is committed, and that these ought never to be lost 
sight of. These rules are, that the officer should himself believe, and 
take every available and legitimate means of assuring himself (1) that 
every advance he makes is safe; (2) that it is profitable ; and (3) that 
it is expedient. It need hardly be said that any laches committed 
under one or other of these rules will inevitably be accompanied by 
inconvenience or loss, perhaps both. If he lends unsafely, the bank 
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will suffer in the end, however long that may be put off. If he lends 
unprofitably, he does a very foolish thing in working for nothing or 
less than nothing. And by disregarding the third rule, he will 
certainly be subjected to inconvenience, and may possibly some day 
find himself saddled with what is technically called “a lock-up,” a 
not inappropriate name, and to a banker tantamount to having his 
dexter hand lopped off. Now it falls to the inspectors to see that 
these rules are carefully observed and acted upon day by day in the 
course of business, and in a properly constituted bank no inspecting 
officer who slurs over this duty will be tolerated. Once upon a time, 
however, an officer was astounded on opening his “sealed orders” 
directing him to proceed with the inspection of the principal branch 
of an English bank which had not been overhauled for some years, 
to find that he was instructed merely to see that the book-keeping 
was correct, and that the securities were primd facie in order, a 
private and confidential note accompanying these orders saying that 
it was no part of an inspecting officer’s duty to value the securities. 
This seemed very much like asking for a representation of the 
play of Hamlet with the part of the Prince of Denmark left out. 
No formal explanation of this unique note was ever received, but 
in confirmation of the adage that “all things come to him that 
waits,” it ultimately transpired that the superior officer who 
issued the noteworthy communication above referred to had 
passed the most impressionable years of his life in one of the 
Australasian banks which fell this year, and where, judging from 
recent disclosures, inspection must be conducted very much on the 
lines indicated in his confidential note. 

Another important matter which demands the attention alike of 
the branch superintendent or chief inspector and of his subordinates 
is the competency and sufficiency of the staff establishments at the 
various branches. Nothing but a general indication of what is 
absolutely requisite can be attempted in this brief paper. Each 
branch should be equipped with a staff equal, and not more than 
equal, to the demands upon it. If more hands are kept than are 
required you breed a set of idle men; if you keep a branch under- 
manned you give occasion for much squabbling about the extra 
work, which must fall on someone; and either case is accompanied 
with its own peculiar dangers, but the danger of having important 
work rushed through in a perfunctory manner is especially to be 
avoided. Broadly speaking, the duties falling to the inspection 
department may be summed up thus: To prove all the branch 
returns as they arrive at headquarters; to visit at least twice every 
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year and review the entire organization of each branch ; to point out 
irregularities to the officers in charge, and faithfully to report the same 
to the head office. 

J. M. 





REGISTRATION OF DEBENTURES. 


By section 17 of the Bills of Sale Act, 1882, it is declared that debentures 
issued by any mortgage, loan, or other incorporated company, need not be 
registered as bills of sale. Even before this express exemption it was held, 
under the Bills of Sale Act, 1878, that the requirements of that Statute, as to 
attestation and registration, did not apply to debentures. It has often been 
pointed out that this law is very hard and unfair upon the creditors of com- 
panies who may, and do, entrust their goods to these concerns, without 
having any knowledge whatever of the existence of debentures covering all 
the company’s available assets, nor any means of finding this out. It is 
obvious that, in principle, a debenture issued by a company stands in pre- 
cisely the same position as a bill of sale given by an individual. In both 
cases the security affects personal chattels of every description, and in both it 
is only right that its existence should be known. The reason for the regis- 
tration of bills of sale was, and is, that without this publicity the secrecy of 
the transaction is a fraud upon creditors who may entrust their goods on the 
faith of appearances of property which are entirely false and misleading. The 
same remark applies to a company, and especially a trading company which is 
in possession of property of various kinds, upon the faith of which semblance 
of prosperity credit is obtained. Then when payment is attempted to be 
enforced, the unlucky creditors are met with these debenture-holders, who 
come forward and claim every available asset under their security. 

Seeing the great increase there has been of late years in the number of 
limited companies, it is clear that the grievance in question becomes more 
and more pressing. It applies especially to commercial companies, which 
are nowadays very common. Nor is this all, for there is the very frequent 
case of a trader turning his business into a company for the simple purpose 
of issuing debentures to raise money secretly and in fraud of his general 
creditors. This is a state of things that is often disclosed nowadays, and for 
which there is no existing remedy, but it is certainly particularly scandalous 
when it appears that an altogether insolvent business has been so made a 
company for such a purpose. The simple remedy is to require that all 
debentures should be registered in the same way as are bills of sale, and be 
open for inspection in a similar manner. The effect would be to insure fair 
publicity to their transactions, and so to prevent creditors from being thus 
secretly defrauded. Now that the winding-up of companies has been sent 
to a department of the Board of Trade, and so the insolvency of a company 
is dealt with as summarily and in the same way as the bankruptcy of an 
individual, there seems to be no longer any reason why company deben- 
tures, which are merely mortgages of chattels, should continue exempt from 
the publicity of registration. The rules of law applicable to bills of sale are, 
in principle, equally suitable for debentures ; so are they in practice, and it 
may be hoped that Chambers of Commerce generally will take care to press 
forward the very short Statute that is needed to do what is necessary in the 
way of requiring registration for all debentures.—Kemp’s Mercantile Gazette. 
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SOME OLD MONEY TROUBLES. 


B2OR more than seventy years the coinage of this kingdom 
(Oh has been so good and plentiful that the people have 
had to endure none of the losses or inconveniences 
which rather frequently afflicted their forefathers for 
many centuries, when coins were debased by the 
King’s majesty, became scarce, or disappeared altogether. If we 
trouble ourselves at all about the currency, it is to discuss, in an 
academic fashion, whether more or no half-sovereigns, or crowns, or . 
smaller tokens should be coined ; and if we have anything to complain 
of it is an occasional scarcity or superfluity of silver or copper in 
some part of the kingdom. But people in old days had the currency 
question always with them. When the coinage was bad and scarce, 
all prices rose upon the common folk, and merchants suffered ; and 
we shall try to sketch some of these periods, and what was done to 
remedy matters when they became unbearable. 





There were coins struck in England before the coming of the 
Romans, and centuries after they had left the realm the Saxon and 
Danish kings issued their money. The silver coins of the Saxons 
before the conquest were, Stow says, of fine silver and full weight, 
and somewhat better than the later sterling. William the Conqueror’s 
*‘ pennie ” was of fine silver, and of the weight of the easterling or 
sterling coin. His son Henry ordered that his penny should be 
quartered by the cross, so that it might be more easily broken into 
halfpennies and farthings—of silver—for there was no copper coinage 
in those days. Henry the Third dealt with the weights of the coins by 
decreeing that “thirty-two graines of wheat, drie and round, taken 
from the middest of the eare, should be the weight of a sterling 
pennie,” twenty of them should “ waye one ounce, and twelve ounces 
one pound, troy.” Thus the weight of the coins was to be ascer- 
tained, and they divided, when small change was desired, in these 
rough ways of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. This was simply ° 
legalising in England the weight of the penny introduced by 
Charlemagne. Before his time it had been twenty-four wheat 
corns, which is still the number of troy grains. 

During the reign of Edward the Third a great expansion of trade 
took place, not only in Europe but in Asia. This King was the first 
to coin in the Tower, and also the first to coin gold in England ;* 





* Stow. —Survey of London, Ed. 1876, p. 320. 
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previously there had been many mints in England: John, for 
instance, having fifteen in various cities. Edward issued “ gold 
florences”” and Tower pennies worth 5s. 8d., halfpennies worth 
3s. 4d., and farthings worth twenty pence. In former times gold and 
silver “cut into blanks and not stamped” supplemented the currency, 
if they did not altogether take its place, in large transactions, and 
only small sums were paid in “starlings,” which, as an English coin, 
dated from the time of Henry the Second—1154 to 1189. The 
arms of Edward were victorious in France, and by the capture 
of King John by the Black Prince, a ransom of three millions 
of florences was obtained, the payment of which large sum no 
doubt helped the English currency, while it obliged the French 
to resort to a circulation of leather, with a little silver on it. Eng- 
land chiefly prospered then from her large production of wool; but 
the coinage was debased in this reign for the first time since the 
conquest. The expenses of the war, the Pope’s pence, and prob- 
ably an increased foreign trade, all made the currency scarce at 
times, and the Conqueror’s pennies were at first debased twopence, 
and afterwards another fourpence. Silver groats and half-groats 
were debased 25 per cent., and in consequence “victuals and 
merchandize became dearer throughout the realm;” and at the 
same time a new golden noble of less value having been issued, the 
old noble was exported by the merchants, thus shewing the working 
of Gresham’s famous “law” before its author had expounded it. 
England then, and for centuries before, had obtained most of the 
gold which she coined from her foreign commerce ; but she produced 
her own silver, and was able to spare some of it to the countries with 
which she traded. Mines of sulphuric of lead, or galena, had been 
worked from immemorial time; but there were silver mines also, for 
in 1133 a company, or association, agreed to pay Henry the First 
#500 a year—a large sum in those days—for permission to sink a 
silver mine near Carlisle. There were also silver mines in Devonshire 
and other counties. 

Old Scotch money was of the same weight and intrinsic value as 
the English sterling and was interchangeable. But in 1355 it was 
greatly counterfeited, and Edward the Third issued a proclamation 
in which he ordered that the new Scotch coins should not be taken. 
Heavy fines and forfeitures were threatened to those who should 
receive them. However, the King of Scotland, who had but shortly 
before been released from his long captivity in the Tower, obtained 
the withdrawal of this order in 1358, and the coins became once 
more interchangeable. 
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But a part of the gold from which Edward the Third coined his 
nobles in the mint in the Tower was said to have been obtained by 
alchemy. Raymond Lully was, according to the belief at the time, 
brought into this country by Cremer, Abbot of Westminster. Lully, 
it was said, agreed to make the King rich on condition of his waging 
war on the Turks. Edward broke his promise, and Lully, refusing to 
make any more gold, was clapped into prison in the Tower. The 
belief in alchemy was general in those times; and later, Henry the 
Fourth passed a statute restricting alchemists, and the sixth King 
of the same name, when his finances were low, issued a proclama- 
tion in which he speaks confidently of being able to pay his debts 
by alchemy. The statute of Henry the Fourth was only repealed 
in the first year of William and Mary, because “alchemists did 
not dare to make gold in England, but in foreign parts, to the 
great loss and detriment of the realm.” The gold and silver which 
was alchemically made was only to be used for the increase of 
monies in the Tower. History is silent as to the amount of gold 
which Henry the Sixth obtained from the alchemists, or of the 
extent to which the royal monies were increased from this source. 

Edward died in 1377, and fifty years afterwards the silver 
“pennie” had been debased fourteenpence more; in twenty years 
again it had been debased four shillings and fivepence, by the 
extravagance of Henry the Eighth, and yet another four shillings in 
the reign of his son. That was its low-water mark. The Conqueror 
coined from each ounce troy of fine silver 1s. 11d. of our money, 
while Edward the Sixth issued twelve shillings of it from the same 
weight of silver. A reform was commenced by Queen Mary, and 
thoroughly undertaken by Elizabeth. Every tampering with the 
coinage caused a great deal of suffering among the poorer people, 
and although it was the kings and their advisers who did the chief 
mischief, there were not wanting “‘ clippers, sweaters” and coiners 
of the money to add to the evil state of affairs. These people were 
sometimes severely dealt with. Thus, in the reign of Edward the 
First, and apparently as a preliminary to placing the currency on 
a sound basis—as was done on a great scale—294 Jews and 3 
others were, in 1278, hanged “in divers places” for these offences. 
This King made the greatest recoinage undertaken in this country, 
up to that of William and Mary, four centuries afterwards. To 
eleven ounces of fine silver, two “easterlings, and one ferling or 
farthing, and seventeenpence half-penny was the alloy.” 

Two years after the accession of Elizabeth it is estimated that 
the total amount of gold and silver in England did not materially 
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exceed one million sterling ; forty years afterwards it was about four 
times that sum ; and at the revolution in 1688 it was supposed to be 
twelve millions sterling. Spain obtained great sums in gold and 
silver from America, and this wealth demoralized the nation so that 
useful labour was abandoned, and the manufactures, which had been 
vigorous before, languished, and soon became all but extinct. Spain 
was in the first rank of commercial nations before the discovery of 
America, but in a short time her colonies were obliged to obtain 
the supplies from England, France and Holland, which the mother 
country was unable to furnish. Thus the riches which the Spaniards 
had wrung from America were dispersed among other nations, and 
this in a great measure enabled England to become a rival to Spain 
all over the world. 


The early English coinage was chiefly in silver, and when con- 
siderable sums were paid in them they were taken by weight, and not 
by tale, down to the middle of the seventeenth century. The smaller 
silver coins were of very light weight; the halfpenny of Queen 
Elizabeth only weighed four grains troy, less than a fourth of the 
weight of a threepenny piece of the present time, and not much 
more than one-half of the standard weight of a silver penny of the 
authorized coinage of the United Kingdom. There were some 
foreign coins, such as turneys, and English leaden tokens in circula- 
tion, but they were all illegal. The discovery of America altered 
the relative values of gold and silver, and made them much more 
plentiful in Europe; previously the exportation of them from 
England had frequently been prohibited. 


The jealousy and fear with which the export of specie was 
regarded by all classes during the earlier periods of our commerce, 
increased when the East India Company was authorized to take 
away £30,000 in its first venture, and as much annually, during the 
remaining fourteen years of the charter, which Queen Elizabeth 
granted. Of that sum it was stipulated that £6,000 should be coined 
at the mint. The Company could, however, export as much foreign 
coin as it imported. The whole of the first shipment was, I under- 
stand, in Spanish dollars, which was the only European coin then 
known in Achin, whither the “ venture” went. There seems a prob- 
ability at least, that the £6,000 was coined in the Royal mint in the 
Tower of London, and in the form of Spanish dollars, for the dies 
which had been used by Philip to strike the coins which he required 
for his foreign dominions were still there.* It is a question whether, 





* Ruding’s Annals of the Coinage. 
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if this were so, the Queen, her Ministers, and the Honourable 
Company were not all concerned in counterfeiting. 


Copper coins were wanted in the-times of James the First and 
Charles the First, and these monarchs granted patents for their 
manufacture, to persons who sold 21s. worth of them for 20s.; and 
the buyers forced the public to take 5s., 10s. and even 20s. worth, so 
that the country was soon flooded with them, and gold and silver 
disappeared. The common loss by these farthings at last became so 
heavy, that the Parliament ordered that they should be redeemed by 
money raised on the estates of the patentees. After the time of 
Charles the First the farthings were superseded by private tokens, 
for the Commonwealth issued only a few farthings, but made silver 
coins of a halfpenny and a penny; James the Second issued half- 
pence and farthings of tin. So great became the numbers of these 
private tokens in the seventeenth century, that one writer computed, 
after making enquiries from collectors and authorities on the sub- 
ject, that about twenty thousand separate and distinct tokens were 
issued.* 


The gold and silver coins were in such a wretched condition by 
1696, that the King and Parliament took the currency in hand. 
They did not know how to go about improving matters. They first 
passed an Act “ to take off the obligation and encouragement for 
coining guineas, as the gold they were coined of would require to be 
paid in silver.” They repealed this Act in the same year. The 
export of English silver coin or bullion was prohibited. A great 
part of the silver then in circulation was “hammered coin,” and these 
bad coins had sent the price of the guinea up to 4os., but the House 
resolved, first, that their value should be 28s., then 26s., and at last 
22s., which was an arbitrary way of putting matters right. The 
“hammered ” coins were at the same time deprived of their currency, 
but were taken at the mint at the rate of 5s. 4d. an ounce. In 1701 
the deficiency of English currency was so great that a number of 
foreign gold and silver coins were, by Royal proclamation, made 
current within the kingdom, and a similar proclamation was issued in 
1712, and again in the reign of George the Third. Foreign money, 
mostly Spanish dollars, formed a great part of the silver currency of 
the three kingdoms, even later than the seventeenth century, and 
this was authorized by the Crown, and was not an accumulation of 
them, such as we had of francs and other pieces a few years since. 
The following figures probably exhibit a state of affairs similar, or 





* Tokens Issued in England, etc., during the Seventeenth Century, by Wm. Boyne, F.S.A. 
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nearly so, to that in England. After the Union, one-third of the 
silver currency of Scotland was taken to the Mint and found to 
consist of :— 


Foreign coins ; ° . . . : . - £132,080 17 0 
Milled silver coins. ; ‘ : ‘ ‘ ° 96,856 13 9 
Coins struck by the hammer . fs ‘ ; . 142,180 0 O 
English milled coins. ‘ . i ; “ ‘ 40,000 0 O 


£4i1,117 10 9 

The currency of Ireland had been in a disgraceful condition all 
along, and it does not seem to have participated in the improvement 
which was made in the other two kingdoms after the accession of 
George the Third. When he came to the throne, the shillings in 
England “had lost almost every mark or impression, and the half- 
crowns were much defaced ;” but a new coinage was undertaken, and 
things went pretty smoothly until 1793 or so. Silver became scarce 
in that year, partly owing to considerable amounts having been 
exported to France in 1792 in exchange for assignats. Large quan- 
tities of “ tradesmen’s pennies” were then in circulation—which were 
issued by shopkeepers and others in various parts of the country—until 
1797, when the mint issued copper coins, the few then in existence 
being scarcely discernible from blanks and buttons. In that year 
silver coins had become so scarce that Spanish dollars were issued 
from the Bank, countermarked “on the neck of the bust, by the 
King’s head, which was used at Goldsmiths’ Hall for distinguishing 
the plate of this country.” In September of the same year the Bank 
gave notice that it would retire these dollars at 4s. 9d. each, but not 
less than twenty in a lot. Counterfeit marks of his Majesty’s head 
had been put on these dollars, but the Bank offered to pay 4s. 9d. 
for one and all. 


During the time when the Bank of England suspended its specie 
payments, from 1797 to 1816, both gold and silver rose to very high 
prices in London and on the Continent. War was then raging over a 
great part of Europe, and the markets were closed to English goods. 
Coins therefore became very scarce in the United Kingdom, and the 
Government and the Bank seem to have been often at their wit’s end 
to devise remedial expedients. The Bank recommended the public 
to weigh every gold coin, in order to prevent sweating, and to make 
people averse to receive them and prefer paper money. The advice 
was not acceptable, because it entailed too much trouble on the 
public, and clipping and sweating increased. The mint price of 
gold, 77s. 10%d. per ounce, was in 1806 to 1808 as high as 80s. ; 
towards the close of 1808 it began to advance rapidly, and continued 
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high during 1809, the market price being 89s. to 92s. The highest 
price of gold was I11s.,at the close of 1813; in February, 1814, it was 
108s.* 

Dollars were coined at Birmingham, bearing on one side the 
King’s head, and on the other Britannia, with “ Five Shillings, Bank 
of England, 1804,” thus appearing to constitute the Bank the 
guarantor of His Majesty’s money. The Bank offered to exchange 
these for what were called “ Tower Dollars,’ which had the King’s 
head stamped on the neck of the Spanish monarch—they were 
Spanish coin—but the public preferred to retain the latter. Then 
the Bank put silver tokens of the “ face value” of 5s. 6a., 3s. and 
Is. 6d. into circulation, and the public liked these’ so much that the 
price of Spanish dollars fell from 5s. to 4s. 3d. by October, 1812. In 
consequence of this, ingenious people altered the Spanish dollars to 
make them resemble the Bank-tokens. But sometimes the public 
had so little confidence in the Bank, that it refused to accept any of 
these coins until the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street notified that 
she would redeem them, or take them, at a certain rate. And while 
this perplexity was in full swing, and forgers were coining, and being 
hanged therefor in batches,t Lord King intimated that he would 
not receive bank-notes in payment of his rents in the county of 
Surrey, except with 414. 12s. 8a. being added to every £100, that 
being the difference at the time (1811) between the value of gold and 
paper money, or Bank of England notes. This foolish notice caused 
the Government to pass an Act of Parliament by which debtors 
who could not find gold for the payment of their liabilities were pro- 
tected from arrest. In 1800 copper was so dear, that 36 new half- 
pence were coined to the lb., instead of 32, as had previously been 
the case. In 1805 copper coins had again almost disappeared, as 
it gave a profit of 30 per cent. to melt them down. 

In Scotland an immense number of tokens for small amounts 
were in circulation. They were issued in almost every town, and 
bore local devices. Thus, Sir William Wallace figures on one; 
‘spinning and heckling flax on others; while the city of Perth tokens 
bore on the obverse a representation of the mode of washing linen, by _ 
sturdy young women, which is described in Waverley. The tokens 
were in such favour that the Jedburgh tradesmen combined to refuse 
the King’s copper coins in 1787, and the Court of Session was 
appealed to, and, after due consideration and delay, declared the 
combination to be illegal. Some of the tokens were only payable 
in the wares in which the issuers dealt—such as tobacco, snuff, 
groceries and haberdashery—an example which was followed in 





* Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons. 
t+ Ruding’s Annals of the Coinage. 
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New York in 1837, when coins were scarce, and the shopkeepers 
gave change in their own notes of from six up to fifty cents—three- 
pence to two shillings—value, but payable in goods only. Tenpenny 
nails were current as small change in Scotland in 1776, as turnips 
were a substitute for money in Philadelphia in 1856, and rum in the 
early days of the Australian Colonies. The counterfeit copper half- 
pence which the Scottish people preferred to those of George the 
Third were very light ; seven of them were “ worth but little more 
than one penny sterling, yet they passed current in Scotland at 
twenty-four for one shilling.” Shopkeepers advertized, or gave 
notice to their customers, that they would receive these counterfeit 
coppers in payment of goods. 

There is a somewhat similar issue of tradesmen’s tokens in some 
large towns in China, where slips of bamboo are given as change by 
the sellers of hot water. The only thing approaching the nature of a 
coin in China is the “ cash,” which is worth somewhere about 0°14 of 
a farthing of our money; but the “cash” will purchase more hot 
water than many frugal Chinese require at one time. The hot-water 
shop, therefore, serves one-half of a “cash” worth, and returns a chip 
of bamboo as change, with which an additional quantity of hot water 
can be obtained when required. 

In Scotland notes of one shilling Scots, or one penny English, 
were issued, and bank notes of one pound sterling were divided into 
halves and quarters, the banks being obliged to recognise this 
practice. So large had been the issue of these private tokens in the 
three kingdoms, that it was calculated they nearly equalled the 
amount of copper coin in circulation in 1784, when the latter was 
estimated at 1,500 tons weight, of the value of £322,000, while the 
tokens represented £300,000. An Act was passed in 1813 which 
forbade the issue of private tokens, but it was not until 1870 that 
the issue of gold, silver, or copper coins was prohibited at any place 
except the mint. The designs and execution of the Scotch token 
dies were excellent, and about 1850 they came into the possession 
of a button maker in London, who turned them to account by adapt- 
ing them to his manufacture of livery buttons, so that it is possible 
that some of the coats of our coachmen and footmen are still 
embellished by metal discs, the original designs on which once 
formed part of the circulation of the North. 


The condition of the Irish currency had gone from bad to worse 
in these times. It had always been inferior to that of England, and 
in a worse condition. By 1804 the Irish guinea, the best coin in 
circulation, was intrinsically only worth 9s., and the coin next in 
value—still a nominal 21s.—was really not worth more than 5s., 
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being “‘a mixture of gold and baser metal.” In 1825 Irish pennies 
were thirteen to the British shilling, and the sovereign was worth 
21s. 8d. in Irish money. In that year an Act of Parliament was 
passed to assimilate the currencies of the United Kingdom, and debts 
due in Irish money were to be paid at the rate of thirteen to twelve; 
and in 1826 the currency of Irish copper coins was abolished by 
Royal Proclamation. 

The Act of Parliament of 1816 placed our currency in a proper 
condition. On the 21st September of that year crowds of people 
beset the Bank of England with “ plain” silver—that is, worn-out 
coins—which they exchanged for notes and tokens. By February of 
the following year the new coinage was ready, and the Bank 
intimated that it would issue it, and that, for the convenience of the 
public, the coins would also be issued at the Southsea House, the 
Guildhall and the Goldsmiths’ Hall, and also at sixteen other places 
throughout London. The new coins would be exchanged for all the 
Bank tokens and foreign coins in circulation, and they were declared 
to be current by a Royal Proclamation dated 13th February, 1817, 
when, in order to get rid finally of the private tokens, their currency 
was limited to the Ist January, 1818, and after that date, certain 
pains and penalties would attach to those who should attempt to pass 
them. Finally, it was proclaimed, on the 11th July of the same 
year, that, as the new silver coinage had been found sufficient, the 
dollars and tokens of the Bank of England were not to be paid or 
received after the 25th of March, 1818, on pain of penalties of from 
20s. to £5 for each offence. 

Sovereigns were made current by Royal Proclamation, dated the 
Ist July, 1817, their weight being stated as 5 dwts., 3 grains, 44% 
troy.* Half-sovereigns were made current at the same time. The 
guinea, which had been first coined in 1664, was then superseded as 
a current coin; but professional fees, and sometimes bets, subscrip- 
tions, and a few other payments, are still made in their nominal 
value of twenty-one shillings. 

Thus terminated the last great currency trouble in Great Britain. 

J. W. M. 


Norte. —The following lines on Geo. III., St. 52, C. 30, were published in 1812, about 
which year gold was high above the mint price, .and silver from six to seven shillings an 
ounce ; and trade was much distressed :— 


Bank notes, it is said, once guineas defied 

To swim to a point in trade’s foaming tide ; 

But ere they could reach the opposite brink, 

Bank notes cried to gold, Help us, we sink. 

That paper should sink, and guineas should swim, 

May appear to some folks a ridiculous whim ; 

But before they condemn, let them hear this suggestion— 
In pun making, gravity’s out of the question. 





* 8,509,991 sovereigns and half-sovereigns were coined up to the 1st June, 1828, 


39* 
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CROPS AND THE FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 


INCE the annual Vienna grain market sent out its 
report of crops a good deal of polishing and adjusting 
of estimates has been going on in the wheat markets. 
The general result appears to be that, while the United 
States are likely to have about 10 million quarters less 

of wheat compared with last year’s large crops, most of this 

falling off will be made up by an increase in Russia and in 
outlying countries, such as India, Persia, etc., while South America 
is beginning to export considerable amounts. France will require 
more than the same amounts from abroad as last year, and the 
Continent generally appears to be in much the same position. The 
result, as far as Europe is concerned, is somewhat surprising, in view of 
the great amount of sun which has been vouchsafed to this quarter of 
the world in the spring and summer of 1893. However, the reports 
coincide pretty well, and on the whole it will probably be found 
that, even if the earth, taking one hemisphere with the other, pro- 
duces as much breadstuff as it did last year, the surplus will not be 
so easily available, or in such wholesale quantities, as in the past 
season. No other country is so well organized as America for the 
development of grain; even if Russia comes forward with as much 
as will suffice to cover the relative deficiency in America, the Russian 
supplies will hardly be handled and delivered with the same facility. 

Generally speaking, then, it may be expected that prices will rise a 

little, after the first pressure of sales by impecunious holders, who 

will have been induced by the financial and monetary difficulties of — 
the time to sell as soon as possible and at any price. Instead of 

255. or 26s. per quarter, the appearances are that the average price 

of wheat will rise near to 30s. in the middle of the new season. 

Beerbohm’s Corn Trade List contains its annual estimates of 
supplies and requirements in the season of 1893-94. The statement 
is as follows :— 





Estimated Actual 

Exports for Exports, 

- cs 1893-94. 1892-93. 

Exporting countries :— Ors. Ors. 

United States and Canada . . - + 15,000,000 25,000,000 
Russia p ‘ : : ‘ ‘ + 13,000,000 10,000,000 
Roumania, Bulgaria, Turkey and Servia. 6,500,000 5,500,000 
Austria- Hungary i ; ° = . 500,000 525,000 
India and Persia . “ ; ° ‘ - _ 4,500,000 2,500,000 
Algeria, Tunis and Egypt . ‘ . ‘ 1,000,000 750,000 
Chili, Argentine and Australasia . ° . 4,500,000 45750,000 





Total . ‘ - 45,000,000 49,025,000 
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The importing countries are expected to require the following 
quantities, compared with the actual imports in past season :— 





Estimate Actual 

for Imports, 

1893-94. 1892-93. 

Ors. Qrs. 

United Kingdom ° . + 21,500,C00 22,200,000 
France . . . 6,500,000 4,250,0co 
Belgium, Sining “a Holland . ° . : 8,750,000 7,900,000 
Italy . . ° ° . . 4,000,000 4,750,000 
Spain and Portugal : . “ : a 2,000,000 2,250,000 
Switzerland and Greece ; 3 ‘. 2,250,000 2,250,000 
Scandinavia ° ° 1,250,000 1,400,0CO 
West Indies, China, Reville, s. henitin, etc. 4,000,000 3,500,000 
Total =. ‘i + 50,250,000 48,500,000 








As to the minor grains, which, in contradistinction to breadstuffs, 
may be called provender, the signs are that it will be less cheap than 
in recent seasons. It is bulky to carry and, therefore, the drought at 
home will probably have the effect of adding cost of import to the 
usual low prices. The directors of the London General Omnibus 
Company put the position thus:—‘ The fine dry weather in the 
months of April, May and June unfortunately caused a considerable 
increase in the prices of hay and straw, but as the prices of maize and 
other grain were more favourable than in the corresponding half of 
1892, the cost of provender in the half-year was not seriously 
augmented.” The average prices paid for provender in the half-year 
and corresponding periods of previous years were as under :— 




















In Half-years ending 30th June. 
1889. | 1890. | 1891. | 1892. | 1893. 
a 

Ze Bix ae Cin an lé s. d@. x mw & 

Oats per 304 Ib... ler ¢@ |:e%o 3 | e119 o | orm 9 | om 7 
Maize per 480]b. ‘ «|! © 4 | 0-%9 1 17 4h |t 3 4) t 2 
_ Beans and peas per ee zig 13 ¥ 13 6 ¥ 8. 2 115 34/112 8 
Hay per load $i £ | 2.2 0 | aap Beis = © jaewe we 
Straw per load rm ¢ {3 29 6 | i 9 Je|t O 7 | 1% 318-10 

| 








On malting barley, the chairman of Guinness & Sons, Limited, 
at the recent meeting, told the shareholders that :—‘“ As for barley, 
in most parts of Ireland, at all events, there is good promise, and 
there seems to be every prospect of a satisfactory malting season. 
As in the case of hops, we hold a large stock of malt of last year’s 
good quality, and consider ourselves favourably circumstanced as 
regards the coming year. Owing to the severe drought experienced 
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in the last few months, there is a scarcity of hay and other feeding 
stuffs, and it is probable that, prices being high, forage for horses will 
form a somewhat costly item in our expenses in the coming year. 
On the other hand, we may reasonably expect an increased profit 
upon the sale of dried grains, which will be in greater demand.” Our 
imports of hay, attracted by the advance of price here, have been 
nearly 120,000 tons (valued at three-quarters of a million sterling), 
compared with only 32,177 tons in the corresponding eight months 
of last year; North America, Holland and Argentina being the 
chief contributors. 

Vineyard reports from the Continent are generally good, Portugal 
being an unfortunate exception. The wine crop of the United States, 
it is estimated, will exceed 26,000,000 gallons this year, and a large 
part of it will acquire a French “ accent” before it is finally disposed 
of. The American cotton crop does not promise so well as last 
year, and prices for that staple have been rising. The Indian crop, 
on the other hand, promises to be very large. Egypt has had a 
good season generally. 

The effect on the exchanges will have to be remembered through- 
out. America mainly depends—not entirely, because financial 
exigencies are often strong—for its hold on European money upon 
its sales of breadstuffs. There will probably be an increase in the 
amount and value of maize to be forwarded to Europe this year, to 
make up the deficiency of feed on European meadows. But unless 
the price of wheat rises considerably, America will then be able to 
take little money from us in consequence simply of sales of grain. 
The net amount which American farmers draw is quite small in 
comparison with the gross value of the grain crops delivered in 
Liverpool and other European ports. After deducting railroad 
charges, freights, commissions and cost of handling, the 25s. a quarter 
obtained in Liverpool probably leaves very few dollars for the 
unfortunate producer in the West, and the net amount due to 
America for the grain and flour delivered here can be little over a 
million sterling a month, which seems small in comparison with the 
stupendous exports of breadstuffs from that country. If the price 
were to rise from the present 25s. to 30s. the net amount payable to 
America might be increased by half, and, therefore, every shilling rise 
will be important. Of course we really pay for maize in the shape of 
pork and other maize-fed meat, but these exports from America do 
not vary so much as the pure breadstuff trade. 

Exchanges are just now influenced by financial considerations, 
e.g., the necessity of providing interest in gold on money originally 
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borrowed in England, but crop questions have already affected the 
rouble, for example. Continuing the table made up at the end 
of last year, we find that the gold premiums, or rather the various 
depreciations of paper currencies, compare as follows :— 


EXCHANGES. 

Sept., 1893. Dec., 1892. Dec., 1891. 
India, per rupee . ; : : Is. 33d. Is. 28d. Is. 48d. 
Shanghai, per dollar. ° . 38. 43d. 38. 94¢. = 4s. 2d. 
apie (Ge. (wk ee Re 
Brazil, per milreis . x ° ° Is. Ode Is. Id. Is. od. 
Chili, per peso. . ° Is. 3d. Is. 7d. Is. 6d. 
Portugal, per milreis . . .« 35. 44d. 35. 44d. 35. 4h.’ 
Spain, per duro . ‘ . . on ga 35. 434. 35. 6d. 
Russia, per rouble. : : ° 2s. Ofd. Is. 119d, Is. Id. 


Italy, lire per £ . ° ° ° 2950 lire 26°60lire 26°30 lire 





SUSPENSION OF PAYMENT BY A CUBAN BANK. 


THE Bank of Commerce, United Railways of the Havana and Regla 
Warehouses Company (Havana).—On August 22, the London Agency, 
1 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., communicated the following :— 
“This agency has received telegraphic notification from the above company 
of its temporary suspension of payments. A portion of the business is that 
of receiving moneys on deposit, for the purposes of making advances as 
warehousemen upon sugar, tobacco and other produce stored in their ware- 
houses. The temporary paralyzation of business between Cuba and the 
United States has delayed the realization of this produce, and, in con- 
sequence of the demand for the withdrawal of gold, the banking department 
has temporarily suspended its payments. It is stated that the meetings of deposi- 
tors and creditors on accounts current have been held, and the propositions of 
the board approved. The ordinary operations of the warehouses and railways 
are in no way affected, and proceed as usual. The receipts of the United 
Railways of the Havana—one of the properties in which the company is 
interested—were in 1892 £538,271 gross, of which £260,305 net. The 
interest upon the existing mortgage bonds requires only £80,000 per 
annum.” The Banco de Comercio, Ferro Carriles Unidos de la Habana y 
Almacenes de Regla, says the South American Journal, was incorporated on 
July 1, 1889, as the result of an amalgamation of the Bank of Commerce 
and Regla Warehouses, the Bay of Havana Railway, and the Havana 
Railways. It has a capital of $7,000,000 in $200 shares, all being issued 
and fully paid up. The dividends have been 7 per cent. for the eighteen 
months to the end of 1890, 8 per cent. for 1891, and 10 per cent. for 1892. 
In 1890 and subsequently £ 1,600,000 of 5 per cent. first mortgage deben- 
tures have been issued in order to extinguish the bonded debt of the railway 
of the Bay of Havana and of the Havana Railways, and for further 
extension of those lines. The railways are 457 kilometres in length, and 
the bonds, besides being secured on the roads, are a direct obligation of the 
company. The first mortgage bonds were quoted in the Stock Exchange 
Official List lately at 93 to 95, with business at 97, the latter figure, 
however, referring to an exceptional amount at a special price. 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD MINES AND THE PRESENT 
CONDITION OF THE WORLD’S BULLION. 


to a head, has occupied so large a share of public attention 
that a consideration of the general set of facts apparently 
underlying the whole position of the world’s bullion may not 
be without interest even to the unprofessional reader. It will probably be a 
sufficient indication of the great landmarks of the past forty years to name 
as having exercised the greatest influence upon the course of currency and 
prices generally, the Californian and Australian gold discoveries, the Western 
States silver discoveries, the demonetization of silver by Germany, the 
closing of the French Mints, the Australian silver discoveries and, finally, 
the Bland Act, the Sherman Act, the South African gold discoveries, and the 
closing of the Indian Mints by Lord Herschell’s Committee. 





The object of this paper is to endeavour as far as may be to discover 
what is likely to be the course of events during the next few years, and to 
examine, with such care and knowledge as the writer possesses, what hope 
there may reasonably be held of the present “ gold famine,” as it is called, 
being alleviated by natural, as opposed to legal, interference. 


As the world grows older, it more and more tends to the belief that the 
only desirable standard of value to be adopted is the gold standard. The 
experience of many centuries has pointed, and still points, to the fact that, 
occasional disturbances apart, silver is the commoner metal found and the 
cheaper produced, as compared with gold ; so long then as gold continues in 
this position, so long must silver bear its more or less inferior position. The 
question of demand enters but vicariously into the discussion. No doubt, if, 
as is possible, the United States, on the repeal of the Sherman Act, establish 
itself on a silver basis, the price—the gold price—of silver will be accordingly 
affected. But it can hardly be seriously entertained that other great powers 
will follow suit, even if such a lead be given. Probably then we may say 
that gold, for years to come, will be the usually accepted standard ; unless a 
passing madness introduce bimetallism. 


The question then to be answered would appear to be, Will gold continue 
to bear its present relation to commodities generally, or have a greater 
relative value, or a less ? 


Naturally, the points immediately to be considered are the production of 
gold, the increase of population, the production of commodities, and the 
increase of wealth, that is, the effective demand. It will probably be easier 
to take, as representing commodities generally, the usually accepted staples, 
such as wheat, wool, iron, cotton and the rest; of which, though impossible 
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to deal in detail, it may be possible to take broad facts. It may be thought 
that such considerable influences as the adoption by fresh powers of a gold 
standard should be seriously considered; but it seems likely that all the 
powers, except the United States, possibly, that can afford the luxury, have 
it ; and among those that have it, there are, not improbably, more than one 
that cannot keep what they have got. 


First, then, as to the production of gold. The first great disturbance in 
recent times of the world’s output of gold occurred in California and 
Australia in the decade of the fifties. The production during those years 
reached a total of something like 30 millions sterling annually for some 
years. ‘The inevitable, so far as we know, of quartz mining then appeared ; 
the veins pinched out, or from various causes became unworkable, and the pro- 
duction gradually dropped to about 20 millions of pounds sterling per annum, 
orless. This amount would appear to have been about an average production 
until the last year or two, when the increasing yields of the South African 
and Indian mines commenced—as we think—an era of increase destined to 
last the lifetime of the present generation, and probably that of the 
generation to come. Our next point is the production of the staple com- 
modities, broadly speaking. Of the course of these there is no doubt. 
Increased areas of production, cheaper working, and greater facilities of 
transport, have produced fheir natural effect universally; and production 
here may be taken as having enormously increased. 


We are not aware that the ratio of the increase of population has become 


greater universally ; set-offs in the Old World accounting for the exertions of 
the New. 


As to the increase of wealth, it is probably difficult to speak with 
accuracy. Demand, no doubt, and efficient demand, is greater than formerly, 
on account of the better condition of the artizan and labouring-classes. On 
the other hand, profits have decreased in every business. On the whole, 
wealth—if we are not asked to define it—has probably tended to increase ; 
though whether at a greater or less proportionate rate, as a whole, compared 
with the past, weare unable to estimate. 


Summarizing these considerations, it would appear, if our conclusions 
are correct, that gold production up to 1891 has remained stationary for 
twenty years ; that the production of commodities has enormously increased ; 
that the ratio of increase of population has been approximately stable ; and 
that effective demand for commodities has increased. On the face of it, 
therefore, other things being equal, gold should have become more valuable, 
and prices,as has been the well-known and deplorable case, should have 
fallen. Thus then we appear to have a foundation on which to form a 
general opinion. Now let us examine, as far as may be, the future in regard 
to the production of gold. The position up to 1891 in regard to the 
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production of gold was approximately as follows. Taking the whole annual 
production of silver and gold as 100, the proportions of each were :— 











Silver. | Gold. 

1851-55 81°8 18°2 

56-60 81°5 18°5 

61-65 85°6 14°4 

Soetbeer 66-70 87'5 12°5 

71-75 92° 8 

76-80 93°4 6°6 

81-85 95°2 48 

86-90 961 3°9 

Estimated } 1891 95°3 4°7 
1892 95° 5 








This, however, hardly gives a fair idea of the prodigious increase of gold 
that has taken place in the last three years, as the ratio is swamped by the 
State-aided production of American silver. The production of gold alone 
annually up to 1890 was something like 5,500,000 ounces per annum, or 
rather more. In 1890 the South African fields began to come into fuller 
play and added 500,000 ounces to the total, or one-eleventh part of the 
world’s production, in the third year of their existence as gold-fields. In 
1891 they increased their output to 730,000 ounces; in 1892, to 1,210,000 
ounces; and in 1893 seem likely to equal 1,500,000 ounces. With the 
future of these fields we propose to deal presently. In addition to these 
figures must be added the increasing output of the Indian mines, amounting 
to something like 100,000 ounces per annum; and the output of the 
Barberton, Lydenburg, Zululand and Mashonaland fields, the total of which 
is at present small. 

The monetary value, then, of the additions now being made to the world’s 
supply of gold is, taking gold at 7os. per ounce, about 244 millions sterling 
annually, of which amount about 44 millions per annum is increase on the 
totals of 1890. 

It would appear from such figures as we have been able to obtain that 
the value of the yield of the Californian and Australian fields together, during 
the ten years of their prosperity, amounted to something like 47,400,000 
annually, gold at 70s. 

At that time this increase was looked upon as something so phenomenal 
that—we say it upon the authority of Mr. Seyd—the demonetization of gold 
was seriously discussed ; while the rise in prices which occurred is a matter of 
well-known history. 

On the other hand, at the present time, when the South African increase 
bids fair to beat easily in amount, and out of all knowledge in duration of 
yield, the Australian and Californian discoveries together, the demonetization 
of silver is, we might almost say, of daily occurrence, and prices (witness land, 
wheat, iron, copper, wool) fade away to the infinite nothingness. 

That the remedy to our sad plight is now working, and, sooner or later, 
must effect its own cure, appears to us as certain as anything short of actual 
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occurrence can be. What the ultimate output of South Africa may eventually 
be it is impossible to estimate, though we shall presently give some interesting 
figures ; but even were it to increase to no more than 7 millions annually, 
such an addition could not but have a prodigious effect if continued. Let us 
look at the parallel case of the course of silver. In 1870 the world’s annual 
supply was worth about £11,350,000, with silver at 55. Steadily year by 
year the output increased and the price fell. In 1880 the output was valued 
at about £18,000,000, the price per ounce being about 52d. In 1890, we 
believe, though our sources of information are not as authoritative as 
those on which we have relied for our previous figures, the total pro- 
duction of silver was under 160,000,000 ounces, which at the average 
price of 40d. would mean £ 26,000,000 approximately. Since that time the 
output of silver has not we believe increased, but rather diminished; while 
the price has fallen to 33¢., representing a fall of nearly 17 per cent. in two 
years, and consequently a reduction in monetary value of something like 
44,000,000 of the annual value. In twenty-three years therefore there has 
been added above the previously normal supply of silver about £158,000,000, 
or 7 millions sterling annually. And with what effect? Notoriously, that 
silver has fallen from, say, 60d. to 33d., or 47 per cent. ; that it is as a precious 
metal despised and rejected among men to such an extent that in the twenty- 
third year of its growth it has been suddenly decapitated ; that silver-using 
countries have been able to undersell gold-using ; that silver securities no man 
will touch; and, in short, that if Anathema Maranatha were not too long a 
word for jin de siecle conversation it would be applied as frequently, verbally 
as it is now mentally, to silver and all its workings, by every thinking 
man. 

The computations of Mr. Seyd, we are well aware, put the entire stock of 
gold now existing at something like £800,000,000, and that of silver at 
4720,000,000 ; all in the form of coin or bullion, and not including loss and 
forgotten hoards and articles of luxury. We have seen arguments put forward 
by persons of the renown of Mr. H. H. Gibbs urging that upon these data it 
is quite incredible that the “ twenty-five or thirty million of annual increment ” 
can have any effect upon the prices of commodities at large. Passing over 
the fact that the annual increment appears to amount to more nearly 45 
or 50 millions, and assuming the above figures to have some degree of 
correctness, as far as correctness is possible in computing over a period 
between 1493 and 1890, it appears to us that there is a different interpretation 
capable of being produced. Gold is the subject of discussion, therefore let 
us take it. This £800,000,000 of gold coin is dispersed somewhere among 
the gold-using nations of the world, which may roughly be said to comprise 
Europe, North America and Oceania. The population of these amounts to 
about 400,000,000, so that everyone had £2 of gold to bless himself with 
up to 1890, and general prices were almost at their lowest. The annual 
production of gold, however, since then, has been about 23 millions. Add to 
this our hypothesis of an annual addition of 7 millions, or 30 millions in all, 
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and we have an annual production of something less than ro per cent. of the 
whole stock. If, then, the cost of production of general commodities goes no 
lower, efficient demand does not decrease, and none of our 400,000,000 
examples discard their gold, each one will lose by the increase of gold 1s. in 
the pound annually. That is to say, each man’s pound will be worth 1g9s. at 
the end of the first year, 18s. at the end of the second, and so on; which 
seems to us struggling bankers a fairly heavy loss. But all this is in the 
clouds; what has occurred on the earth? Will anyone deny that the 
Australian and Californian finds were not immediately precedent upon a great 
rise of prices? Can anyone adduce facts to support an argument that 
commodities in those years were subjected to a vastly increased cost of 
production, or a vastly less demand, to account for their rise? Will anyone 
contest the fact that the annual addition of 7 millions of silver to a stock of 
720,000,000 among the silver-using population, amounting to, say, 
800,000,000, has produced a catastrophe in silver quite unparalleled? Why, 
then, should not the annual addition of 7 millions of gold to a stock of 
800,000,000 spread among a population of 400,000,000 produce a similar 
fallin gold? We may add, incidentally, that we are quite aware that our 
total estimated population does not come up to the 1,400,000,000 supposed 
to be on the face of the globe ; we have allowed 200,000,000 for our estimate 
of the number of cannibals, Australian bank shareholders, and Esquimaux, 
who may reasonably be supposed to possess nothing. But if there is no 
reason to be assigned other than those we have brought forward for the rise 
in prices ensuing on gold discoveries, and the fall in its own price ensuing on 
the enormously increased production of one commodity—silver, it appears 
tolerably obvious to draw the conclusion that the value of gold will fall, and 
prices will rise, if the output of gold increases at the rate we have suggested. 
But will it? We think it will for the reasons hereon ensuing. 

The reefs of the Witwatersrandt gold-fields of South Africa are in extent 
something like 40 miles on a curve shaped roughly like a horse-shoe cut 
in two longitudinally. The reefs at the ends of the curve become much 
broken up, and although they reappear in the Klerksdorp district on the 
western end of the reef, and in the Zululand border on the east end, we will 
take for the purposes of our argument the main curve of a continuous 40 
miles. The dip of the reef to the horizon varies considerably, being much 
flatter at both ends than at the centre, at all events to moderate depths. The 
whole formation therefore is something of the shape of an elliptical bowl 
buried in the ground to its edge at a tilt of some 60 degrees. In all this 
there is nothing peculiar. But where the peculiarity comes in, as the phrase 
is, is that these reefs are not of quartz, of which in every other portion of the 
world gold reefs are formed, but of a hard, gravelly concrete, locally known as 
banket. This concrete carries gold with the most amazing regularity through- 
out its whole course, and though the yield per ton is comparatively poor, the 
regularity of the yield atones for its shortcomings in richness. Of these reefs 
there may be said to be four main ones—the North, Main, Main Reef leaders and 
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South Reef. There are other notable reefs occurring, such as the Chimes, the 
Black and others, but the four reefs named are at present the best known. 
The Main Reef is comparatively poor, though of great thickness, but the South 
and North and Main Reef leader run on an average throughout the Rand 
about 10 dwts to the ton. Some parts produce more richly than others: for 
instance,,the central part, comprising the Ferreira, Salisbury, Worcester and 
others, runs over an ounce to the ton, apart from what is afterwards gained by 
the tailings processes ; while others, instances of which are New Aurora West and 
Langlaagte Estate, run only 6 dwts. to 8 dwts. Now the cost of milling, mining . 
and all expenses is covered in a well-managed mine by 5 dwts. per ton, and there 
are something like 2,500 stamps running on the Rand, crushing probably 
3 tons per diem each for, say, 26 days in every'month. This gives a total of 
2,340,000 tons crushed per annum ; and taking the average profit at 5 dwts. per 
ton, means with gold at 70s. a total annual profit of 2 millions odd, and a total 
annual addition of gold to the world’s stock of 44 millions roughly. Now 
fresh companies are coming into work daily, and the old companies are 
increasing their heads of stamps very largely. The Crown, for instance, has 
go stamps running, it is putting up 120 stamps more ; and so with many others. 
In addition to which the cyanide process is only just beginning to be at all 
widely adopted. By its means all the old tailings of the mines, from which 
as much gold as the then known processes had enabled to be extracted, are 
now being re-treated with the approximate result that of a ton containing gold, 
about 55 per cent. was extracted by the old process over. the plates, and now 
about 30 per cent. more is being got by the cyanide out of the same ton. 
No doubt processes are not yet perfect, and it may reasonably be expected 
that the extraction will exceed the present percentage in course of time. Is 
it, then, so sanguine a hope to entertain that the output will very shortly reach 
our 7 millions per annum and much more, if the reefs last ? 
Now let us look at what we know about the duration of the mines. 


Most of the better worked mines have now the 300-feet level opened up, 
but have not extracted more than about half of the second level, usually 
about 80 feet higher. Yet this level and a half has taken between four and 
five years to extract, yielding 334 million ounces of gold. No doubt 
‘extraction in future will be much quickened to keep up with increased 
heads of stamps, and must accordingly modify our estimates. As to the 
depth to which we know that the reefs extend, until a few weeks ago the drill ~ 
had not been actually down deeper than 620 feet, though all geologists were 
agreed in saying that the formation probably extended to a very much greater 
depth. Just lately, however, an experimental borehole put down at a con- 
siderable distance south of the outcrop of the Main Reef cut the whole 
Main Reef series at a depth of 2,400 feet, the reefs apparently maintaining 
their size identically, and their yield if anything at rather more per ton with 
similar measurements at the outcrop. Also it was found that what had long 
been suspected was true; that as they went down the angle of the dip of the 
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reefs grew less and flattened out so that, whereas at the corresponding point 
north of the borehole on the outcrop the dip was about 45 per cent., the dip 
at 2,400 feet was only about 16 per cent. 

It would therefore seem that the permanency of the reefs themselves is 
quite certain, and that there is more than a fair presumption that the yield 
will be maintained at great depths as it has been at shallower. If we 
endeavour to reduce the data we have given to figures and their resultants, 
the mind becomes unequal to comprehend the enormous. totals, and takes 
refuge in thinking of astronomy. ‘These data are: 40 miles of reef, over 
6 feet thick, dipping at an angle of, say, 30 per cent. to a point on the 
perpendicular depth 740 yards below the surface, and carrying something 
like three-quarters of an ounce to the ton. Moreover, there appears to be 
no sort of reason for supposing that the reefs do not go very much deeper 
than the depth named, and that they will outlast the capacity of man to work 
them. We venture to add a calculation of our own, based upon much more 
modest data than those given above, and which was made long before the 
2,400-feet strike was known. In order to arrive at an estimate of the probable 
life of the mines, we assumed that they would goto the 1,000-feet level and no 
further. Adjusting our calculation now to the present ameliorated conditions 
of the mines in regard to increased output, we are strongly of opinion that, 
unless the number of stamps be still further very largely increased, there 
are not six mines on the Rand that will reach their 1,000-feet level in fifteen 
years from now. We believe this to be a strictly moderate calculation as to 
the depth at which it will pay to work, or at which men can work; there 
appears at present some reason to suppose that 3,000 feet vertical may form 
a limit, though but little can be known on this point. It is certain that the 
extra cost of deep working is not a great factor, and it also is, we believe, the 
case that copper is worked in the States at 4,000 feet vertical. So far as 
thermometric tests in the borehole at 2,400 feet have gone, there appears no 
reason to suppose that the atmospheric conditions are excessively trying at 
that depth. Moreover, as by the time the 3,000-feet level will have been 
reached, the present generation will presumably have been dead some years, 
there does not seem any sufficient cause to exercise our prophetic instincts 
further. 

We have not even touched upon the consideration of the Klerksdorp and 
Zululand continuations of the Rand, nor have we done more than mention 
the quartz mining of Barberton, Lydenburg, Rustenberg and Mashonaland, 
all of which will, we think, turn out great gold-fields. Nor have we mentioned 
the increasing production of the Indian mines. 

As a whole, then, again we ask, does it appear unreasonable to suppose 
that a short time will see 7 millions and more added annually to the output 
of 1890? 

Let us now attempt to give some forecast of what will occur if 7 
millions annually of gold be added to our stock. At the time of writing it is 
probably the case that all the gold countries have as much gold as they 
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require, with the notable exception of the United States. Germany has 
replaced her demonetized silver by gold; France holds large reserves ; the 
Bank of England can spare a million or more with ease; Hungary has 
almost, if not quite, completed her conversion; and the future of Italy, 
Spain and Greece is hardly likely to affect the gold question greatly, while 
Russia is too poor to attempt a gold standard for long enough. It therefore 
appears that America alone will be likely to disturb the holdings of gold 
materially ; always supposing—which is a large supposition—that she will repeal 
the Sherman Act unconditionally shortly, and will not ordain free coinage, or 
put herself on a silver basis. The amount of gold America will require under 
this hypothesis is probably about the same as that which she has lost in the 
last few years. Since the passing of the Sherman Act in the autumn of 1890 
America has bought 4,500,000 ounces per month regularly; that is, she has 
now in the Treasury something over 160,000,000 ounces of silver, which may 
probably be taken as worth now at least 1s. per ounce less than when she 
bought it. This would work out at a loss to America of about 8 millions, but 
is probably to be estimated at nearer 10 millions were it to be realized 
actually. That is to say that America has issued silver notes to an amount 
which, if redeemed in gold at face value, will cost her 10 millions, and this 
amount not improbably approximately represents the demand she will make 
upon European gold. It may not, of course, be made all at once, as by an 
issue of United States bonds; more probably she will rely upon the balance 
of trade turning largely in her favour, and upon increased confidence being 
sufficiently generated by the regulation of her currency laws to extract and 
put into circulation again the gold now being hoarded through fear. But, 
however the amount is taken, it will, we think, not have more than a passing 
effect, if it has any at all, for by the close of 1894 not far short of this amount 
will have been added to the world’s present stock ; and in the absence of any 
unforeseen occurrence—in which apparently we may include a revival of 
business prosperity—present stocks as now held, and under present con- 
ditions, are sufficient. We need hardly say that we fully recognize the 
enormous dangers attending vaticination upon so complicated a set of 
circumstances. But it does not appear on the above showing improbable 
that the year 1895 will witness the unaccustomed fact of there being enough 
gold to go round comfortably. If this should prove to be the case, ensuing 
years undoubtedly, we think, will tend to depreciate the value of gold, and, 
consequently, to raise the price of all commodities of which the supply is 
limited. 

Finally, it appears to us that the true line of deliverance does not run 
through the thorny thickets of bimetallism; refuses to deflect from its course 
to include Lord Winchilsea’s scheme ; disregards the silvery meads alluringly 
planted out on either side of its rugged way, but steadfastly holds on straight 
and true to the land of sorrow and darkness from whence come the young 


and old lion—Africa. 
ALFRED J. BETHELL. 
The Lodge, Doncaster, 


July,+1893. 
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Monetary Review. 





was reduced to 4 per cent. on September 14th 
and to 3% per cent. a week later. Previously, while 
the Bank rate was kept up at 5 per cent., the market had fallen 
so decidedly that bills were taken in at half the nominal official 
charge. The Bank of England itself was taken to task for having 
retained the fiction so long after it was necessary to make a 5 per 
cent. Bank rate effective. Almost throughout the month there has 
been a continuous fall in the rates of discount, and the market terms 
for the discount of fine three months’ bills, which were 4 per cent. a 
month ago, have dropped until 2 per cent. has been reached. 
The market, indeed, had satisfied itself that the American crisis was 
over, and the gold drain at an end, long before the Bank directors 
thought themselves at liberty to retrace their steps. Inthe last week 
of August the net movement of gold at the Bank was an influx of 
#800,000 from abroad, in the first week of September there was a 
net influx of £334,000, in the second week an influx of £315,000, 
and in the third week a further influx of £270,000. The market 
rate of discount having got down to 2 per cent. in Lombard Street, 
it was found that the German exchange had fallen so heavily as to 
enable bullion dealers to take bar gold from the London market and 
export it to Berlin at a profit. The Bank reserve, however, had 
risen to 17% millions in the middle of September, and, as we write, is 
#18,300,000. Our usual comparison of rates runs thus :— 

















Fieest Market Rates—Best Bills. 
Stoue Bank Rate. 
Three Months. | Four Months. | Six Months. 
Aug. 21, 1893. 23 % 4% 4 Zz 4% 4% 
Sept.22, , - 13% 2% 23% 23 % 33% 
Movement . .| —1}% —2% —14% —114% — 3% 

















Financial affairs have been very dull and apathetic. The Stock 
Exchange began the month ina hopeful frame of mind, and bear 
operators in American stocks hurried in to close accounts by buying 
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shares. As the month went on it began to be perceived that every- 
thing was not rose-coloured. It is true, the repeal of the Sherman 
Act is practically assured, and it is also true that the reserves of the 
New York banks have now gone considerably above the minimum 
required by law, instead of shewing, as they did shew early in August, 
a deficiency of £3,300,000. When the New York banks have such a 
deficiency they are prevented by law from lending, and the issue of 
clearing-house certificates by those. banks—merely certificates of 
indebtedness—did not enable them to give free accommodation to 
the business public. Everything that could be done, however, was 
done, and time at last cured the trouble, the panic burning itself out 
and hoards of money returning to New York, instead of goirig into 
circulation, as usual, in September. The September demands for 
money in fact had been anticipated, and local hoards came out in a 
wonderful way. 


The American Legislature has still to determine the future basis 
of currency. According to some indications, the various States of 
America may be empowered to authorize the issue of notes within 
the said States, the banks depositing State bonds in the place of the 
National Government bonds, which have hitherto formed the basis 
of note-issues by National banks. The outcome of it all, however, 
has yet to be seen. Consols and other securities classed as gilt- 
edged have risen in the market, always with the exception of India 
sterling stocks, which have given way in consequence of the inability 
of the India Council to sell its drafts at or over Is. 34d. per rupee. 
The Council has managed to pay its way by the issue, or part issue, 
of £1,386,000 debentures bearing 3% per cent. interest, for which 
powers had been obtained some time ago. But the formal issue of 
an India sterling loan is still looked upon as probable. In France 
a conversion of the 4% per cent. rentes is now believed to be 
approaching. On this hint operators on the Bourse have been 
buying up all kinds of alternative investments, such as Egyptian, 
Turkish and other well-known favourites of the French public, with 
the idea of forestalling a demand later on. The French elections 
gave the impetus to the Bourse, and brought into the scope of 
practical matters the said conversion. The Republic seems to be 
now finally consolidated in France. Rio has been bombarded by 
revolutionists, who have command of the Navy—the principal power 
in Brazil. 


The House of Lords has rejected the Home Rule Bill by a 
large majority. 
VOL. LVI. 49 
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As to commercial matters, the worst feature of the month is the 
continuance of the coal-strike in various parts of England; South 
Wales being the first to settle its differences, the Midlands and 
Yorkshire remaining in a state of great social and commercial disturb- 
ance. The returns of exports for August are fairly encouraging, 
allowance being made for the coal-strike ; a kind of paralysis coming 
upon the manufacturing interests of the country in the absence of 
cheap and plentiful coal. Our index number of wholesale prices, 
which was 2,293 a month ago, is now 2,351; coal, cotton, maize 
and other articles having risen. The price of silver has been 
fairly firm, rising to 34%d. in consequence of the continued 
Indian demand, which is still a little puzzling. It was supposed 
that the closing of the Indian mints to private coinage would greatly 
check the demand for silver in that country, but either the people 
are content to take it in its uncoined form, ¢.g., for ornaments and 
hoards, or there is a good deal of illicit coinage and otherwise still 
going on; but the former is the probable explanation. Latterly, 
American sales have been pressed, and the price is very flat again. 


ys 
a 





STOCK EXCHANGE VALUES. 
Two months have elapsed since our last table of valuations was 


made up, and the comparison of prices on the 21st September, with 
those of July 21st, comes out thus :— 
VALUATION OF 344 PusLic SECURITIES. 
According to prices July 21st, 1893 : . £2,780,753,000 
pA 9» 9 September 21st ‘ 3 2,750,319,000 


Decrease. . . 430,434,000 
Being a diminution at the rate of more than 1 per cent. In the 
interval money has been somewhat dear and has grown cheap again, 
but the temporary dearness gave a shake to some of the markets for 
high-class stocks. Rupee paper still refuses to advance to the rank 
of a gold security, the Indian rupee as yet failing to get quite to 
1s. 34%4d., to say nothing of the permanent 1s. 4d. aimed at. The 
fall in foreign Government stocks during the summer has been con- 
siderable. French 4% per cent. rentes are to be converted into stock, 
bearing a lower rate of interest, and their price has fallen in the 
market. Italian rentes have given way in connection with the 
depreciation of Italian paper currency—always an indication of 
troubled finance. Brazilian and other South American bonds have 
been depressed by the new wave of revolution which has come over 
the capital of Brazil and a large part of Argentina. The coming 
reduction of interest on 4% per cent. French rentes has caused buying, 
instead, of Egyptian and other of the better-class foreign Government 
securities. Home railways, which have lost in the aggregate about 
1% millions of gross revenue during the past three months, have been 
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flat in the stock market, but with an occasional and strong tendency 
to recover from the depression incidental to the Coal Strike. The 
end of the acute stage of the American currency crisis has allowed 
U. S. railroad shares and bonds to advance considerably from the 
lowest prices reached during August, and to some extent from July 
prices. Bank shares—home, colonial and semi-foreign—have all 
gained value, as have waterworks and gas stocks. Generally speaking, 
the past two months have not been a period of recovery in values. 
Recovery has been the exception. 
TABLE.—SHOWING VALUES OF SECURITIES AND THEIR AGGREGATE VARIATION 


DURING THE PAST MONTH. 
[o00’s omitted.] 





E Market Values. Comparison. * 
Nominal Department, 
Amour (P ar containing 





July 21,1893 |Sept. 21, 1893. Increase, Decrease. 


; £ £ 4 £ 
800,194 | 15 British and Indian} 811,591 | 801,559 = 10,032 
Funds 
36,378 | 8 Corporation (U.K.) 40,693 40,173 ian 520 
Stocks 
49,416 | 11 Colonial Gov. do. 48,964 48,927 ia 37 
21,375 | 4 Do. Inscribed do. 21,874 22,129 Se 
907,878 | 30 Foreign Gov. do.| 757,307] 743,806 ae 13,501 
201,166 | 19 British Rail. Ord.| 265,223 258,827 an 6,396 
114,486 | 14 Do. Debenture do. 162,396 160,851 ise 1,545 
105,616 | 12 Do. Preference do.| 150,637 145,608 et 5,029 
51,010 | 8 Indian Railway do. 73,861 735154 site 707 
56,014 | 8 Railways in British 23,492 25,270 1,778 ae 
Possessions do. 
93,057 | 11 American Ry. Shs. 56,618 59,611 2,993 
51,532 | 11 Do. Bonds (Gold) . 38,432 38,947 515 
10,742 | 5 Do. do. (Stg.) . 12,190 12,070 es 
16,116 | 10 Foreign Railway . 11,485 12,046 561 
83,261 | 6 Do. Obligations . 53,116 51 
15,955 |, 12 Home BankShares} 41,574 126 
5,100 | ) 4 Australasian do. 7,170 410 
5,094 | ) 7 OtherColonial do. 5944 526 
11,270 | \ 10 Foreign do. 13,209 218 
7,038 | 8 Corporation Stocks 7,668 aed 
(Col. and For.) 
7,337 | 11 Finan. Land. ° 6,738 a 
10,842 | 4Gas . ° ; 24,830 592 
4,258 | 18 Insurance . ; 22,295 121 
6,758 | 8 Coal, Iron & Steel 5,103 36 
20,716 | 6Can.and Dock . 50,196 331 
4,533 | 8 Breweries . . 7,921 ove 
32714 | 14 Com.Industrial,etc. 4,341 
10,690 | 13 Mines (Foreign) . 95343 eee 
5,316 | 6Shipping . : 5.312 109 
17,557 | 12 Telegraph and 18,974 18,905 mee 
Telephone 
4,066 | 11 Tram.and Omnibus 4,069 4,108 39 
8,553 | 10 Waterworks . ° 17,787 18,217 430 








9,091 


Less | Increase 


2,747,038 1334 Totals 4| 2,780,753 | 2,750,319 | Net Decrease 
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A BANKING ADVENTURE IN NEW ZEALAND. 


I was a junior clerk in a large banking establishment in one of our great 
manufacturing centres. The bank was an important one, widely known, 
highly developed and organised, its pioneering career behind it, safety and 
prosperity before, looming in the far future amalgamation and, perhaps, State- 
absorption. Running in a groove of prosperity, its management was to a 
great extent a matter of rule-of-three, and there was naturally little scope for 
initiatory genius, or chance of rapidadvancement. ‘The work was monotonous 
and hard, though not so hard, the hours not so long, so terribly long, as falls 
to the lot of clerks in most business establishments in large cities. ‘The sur- 
roundings were unhealthy, the life conventional, salaries ruled small. The 
position of a bank clerk entails, moreover, as much perfunctory respectability 
as does that of a clergyman of the Church of England. 

I longed for a change, and my thoughts continually ran upon the opening 
at that time, early in the eighties, afforded to an English bank clerk, of a 
career in the colonies. By dint of much correspondence, a good character 
from my employers and the possession of a Bankers’ Institute Final Certifi- 
cate (a document which promises to be increasingly useful as time goes on, 
and which, if the signs of the times are to be read, will be some day indis- 
pensable to all candidates for promotion to the higher offices open to bankers), 
I obtained a position on the staff of a well-known colonial bank. I was 
appointed second clerk to a branch in New Plymouth. New Plymouth is a 
pretty little seaport, capital of the province of Taranaki, on the West Coast 
of the North Island. It is best known, no doubt, to English investors 
through the breakwater, in the construction of which many stones and much 
capital have been sunk. 

Should the engineers succeed in constructing a good breakwater there, 
New Plymouth may rise to some eminence as a port in New Zealand—the 
England of the future. : 

Behind the township stands out Mount Egmont, a picturesque height, of 
which, on a clear day, a magnificent view is afforded from the harbour. 
New Plymouth is surrounded on all sides, but that facing the sea, by great 
forests ; perforated, as it were, by numerous rapid and shallow streams, which 
run down to the sea. Dotted here and there in the forests are little village 
settlements, which are connected by rough tracts; most of the heavy traffic, of 
timber especially, being performed by huge waggons drawn by teams of 
bullocks. At that time there was a Maori war scare, and terrified settlers 
were pouring in from the bush and outlying settlements ; the more timid were 
leaving the town, and troops were arriving daily. The older settlers had a 
very vivid recollection of the previous wars, which resembled to a very con- 
siderable extent the American-Indian wars, the horrors of which are so 
familiar to readers of Fenimore Cooper’s novels. The natives, powerful and 
courageous, but cruel and vindictive, had wreaked their vengeance upon 
every man, woman, or child captured; they surprised and destroyed outlying 
settlements, and murdered the inhabitants. 

However, in this case the scare proved groundless, or, perhaps, the 
prompt arrival of troops, of which a good many were volunteers, overawed 
Te Whiti, the Maori Chief, and his followers. 

The people I found sociable and pleasant, the life free and healthy. The 
surrounding scenery was grand and picturesque, of its kind unsurpassed in 
the world. The forests were remarkable for their luxuriant growth—enormous 
trees above —below, every imaginable variety of fern. One scene still lingers 
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upon my memory; it was called the “ Meeting of the Waters.” Here, as its 
beautiful name signifies, two rivers met, and mingling together in one broad 
stream, glided rapidly on, the shallow waters making delicious music over 
their stony bed, and rustling through the ferns which overhung their banks, 
while around rose the great silent forest, whose magnificent trees, in all the 
dignity of their massy foliage, gazed immutably down upon the changing 
river as it flowed past. Now and again ‘the harmony would be broken by 
the strange cry of some Maori teamster, urging his bullocks down the path 
Week ce ee we eee ee oe ae ee Ce ee 

At that time towns were far apart and communication most difficult, 
and the branches of our company in that district few. Indeed, I believe 
that New Plymouth, and Wanganui, the next town, monopolised the only 
two. A railway line ran half-way between these two towns; the rest of the 
journey had to be encompassed on foot with pack-horses. The, beaten 
tracks were generally in an awful state, pedestrian and pack-horse alike 
sinking deep in the mud. On either side of the road rose the great forest, 
with now and then a log cabin or two run up on the wayside, the inhabitants 
of which were generally very hospitable and desirous of discussing, over a 
cup of tea, the news of the outside world. 

It could not pay the company to open branches in some of these settle- 
ments, but still there were clients worth having, and settlements worth 
exploiting. The difficulty was overcome in the case of settlements through 
which the railway passed by a system of vai/way banking. That is to say, 
on certain days, and at certain hours (prearranged), the bank sent a couple 
of clerks and a porter, all provided with means of defence, with cash, etc., in 
a carriage hired from the railway company, in which, at the various stopping 
stations, the officials met the banking requirements of the settlers. Rather a 
novel idea this must sound to English bankers! 


With a view to secrecy and safety, hours and days were often altered, for 
the train passed through wild and solitary districts, which were dotted here 
and there by small log huts and tiny village settlements of half-castes and 
renegade whites, some of whom were of a desperate and depredatory 
character, and were, although they had not attained to the dignity and title 
of bushrangers, sufficiently awkward customers to deal with. The trains 
went but slowly, and were easily stopped. 


Now and then great bush fires decimated the forests and pauperised their 
inhabitants, ruining whole settlements, and causing great loss of life. At 
such times these forest settlers, desperate and famished, were especially 
dangerous. The line was at places rather badly constructed, and sometimes, 
during such a fire, a great tree would fall across it, arresting the progress of 
the train for a considerable time, and attracting, in the hope of reward, to 
the help of the railway officials, numbers of, if I may use the term, forest 
loafers. Often at such moments would I look to my revolver, a weapon 
with which we were all furnished, feeling considerable anxiety for the safety 
of my charge, sometimes amounting to three or four hundred pounds. It 
was at such a time that the following adventure occurred. 


One day, near Christmas, which, in New Zealand, is equivalent to saying 
near Midsummer, I and my companion clerk, with the porter, had started on 
our rounds, which took the whole of a working-day to complete. There 
had been a long spell of dry weather. The air was sultry, and the heat had 
been rendered almost intolerable by the great bush fires which raged in 
several quarters round the township. Many settlements had been destroyed, 
and the settlers killed and ruined ; numbers of Maori half-castes and farm 
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servants had fled to the intact parts of the backwoods, about which they 
roamed in a desperate and famished condition. 

We had thought that the direction in which we were going had been 
spared, but we soon had occasion to change our minds, for we had not 
proceeded far into the bush before we perceived that, unless we were 
particularly lucky, the train would be cut off from the next settlement by 
falling trees, laid low by the fires which raged near the railroad. 

The bush was on fire on one side of the road only. The other side was 
evidently alive with natives and half-castes, either escaped from the destruction 
meted out to their property or on the look-out for plunder. At a spot where 
the railroad ran far too near to the bush we were blocked by a fallen tree. 
We determined to attempt to outstrip the fire, and help, though to us not 
very satisfactory help, was soon forthcoming. I was uneasy at this enforced 
stay at such a place, and the more so as I saw a half-caste with whom we had 
had serious trouble over a business matter, and who, I knew, lived in one of 
the destroyed settlements, earnestly talking, with frequent gestures in our 
direction, to a group of ruffianly-looking men. I drew the attention of my 
companion to them, and we agreed to watch them carefully. Meanwhile, the 
scene was terrific. On our right the fire raged and raced up the vast trees, of 
which first one and then another fell with a great crash and blaze of flames 
and sparks. A very pandemonium of fire-demons let loose, revelling in their 
horrible orgy, roaring and cracking, over their helpless victims! To the left 
lay the forest again—but what a contrast! ‘The nearest trees shone out 
brilliantly—between the gusts of smoke and ashes—against the darkness 
beyond. 

There was perceptible in them a strange, noiseless motion, a crumbling 
and searing of the leaves ; blossoms and twigs dropped from the trees in an 
everlasting but silent movement. It was as if the trees of the forest were 
silently stripping themselves for the fight which seemed before them. Far 
ahead of us, the strange, heterogeneous band of men, sweating and straining 
in the terrible heat, were, with hoarse cries and oaths, attempting to remove 
the fallen monarch of the forest. 

My companion suddenly drew my attention to several of the men, in- 
cluding the half-caste, who were slinking off from the general group into the 
forest beyond, and were soon hidden from view by a wave of smoke, which 
completely enveloped them. Little doubt remained in our minds as to their 
intention. Glancing round our carriage, I saw that the porter was not there. 

To call to him would be useless, as the distance was too great, and the 
noise too loud, for our voices to be heard from the fallen tree which, un- 
known to us, and contrary to our expressed wishes, he was assisting to remove. 
What, then, were we to do? 

To join the main body would be but to subdivide the spoil, for, as soon as 
they recognised the reason for our own action, they would undoubtedly help 
our assailants. Prolonged defence was out of the question—flight to the left 
side, which had been taken by the half-caste and his fellows, impossible. To 
remain where we were was to be robbed, perhaps murdered, by the desperate 
and famished men. The only opening for escape seemed to be the forest on 
our right, which was still burning, but through which, supposing the fire not to 
have extended very far in width, a bold and rapid dash might lead us into 
safety. The attempt, even if successful, would be dangerous in the extreme ; 
its failure would be fatal. 

Our hesitation was but momentary. Through the smoke on our extreme 
left we could see blurred figures cautiously approaching. 
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Taking our pistols, we determined, before flight, to avenge our possible 
fate. Soon, catching a clear glimpse of the half-caste, I shot him down dead ; 
simultaneously, my companion winged his man. Hardly had the shots rung | 
out, when the men made a determined rush upon our carriage. Seizing our 
charge, we made a desperate dash into the furnace before us. 

Stumbling half blindly in the blazing light, threatened every moment by a 
falling carcase of a once magnificent tree, scorched in the terrific heat, 
parched with thirst, and above all overcome by the terrible scene around, 
upon which we hardly dared gaze, which seemed but a ghastly nightmare to 
our bewildered brains, a terrible disclosure of a nether world, a seeming 
inferno of the lost, peopled by horrible shapes, creatures of our distended 
imagination, having being in the pitiful sight of the grotesque and distorted 
trees seized by the cruel and pitiless fire-cdemon. . . . .- - + + «+ + + 
—We staggered on. "Twas like some terrible battle-field; war ’twixt fire 
and forest. Rows of trees, like soldiers killed in the ranks, lay stretched on 
the ground in all the abandon of death, while here and there some giant, in 
its last agony, tottered to its fall. We seemed as aide-de-camps dashing 
preoccupied through a desperate battle, before whom the whole scene flashes, 
leaving but the more salient features—the flash of the rifles, the roar of the 
guns, the sighs and groans of the wounded, the yells of the victors, the rattle 
of the drums, the thunder of the horses’ hoofs as the cavalry charged upon 
their foes, and above all, and through all, the horrible, noiseless, ceaseless 
fall, now in whole ranks, now in units, of the slaughtered soldiery—photo- 
graphed indelibly upon our minds. 

Wearied and sore, with aching eyes and tired limbs, we were almost 
sinking with despair, but the desperate rush, which had lasted scarcely a 
minute, but had seemed a life-time, was soon to come to an end. With a 
cry of joy, my companion, who was a little ahead of me, dashed forward as 
though some glad sight had reinvigorated him, and leaping a slight obstacle 
fell, with a, to me, delightful splash, into one of those broad, though shallow 
and rapid streams which run through the forest on their way down to the 
= and which, in this case as in others, had cut off the fire from the other 
side. 

Overcome with fatigue, we threw ourselves down on the opposite bank, 
and listened anxiously for any sound of pursuit, but with the exception of the 
occasional crash of a falling tree, and the ripple of the water as it passed us, 
nothing could be heard, and we concluded, as was indeed the case, that the 
men, disheartened by the loss of their leader, had not ventured to follow us 
through the burning forest. 

Later on, by following the stream, we arrived at a settlement at which we 
were well known, and gladly made welcome by the settlers. 

At night we once more arrived at New Plymouth, after a day the 
occurrences of which, I think, I might consider unique in the business 
routine of a banker’s life. 

Police were despatched to the scene of the attempted outrage, but the 
men had disappeared, with the dead body of their leader, and left no traces 
behind them. 

The company made a liberal recognition of our services, and now I find 
myself in England once more, and like to sit and dream of those days, now 
long past, when I lived in that newer, if not greater, Britain beyond the Seas. 

E. VERE BARCLAY. 


_ (Our contributor confesses to some manipulation of fact in the foregoing, but, having 
lived in the quarter of which he writes, claims to be able to give a good idea of the perils 
of early New Zealand banking.—Ep.] 
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NOTES ON THE AMERICAN CRISIS. 
(By PROFESSOR FREDERIKSEN.) 


To the Editor of the ‘‘ Bankers’ Magazine.” 
Paris, September. 

S1r,—The spectacle seen of late in the United States gives occasion for 
several observations. Much I find in the interesting article of Mr. Lawson 
in your last number. Some additions and corrections may be needed. 

Nothing is more worth notice than the influence exercised by sentiment. 
Of pure sentiment, as the main cause of the great decennial movements in 
business, I have spoken in a former article about the periodicity of crises in 
your magazine; Arthur Ellis has in the journal of the Economic Association 
shows to what extent it influences the ordinary small waves on the Stock 
Exchange. What we see now in the States is a new demonstration of the 
same. 

Values in the United States had already fallen before the Baring 
crisis. ‘The events incidental to the Ward-Grant failure will be remembered. 
The Nation the other day reproached the Inter-State Commerce Bill with 
the enormous losses in railway values; the cause was rather the previous 
overbuilding and speculation. The new mileage added every year had been 
for some years double the ordinary rate ; an enormous extension was under- 
taken for the sake of competition with other lines, partly competing main 
lines, partly feeders into new country which, at least for the moment, did not 
pay. As a consequence four hundreds of millions was wiped out of existence. 
It was sometimes the whole stock capital, and that this, in the case of the 
Atchison, for instance, had not cost anything at the outset, was only a poor 
solace for the present holders. That the enormous losses did not cause more 
disturbance was a splendid testimony of the solid wealth in those places on 
which they especially fell—Boston probably more than in any other place. 
A great part of the public then retired, however, from speculation on 
’Change. 

As speculation to some extent revived, it was to a large extent other 
things than stock and bonds which attracted attention. For a while it was 
especially oil and silver. Returning to shares, the speculators seemed to 
prefer industrials. England had a part in fostering this love, for it will be 
remembered how, before the Baring crisis—when, on an average, a couple of 
millicn of dollars English money per week sought investment in the States— 
it was income-giving industrial concerns which were looked for more than 
valuable property. Some of these shares, breweries and others, suffered 
cruelly under the Baring crisis; but the species was again in full favour, 
partly based on the advantages produced by Protection, both under old and 
new (McKinley) laws, and still more on the systems of trusts, also connected 
with the Protective system. The highest values were noted at the end of 
1892. I notice that the New York banks had already contracted their affairs 
considerably in March, but I do not notice a considerable crisis before the 
beginning of May—-the so-called “baby-crisis” in industrials on the New 
York Exchange. Some of the same trust-shares, which then suffered a 
fearful fall, had, a short time before, paid bountiful dividends. With them, 
also, good railway securities receded ; a number of the leading stock were 
now quoted one-third lower than the year before. That no greater misfortune 
befell the Stock Exchange was only due to the fact that most of the professionals 
had already unloaded on the outside public. In June commenced the great 
series of disasters. 
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What has happened cannot be ascribed to any single cause. An event 
like the Chicago Exhibition could not but give occasion to immense over- 
speculation, What was seen in Vienna in 1873 was necessarily to be repeated 
on a larger scale in America. In the States about everybody speculates; by 
which I will not say that the people relatively gamble more than in Europe, 
but only that everybody calculates on the economic movement—on con- 
junctures ; for example, the farmers on a rising value for their land, and so 
forth. It is this speculation, this attention to the play of prices by everybody, 
which gives the whole movement in the States such tremendous force, affects 
alike capital and labour, and developes with a rapidity unknown in England. 
But in such a movement mistakes cannot possibly be avoided ; where there 
are “booms,” mainly legitimate and healthy crises will always also take 
place. It will be remembered how ended for a while the Winnipeg 
boom. I have similarly noticed an early reaction in that part of the States 
where the latest immense increase of population, production and values, has 
taken place, because it was last opened by railways, the Northern Pacific 
coming after the other - transcontinental roads—the splendid State of 
Washington. I, for my part, fear city booms more than land booms, and 
especially in connection with such a thing as a World’s Fair. In one year 
there were built in Chicago so many new houses that they, if placed in a row, 
would reach one continuous line of fifty miles. Three to four hundred 
thousand persons streamed together. The Exposition is, in several respects, 
one of the greatest achievements ; but everybody might know that under no 
circumstances could any immense number of persons come over the ocean ; 
even without a McKinley policy it had to be an American exhibition almost 
exclusively. But, to repeat, the over-speculation in Chicago is only one 
example. An early crisis broke out in Sioux City, a town well located at the 
limits of the four good States of Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota and South 
Dakota, but still rather too near the arid belt to form a very great centre. 
Some years ago, when new and rich iron mines were found in Northern 
Michigan and Wisconsin, the boom was soon followed with a small “krach” 
of millions. And these are only single instances. I believe it is possible to 
show in the States the same recurring 8-11 years great economic waves, up 
and down, with strong after-waves, apparent a few years later. 


The influence of the Sherman Law, or, more correctly, of the senseless 
Bland-Allison silver policy of 1878, later formed into the Sherman Bill, has 
been considerable, even if it is too much to say that it has been the main 
cause. This is, however, again a wonderful example of the weight of 
sentiment and opinion. The silver laws have by no means, as has been said, 
been the origin of over-speculation: silver coin and silver certificates have, 
to a.great extent, taken the place of other means of circulation. The 
immense influence exercised by this bad legislation has, more than anything 
else, also been through people’s opinion. Capital has fled, and has been 
hoarded in the country, because it was feared that the Silver Law might 
change the monetary standard. The fear became absolutely groundless as 
soon as Cleveland had formed his Government ; all well-informed people 
then saw that the country would never leave the gold standard. The 
Government was too well instructed to want to do it, and strong enough to 
uphold, under any circumstances, its will. But the mere fear was more than 
sufficient to do harm; still more when people had once formed the idea that 
everything depended on the law. It has been the idea that has taken effect 
—not the direct fear only, but also the general idea that everything would be 
bad as long as this law was in existence. 
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The strongest possible example has now been given of the influence of 
credit and opinion on the amount of money and on prices. The simple 
analysis of the circulating medium ought to prove that credit has more effect 
than the actual amount of metal; no experience can corroborate it more 
than what we have now seen in the States. This whole cycle of crises—the 
Baring in London, the Australian, and now the American, have been crises 
of capital and credit more than of mercantile speculation: the prices of 
merchandise have followed only, and have not led, the depression. It is 
when people fear they may not get the needful money that money actually 
disappears. Itis not exactly the gold that is lacking, nor, directly, the efflux 
of gold driven out by the new silver coins; under other circumstances, if 
gold had gone out for other reasons, it might not have had this effect. Let 
the gold have been $740,000,000, as I believe Carlisle once calculated— 
let it, in the actual reserves, have been only $568,000,000 only at the 
beginning of the year, deducting the later exports ; still money disappeared 
from distrust, and, on this occasion, amounts several times larger which 
disappeared. Runs on the banks took place as early as June on the Pacific 
Coast, in Milwaukee, in Chicago, and at other places. My son gives, ina 
letter to the French Le Monde Economique from Chicago, a graphic description 
of a run on eleven banks in Chicago, which had, with two exceptions, to seek 
protection under a law allowing them to demand thirty days’ grace. It was 
not the big business men who so much took fear for their deposits, but many 
of them had then to sell their holdings of securities, which the small men 
often bought at extremely low prices. Most attempted corners do not 
succeed, and the Reading combination to corner anthracite coal is one 
example only of the many. Yet the Chicago corner in pork seemed to start 
with all possible conditions for success, the supply of hogs having diminished 
one-third compared with the preceding year. It not only broke, although 
undertaken by strong men, it carried with it in its fall wheat and maize. 
Generally, produce was sold down to exceedingly low prices. In the last 
fiscal year, notwithstanding a good harvest, the export had decreased 
$100,000,000 compared to the year before ; produce was now again exported 
freely. Iron works stopped; the production of coal was reduced to a 
minimum ; a number of mills stopped or reduced their working; hundreds 
of thousands of men have had to go without work. We have been told how 
actually the whole system of credit has been about breaking down; people 
who could, feeling themselves obliged to hoard, bank cheques not being paid 
freely, and not being accepted at other places; people turning from cheques 
to remittances of cash by the express companies, and so on. 

Nothing has impressed me more than the despatch stating that the 
Wisconsin Fire and Marine Insurance Company Bank had been obliged to 
close its doors. Founded by Alex. Mitchell, it has been regarded the first of 
all banks in the North-west. Mitchell came out young, represented for some 
time a Scotch banker, by name Smith, but ended as the king of finance of 
the North-west. It was his financial power which built up the big Chicago- 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway system. Clear-headed, cool and powerful, 
he was regarded as the first and peculiarly the safest banker of the country. 
Many stories are current how he weathered early storms when the whole mass 
of Western banks sometimes went under; how he once was saved because 
he was cautious enough to get gold sent up from Chicago at once by water 
and by land, the cart on the road breaking down; how at another time 
farmers came in at the critical point from the outlying settlements to deposit 
and show their confidence. The name of the bank proceeded from one of 
those crises in which the Legislature forbade the functioning of “ banks,” 
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and it then was found possible to avoid the law by taking for a while the 
form and title of an insurance company. Popularly, Mitchell was supposed, 
as he died a few years ago, to be worth $50,000,000 ; he was, undoubtedly, 
not worth as much by far, and he is also supposed to have had heavy losses 
just before his death ; he did large financial business with big men: but the 
big speculators are not always the safest. He left his bank in a splendid posi- 
tion, partly to Ferguson, an old manager in the bank, and a relative, I believe ; 
part to his son, John Mitchell, and part to his nephew, John Johnston, like 
Mitchell himself, son of an Aberdeenshire farmer. I have been told that 
this last, who is one of the most clear-headed bankers I know of, has since 
retired from the bank. It is reported that John Mitchell went down to 
Chicago with $10,000,000 fine paper in order to raise on it $4,000,000, but 
could not get half a million of cash, and was then obliged, momentarily, to 
shut the doors of this bank, the great landmark of Western business life. 

I cannot see but that the action of Government and of leading institutions 
has, under given circumstances, been entirely right. After a moment’s hesi- 
tation, the Treasury has freely paid out gold without any narrow interpretation 
of the law to the contrary. The banks of New York, Philadelphia, and of 
most other clearing-house centres, have acted wisely in clubbing together, 
They formed common guarantees against securities with sufficient margin, 
with interest at 6 per cent., and issued clearing-house certificates, which were 
in some instances used outside the clearing houses. ‘They cannot justly be 
reproached that they, of necessity, avoided as much as possible payment in 
cash even for cheques. They have borrowed gold in London. ‘The national 
banks have increased, by new deposits of bonds, their circulation of notes. 
For the moving of crops several expedients have been used; clearing-house 
certificates, certified or uncertified cheques, issued in such a manner that they 
could circulate, due-bills issued by elevator companies, or merchants them- 
selves. Before the crisis arrives, contraction is useful. After the crisis has 
arrived, there is nothing to do but to increase, as far as possible, the means of 
circulation which are lacking. 

For the future, it is entirely right for Mr. Lawson to lay stress on the 
banking organisation, but I hardly agree altogether with him in his criticisms. 
Many of these small banks—on an average, as he says, for the whole country, 
1 for 7,000 inhabitants—are ruled well enough. I have seen small bankers 
on the Western frontier with no more than 2,000 dollars capital do a 
perfectly safe business: mortgage business on commission, selling prepaid 
steamship tickets, to be sent home by foreign settlers, and buying drafts when 
grain, cattle or hog product was shipped, once in a while giving a small loan 
on personal notes, or still oftener on chattel mortgage, cattle, horses, or 
machinery. The higher branch of speculative banking business is also 
legitimate and necessary. 

I have, however, often wondered over and regretted the lack of great 
banks with numerous branches. I recognise their advantages in regard to 
administration, saving of cash, more security against ordinary fluctuations and 
special panics ; they are nearer the ideal of banks, where the accidents dis- 
appear under regularity of working. I have remembered the reasons for the 
numerous branches in Scotland, in Sweden, in Canada, which have been 
specially connected with the liberty of note emission. It has largely been for 
the purpose of bringing the notes into circulation that the great banks have 
established the numerous offices, even in purely agricultural districts, and have 
tried to get everybody to take running accounts. I have personally, when 
once possessor of landed estates in Sweden, noticed such a development of 
banking entirely different from what I knew in Denmark, where the same 
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liberty of note emission does not exist. One of the reasons that this excellent 
system is not usual in the States may be, that the banks have not there the 
same interest in issuing notes. It may also be the taxation that hinders, 
including especially the local taxation. If I remember aright, it was some 
such obstacle that stopped for the Bank of Montreal the establishing of 
branches in the States. I have asked myself whether it might be the American 
national character, stronger in the individual, but less strong in organisation 
(against what one would suppose) which produced this remarkable difference. 

The question of great banks with branches appears also, as Mr. Lawson 
has it, in the note legislation. The States will not think of establishing any 
great monopolist bank, and they are entirely right. The great European 
banks exist, and this is the reason that a few only think of disturbing them: 
their existence is not according to the best English economic thought. The 
present American system of national banks depositing United States bonds 
as security for note issues is not bad ; but also it is not the best system possible, 
an outcome, as it is, of accidental needs during the war. Until now it has not 
seemed possible, as were the popular ideas in the States, to arrive at any 
better banking legislation. It is wonderful, however, not only how rapidly the 
wrong ideas about the usefulness of the silver money have disappeared in the 
West, a consequence of the great object-lesson received, as well as of the 
thorough discussion in the press, just as formerly was suddenly defeated the 
old ideas about the inconvertible greenbacks, and, later, the Protective system. 
Such conversions are a special and sudden American process, hard to under- 
stand for those who do not know the people and their methods. Now it 
seems that the ideas about good banking will be promptly understood; the 
politicians who still speak against the banks will soon find that they lack the 
requisite rhetorical background. I am against leaving the regulation of the 
note circulation to the single States: it ought to continue under federal legis- 
lation. But the issue ought to be made more elastic than it is now. A 
deposit of United States bonds is not the best, and still less is it the only good 
guarantee possible. 


Speaking about the possibility of a good banking legislation, we must not 
forget that the Government which is at present at the helm in the States is 
particularly well fit to solve the question. I have seldom met better 
economists than John G. Carlisle and Sterling Morton, both members of 
Cleveland’s cabinet. Carlisle, who is probably the more considerable of the 
two, is as much lawyer as economist. Sterling Morton, formerly newspaper 
editor, banker and merchant, is one of the most clear-headed and thorough 
economists I have ever known. In Europe, the mass of the economists no 
longer know business matters as Ricardo and several other old English 
economists knew them. It is probably the case with the numerous young 
American professors, who have of late been educated in Germany. They 
have, at all events, to unlearn much of what they brought over from the 
German universities. But America has another class of economists who, like 
the old English writers, are at the same time men of practical business. To 
_— belongs, with the tariff reform, also the task of settling the banking 
problem. 


I might add that one of the difficulties in the States, as in Australia, has 
been that banking business has only followed English lines, and has not also 
imitated the Continental system of doing “long” business on debentures and 
not on deposits alone. I have at other places quoted some figures given me 
from my son, showing how, in the States, for instance, in 1890, a total of 
over $100,000,000 worth of debentures were issued against $1,100,000,000 in 
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Germany. The English colonies hold in some respect an intermediate posi- 
tion ; but still it is, in Australia especially, the same mistake which has con- 
tributed to the crisis. It is characteristic that I, from Chicago, am now 
being asked on what lines I believe that the movement towards revival will 
first commence to run once more. 

Yours, etc., 


N. C. FREDERIKSEN. 


ys 





CANADIAN AND AMERICAN BANKING. 


THE comparative freedom of the Canadian banks from the troubles now ~ 
afflicting the American banks and the American people has been discussed 
of late. In an interview reported, Mr. Walter Watson attributed the 
Canadian exemption to its system of branch banks. He pointed out that 
Canada, with its few leading banks, but with the branches of those banks 
extending throughout the country, was in a better position than our own 
bankers to have exact information about the true state of affairs, and could 
therefore arrange banking matters much better, anticipating and perhaps 
preventing so great a collapse of credit as we are now witnessing. 

That the system of branch banks has great merits cannot be denied. 
Besides the advantage of more precise and extended information, the system 
lends itself also to a smaller proportion of reserves. The joint stock banks 
of England, with their branches running up into the hundreds, are content 
with a proportion of reserve to liabilities of but 12 to 15 per cent. The 
last bank statement for the New York Clearing-house, though unusually 
poor, showed a reserve of about 21 per cent. The percentage of reserve, 
fixed by Statute at 25 per cent. for city and 15 per cent. for country banks, is 
purely arbitrary. It is a high proportion judged from a foreign standpoint. 
It is possible for a bank doing a regular business among conservative men to 
be safe in ordinary times with but half this legal requirement. The actual 
percentage needed must vary with the kind of business done. Now the low 
average of London banks is due in part to confidence in English finance and 
in part doubtless to the system of branches, which seems to require less money 
in each case, the home banks keeping the reserve for the hundreds of branches. 
With us to-day our lack of currency is in part owing to the wish of each small 
bank throughout the country, acting independently, to have on hand a larger 
amount of cash than usual. So long, however, as there exists a popular, 
though unjust, prejudice against banks, it is useless to discuss the question of 
establishing branches in the United States. 

But when the branch plan is given its due praise, there will remain large 
differences in national conditions which cannot be ascribed to that cause alone. 
Branches in Australia, for example, did not prevent disaster there. The want 
of branch banks did not cause our present disaster. The New York Clearing- 
house Association has been, from the day that it began to issue loan certifi- 
cates, virtually one gigantic institution, larger than any bank with branches in 
the whole world, except perhaps the Bank of England and the Bank of France, 
both of which have branches. But the example and weight of the Clearing- 
house Association had no effect whatever to prevent the hoarding of money 
when the public began to apprehend a change in the standard of value from gold 
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to silver. The reason is obvious. No bank or union of banks can do more 
than pay their obligations in the legal-tender money of the country. If causes 
are at work to change the legal tender, why they are in the stream and must 
swim with it. Frightened depositors, however, will try to escape. Everybody 
who can will lay something aside, in order to be provided for the worst that 
can happen, and as we all know, the withdrawal of one dollar actual cash 
removes the foundation of ten to twenty dollars of credit. The primary differ- 
ence between us and Canada is that the latter is not exposed to a change of 
standard, and hence her fabric of credit is not impaired. 


Moreover, the bank-note system of Canada is bottomed upon the true 
principle that the bank’s bills receivable shall provide for and redeem the 
circulating notes. Bank notes are issued by the discount of commercial 
paper. A. B. offers his promissory note at 60 or go days for discount. It is 
for the bank officers to know that this note represents goods produced and 
actually in the market, either sold or ready to be sold. Any other kind of 
promissory note is accommodation or speculation. The discounting of the 
latter is not entitled to be called banking. When the bank discounts the 
promissory note, it may and generally will pay out its own notes to a corre- 
sponding sum. So long as the bills receivable are good the bank notes must 
be good, because the one offsets the other. This is the Canadian system. 
We need not consider the safeguards employed. They have been found 
sufficient thus far, although they do not require a deposit of Government 
bonds. It is obvious that as long as the safeguards are sufficient there 
cannot be a “currency famine” like that we are now suffering from. 


Another reason why Canada is not suffering like the United States lies in 
the fact that Canada has not been so progressive as have we. The lack of 
advancement in numbers and in wealth has long been known and bewailed 
by Canadian statesmen. This is due to a circumscribed territory. It has a 
physical cause and cannot be helped. Ina country which advances in pros- 
perity but slowly, banking cannot well be otherwise than slow and cautious. 
While Canada has been standing still, comparatively speaking, the United 
States has advanced by leaps and bounds. Faith in American enterprises 
has in general been well deserved and well kept. If we had been restricted 
to a humdrum career, we should, like Canada, have been beyond a credit 
panic, As it is, it is not the industries and railroads of the United States 
which are unsound, generally speaking. Suspicion has indeed reached them, 
but only because of the distrust of all values first engendered by the fear of 
our currency. Great Britain itself would be in a panic if a law were enacted 
there throwing doubt upon the standard of value. London with its enormous 
structure of credit would feel the effects of such a law at once and 
disastrously. 


Of course we have ourselves to thank for the unfortunate position in 
which business is placed. Yet, as compared with Canada, our distress is 
great in proportion to our previous prosperity. Our aim should be to 
strengthen our credit by a good banking system, though not necessarily by 
branch banks, so that we may have the old-time prosperity, and yet with 
safety. It is certainly the duty of Americans to go on utilizing the great 
advantages which our country offers to the enterprising ; but if we are to 
succeed in this, we must take especial pains to support the credits by which 
alone great advances in wealth and prosperity are easily possible. We can 
thus secure our future, while having Canadian conservatism and security too. 
—-ew York Evening Post. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN CRISIS. 


“AN EX-BANKER” contributes to the Mew South Wales Journal of the 
Institute of Bankers in that colony the following apology for the crisis of 
1893 :— 


The object-lesson of every visitation of panic has been assuredly missed if it fail to 
bring about a cure of the evils from which such visitations sprang. Unless this fact is 
generally recognised, and acted upon, the evil is not removed but simply deferred, whilst 
its admission would, very conceivably, compass the desired cure. Taking the English 
panic of 1847 as an example of this, we find that the preceding causes thereof were 
accurately measured by our kinsmen, the punishment endured, and the lesson learnt. 
‘* Railway speculation,” for the nonce, received its death-blow in England. In like 
manner, the lesser panics of 1857 and 1859 are stamped with their particular lessons, 
punishments and resultant cures. Coming down to 1866, England took her lesson from 
the panic of that year, endured her measure of suffering, and thereafter, ‘limited liability 
companies ’’ were discredited. We thus see, ‘‘as through a glass darkly,’”’ that natural 
laws may not be set at naught—but that the punishment, dealt out with no unsparing hand, 
is to be measured by the extent of the trespass. Measured by this standard, it would 
appear that the rectitude of Australasia has sadly gone astray—for that the corrective has 
been severe, and promises to be lasting, cannot be gainsaid. We, in Australia, are learning 
our lesson from the panic of 1893—are enduring the chastisement—hereafter should follow 
the cure of the evil, from which the crisis arose. The chief and obvious difference between 
all antecedent panics and our own consists in the fact that, whilst the former can now be 
read by the light of history, and their bearings accurately measured, in our own case, we 
are still struggling to disentangle ourselves from meshes, it may be of our own creation, but 
certainly not as yet understood. In their general features, however, the English panics 
may be said to bear a true likeness to our own—it is only in matter of detail that they are 
seen to differ. We are driven perforce, then, to use such light of precedent and experience 
as these historic panics yield to us, for we have little or no experience of our own to guide 
us. It is too commonly the accepted belief that the acutest periods, or phases, of panics are 
the evils rather than the effects of antecedent causes, which really of themselves constitute 
the evils, and, for the purposes of comparison and precedent, it would be more fruitful to 
regard them in this latter light, with the addition of subsequent events. Including in our 
survey, then, a period of months, or it may be years, both antecedent and subsequent to the 
acutest phases of the panics under review (and, indeed, almost every other panic on record), 
we find many features of similarity with our own. The instinct of people, in finance at any 
rate, commonly swings from one extreme to another—from credulity to unbelief, from 
confidence to doubt and distrust, or from /azssez-aller to panic. In the crisis of England 
this was so, the antecedent periods being marked by credulity, confidence and peace, 
whilst the subsequent periods were marked by unbelief, distrust and panic. Was not this 
the case with our own crisis? If we ask in what particular were the people of these 
colonies over-credulous or confiding, what shall we answer? Can the suspended banks be 
cited P—assuredly not, for they have all been shewn to be sound, and, for the most part, 
well managed. If, on the other hand, we ask in what particular this state of public feeling 
gave way to unbelief, doubt, distrust and panic, we are driven irresistibly to the conclusion 
that the change was due to unreasoning fear, for this it was that wrecked, not rotten, but 
sound institutions, cleared away, not useless and speculative fabrics, but a necessary and 
well-grounded banking system. Why then this sudden loss of nerve, this insensate rush for 
sovereigns that were neither wanted nor used? If the banks are innocent of the cause, and 
their balance-sheets are commonly held to support this view, then are we to charge the 
blame upon the whole system of business obtaining in these colonies? So far as the 
immediate necessity for suspension is concerned, there is much in this view of the case, for 
the banks would appear by common accord to be expected, on the one hand, to make long 
advances, whilst, on the other, they must (illogically enough) be required to meet a vast 
amount of claims 02 demand, or at short date. Whilst admitting, therefore, that this state 
of things partly contributed to the bank phase of the crisis, I am not disposed to regard it 
in a more extended sense. If, as may be supposed, not one single bank had succumbed, 
and we have seen that they were sound, should we not still have been face to face with 
financial disorder, with all the elements of crisis of which the bank failures have been but 
a phase? Clearly we must look to other circumstances than the mere relations of the banks 
with the people to get at the root of the matter. Underlying the whole subject there 
would appear to be forces and influences at work, to be read more by the light of the 
science of economics, and, perhaps, ethics, than by the ordinary standard of finance, and to 
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these departments of knowledge may, perchance, be relegated, hereafter, the full inquiry 
into all the causes that have contributed to the financial crisis of 1893. From considera- 
tions of space I have forborne to pursue my inquiry beyond the point absolving, I think, 
the banks from the charge of having precipitated the crisis. 





BILL OF LADING (AUSTRALIA). 


THE secretary of the Sydney Chamber of Commerce has been in 
communication with the New South Wales Institute of Bankers on the 
subject of the ‘‘ Steamship Bill of Lading.” The matter has been dealt 
with by a sub-committee of the chamber, whose report has been issued. 
The report remarks that the reconstruction of the banks now affords an 
excellent opportunity for their taking a fresh departure in the way of 
“ declining to advance upon such risky documents as they have done in the 
past.” The assistant secretary of that institute has in his possession :— 
(1) A form of steam bill of lading recommended for adoption by the Sydney 
Chamber of Commerce ; and (2) A form of bill of lading suggested by the 
conference in London, the clauses of which (said to be prejudicial to the 
interests of shippers of goods) are underlined for ready reference. 


The circular issued by the Sydney Chamber of Commerce is as follows :— 
‘STEAMSHIP BILL OF LADING. 


‘** The committee of this chamber regret that the form of bill of lading 
lately agreed to at a conference of the London Chamber of Commerce, and 
the general steamship owners, is such that they cannot approve of. 


‘The concessions granted by the steamship owners are so insignificant 
compared with the objectionable clauses still retained, that a careful perusal 
will convince shippers that it is altogether a one-sided document, and if 
availed of in certain particular respects very serious loss to shippers may 
ensue. 


“ This chamber has, therefore, determined to seek the co-operation of 
shippers, financial institutions, and others, in endeavouring to secure the 
adoption of the form of bill of lading agreed upon by conferences of 
Australasian Chambers, for all shipments from this port, and I herewith 
enclose copy of same, also copy of the bill of lading adopted by the London 
Chamber and the general steamship owners, in which the objectionable 
clauses are underlined, and beg to urge upon you the necessity of insisting 
upon the adoption of the former. 


“The committee feel sure that united action on the part of shippers will 
force the steam lines trading to this port to sign bills of lading on this form 
a form which gives to the shipowner every possible protection from causes 
over which he has no control,—and to shippers, security that goods will be 
delivered as shipped, ordinary sea perils excepted, which of course can be 
covered by insurance.” 
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IRISH BANKS. 


THE following table (official) shows deposits and cash balances in joint 
stock banks, compiled from returns furnished by the several joint stock 
banks in Ireland :— 








Date. Amount. Yearly Increase. Yearly Decrease. 
4 £ 4 
1873, 30th June. 28,194,000 980,000 — 
1874, ” . 29,859,000 1,665,000 = 
1875, 5 . 31,815,000 1,956,000 - 
1876, a“ : 32,815,000 1,000,000 _ 
1877, ” . 32,746,000 iis 69,000 
1878, ” . 31,745,000 , 1,001,000 
1879, ” . 30, 191,000 = 1,554,000 
1880, ve Fs 29, 350,000 —_ 841,000 
1881, - . 28,289,000 _ 1,061,000 
1882, ~ . 30,667,000 2,378,000 —_ 
1883, 5 . 31,725,000 1,058,000 on 
1884, ” . 30,072,000 = 1,653,000 
1885, ne ° 29,240,000 _ 832,000 
1886, 5, . 29,223,000 _ 17,000 
1887, a a 29, 339,000 116,000 _ 
1888, 5, ° 30,310,000 971,000 — 
1889, 45 . 31,205,000 895,000 _ 
1890, a F 33,061,000 1,856,000 — 
1891, 55 . 33,700,000 639,000 ad 
1892, ” ° 34, 565,000 865,000 lias 
1893, ” : 34,637,000 72,000 = 














The names and the dates of foundation of the banks, the combined 
statistics of which are included in above table, are as follows :-— 








Estab- Estab- 

sang lished. ae lished. 

Bank of Ireland . -| 1783 | National Bank . ‘ -| 1835 
Northern Banking Company] 1824 | Ulster Bank . -| 1836 


Hibernian Bank . ° -| 1825 | Royal Bank of Ireland. 1836 
Provincial Bank of Ireland .| 1825 | Munster and Leinster Bank} 1885 
Belfast Banking Company .| 1827 

















> 
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ALLEGED BANK Fraups.—On September 2oth a meeting was held at the Board of 
Trade offices, Liverpool, of the creditors of G. D. Wishart, tobacco broker, awaiting his 
trial on charges of extensive frauds on the North-Western bank. The meeting was under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Ring, Assistant Official Receiver. Mr. Birkett represented the 
North-Western bank, the principal creditor on the estate, and two other creditors were 
present. Mr. Ring said that the statement of affairs had not been received. As soon as it 
came to the hands of the Official Receiver a summary would be prepared and sent to the 
creditors. Mr. B. Fleming, holding a proxy for the North-Western bank, who proved for 
£11,800, reserving the right to further proof, proposed Mr. Joseph Gurney Fowler, of the 
firm of Price, Waterhouse & Co., chartered accountants, of London, New York, and 
Chicago, as trustee, and he was unanimously appointed. The question of the committee 
of inspection was allowed to stand over. 

VOL. LVI, 4! 
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THE BARING LIQUIDATION. 


From a statement made at the Bank of England meeting in August, reported 
elsewhere, the following tabular statement, showing very little progress during 
the past half-year, is compiled -— 








LIABILITIES. 
Sept. 7, Feb. 28, 
1893. 1893. 
Acceptances, depositors, etc. ‘ ‘ ° a P £128,001 ; £138,813 
Due to the Bank of England ° . , ‘ ° 4,095,000 . 4,420,000 
44,223,001 £4558,813 
Balance (apparent surplus) . = ‘ ‘ : . 418,649 = 350,122 
44,641,650 £ 4,908,935 
ASSETS. 
Money at call and bills receivable . - ; - . £102,767 : £154,496 
Remittances to come forward 60,000 . 71,868 
Lands, private houses, etc., and the property of partners, 
as estimated by oe in aia = less realiza- 
tions ° ° . ° 586,176 ‘ 743,176 
Sundry debtors . ° ° ° ‘ : ; ‘ 60,000 ; 60, 
£808,943 £1,029, 540 
Securities (at present valuation) : 
Other than South America ‘ ‘ ; : 535,600 ° 564,330 
Uruguayan. js . " . P * 933,472 ‘ 1,045,725 
Argentine, etc. . 2 ° . ° ° ° 2,363,635 ; 2,269,340 
4,641,650 £ 4,908,935 
MEMORANDUM. 
Liabilities, as per corrected statement, 11th December, 1890 ° ° - £21,973,000 


Assets as per corrected statement, 11th December, 1890 sy. ‘ ° - $25,193,125 





»™ 
id 


Spain.—A Reuter’s telegram from Madrid states that, under the 
provisions of Article 64 of the new Budget, the Government enters into 
competition with the Bank of Spain for a portion of the banking business of 
the country. Up to the present time all amounts in stocks, bonds or cash 
which have to be deposited as security, bail, caution money and the like, 
have been lodged with the Bank of Spain, or any private bank. Now, it 
appears, that in the future these moneys are to be paid into the Deposit 
Bank at the Treasury Department. The Bank of Spain pays no interest on 
the current cash accounts of its clients when at call, but the Treasury 
Deposit Bank offers 3% per cent. per annum on such cash deposits.— 
According to statistics published by the Spanish Government, the total value 
of imports for the first seven months of this year amounted to 411,769,450 
pesetas, compared with 488,624,075 pesetas for the corresponding period of 
last year. Exports for the same period amounted to 358,853,143 pesetas, 
against 381,543,552 pesetas for the first seven months of 1892. 
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NOTES ON FOREIGN AND COLONIAL BANKING AND FINANCE, 


Mexico.—Reports concerning the nature of future payment of Mexican 
bonds are still quite unconfirmed. In the meantime it appears that the 
necessary funds required for dividends due October 1st on the 6 per cent. 
consolidated external loans of 1888 and 1890 are now in the hands of 
S. Bleichréder, Berlin, together with the sum required for the quarterly 
redemption of both loans. 





New ZEALAND.—The Treasury receipts made up to 31st August last 
shew an increase of £77,000 over the corresponding period of last year, and 
business throughout the colony is reported by Reuter to be sound and steady. 
Early in last month it was reported that, without any reason, there had been 
a run on the Auckland Savings Bank. A reassuring statement by the 
trustees of the institution, however, had an immediate effect, and the run 
ceased. 


BraziL.—Considering the political disturbances in this country during 
the past month it is somewhat remarkable that the price of the various loans 
in the London market should have been so little affected. While Argentine 
securities have fluctuated with every variation in the gold premium, and have 
been affected by the various telegrams concerning the progress of the 
revolution, Brazilian bonds have remained practically unchanged throughout 
the month. 


ARGENTINA.—This country still remains the scene of internal disorder 
and political confusion. According to mail advices, dated Buenos Ayres, 
and which give particulars of the Budget of the recent Ministry, the 
National Government feels justified in congratulating the Argentine people 
on the resumed service of the foreign debt in hard coin on a reduced scale 
of interest. Figures are also given shewing that the service of the public 
debt in 1894 will require £ 2,540,000. 


AusTRIA-HuncaRy.—According to the balance-sheet for 1892 the total 
expenditure is 417,634,000 77., the revenue being 436,742,000 /7., leaving a 
surplus of 19,108,000f7. The total revenue from ordinary sources was 
424,593,000 77., shewing a surplus of 47,896,000 7. compared with ordinary 
expenditure. It is stated that the Ministry of Finance has decided to reduce 
the price of silver obtained from the Hungarian mines, in consequence of 
the recent rapid decline in the market value of the metal. The reduction is 
to be from 90/7. a kilogramme to 57/7. a kilogramme. 


Russ1a4.—Rumours having been current of a new Russian loan, a Reuter’s 
telegram of the 18th September states that the Official Messenger (the 
Government organ) of that date points out that on the 1st inst. the gold in 
the Treasury department of the Imperial Bank amounted to 600,500,000 
roubles, against 603,685,000 roubles on September 1st, 1892. ‘‘ The differ- 
ence is thus only slight, and it is, moreover, purely accidental. There is 
no need for the Minister of Finance, either now or in the near future, to 
appeal to public credit. He will decline all offers for a loan, as, in fact, he 
has rejected all such offers made to him in the course of the present year.” 


41* 
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Correspondence. 





To the Editor of the ** Bankers’ Magazine.” 


ALLEGED PREFERENCE TO CANADIAN CREDITORS IN CANADA. 
22nd August, 1893. 
Sir,—Will you kindly say in your magazine what is the position of 
English creditors of Canadian firms under the present Canadian law. Do 
Canadian creditors still take precedence of all others ? 
Yours faithfully, 
ENGINEER. 
[It does not appear that any such precedence is recognised.—Ep. B.M/.] 





BALANCE ON ONE ACCOUNT ¥. OVERDRAFT ON ANOTHER. 
Swansea, 29th August, 1893. 
S1r,—Kindly answer the following question and oblige :— 
Can a deposit balance in the joint names of husband and wife be applied 


as a set-off against a debit balance, owing by the husband, on an account in 
his own name? 


[No.—Ep. B.M.] 





BIMETALLISTS ON THE INDIAN CURRENCY REFORM. 


S1r,—They do not like it. Here are a few instances. “It is admitted 
officially,” says Prof. Shield Nicholson in the Contemporary Review, “ that the 
present rate is provisional ; therefore, before the artificial rise is attained, the 
rupee must follow silver.” Gramarcy, if I express myself (to myself, privately, 
that is) too strongly on such rubbish as ¢herefore and must, which I have 
italicized in the foregoing quotation. Of such reasoners is the noble army of 
bimetallists composed. “We have just robbed 250,000,000 of our fellow 
subjects in India by a stroke of the pen,” pleasantly remarks Mr. W. H. Grenfell 
—late M.P., but resigned because the world is not bimetallic and is out of 
joint. Oh, cursed spite, that he was born to put it right. 

Nobody answers these mad articles. Possibly none of your readers 
would notice them unless I drew attention to the clap-trap. 

Yours obediently, 
= oe 





RATING OF BANK-HOUSES. 
September 18, 1893. 
S1r,—Should a building, a portion of which is used as a bank office, and 
the remainder occupied by the manager as a dwelling-house, be rated as a 
private house and charged 9d@. under the Assessment for Inhabited House 


Duty? In what respect does it differ from shops and dwellings rated 
at 6d.? 


Yours truly, 
Pro Rata. 
[Duty at the higher rate is payable. Shops pay duty at 6a. as dwelling- 
houses occupied by persons in trade who expose to sale and sell any goods, 
wares or merchandise in any shop or warehouse, being part of the same 
dwelling-house, and in the front and on the ground or basement story 
thereof —Ep. B.A/.| 
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THE BANK CLERKS’ ORPHANAGE. 


S1r,—In your July issue, under the above heading, you allude to me as 
one of the leading spirits in the management of the Orphanage. This is in- 
correct, for though, in common with a large number of my fellow-workers, 
I am glad to render such outside assistance as lies within my power, I am 
content to fill a much smaller space than that allotted to me in your article. 

It is generally known that the ‘‘management” is vested in a committee 
of self-denying, practical banking men, whose genial and able chairman is 
Mr. Josiah Wells ; and that the Orphanage has had from the outset one of 
the best of honorary secretaries in Mr. J. H. Atkinson. 

I have only just noticed the allusion, else an earlier disclaimer would have 
been sent. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours truly, 
J. M. Morea. 


MONEY RECEIVED FOR SPECIFIC PURPOSE. 
Leeds, 7th September, 1893. 

Srr,—Your courtesy in answering the following query will be highly 
appreciated. 

A provincial banker receives money across the counter from the acceptor 
of a bill domiciled in London for the specific purpose of retiring the same, 
he having no account with the banker. The banker fails, and the bill has 
not been retired. The acceptor has had to pay the holder in due course. 

Qy.—Is not the money ear-marked for the specific purpose for which it 
was lodged, and has not the acceptor a right to a preferential payment in 
full out of the assets of the banker before fro rata distribution to the 
general body of creditors? Can you quote a case? 

Yours truly, 
LEODIENSIS. 

[If the money was paid to the banker simply for the specific purpose of 
retiring the bill, and so that the relation of debtor and creditor between the 
acceptor and the banker was never established, the acceptor would be 
entitled to repayment in full out of the banker’s assets. See £x. Z. Kelly 
& Co., in ve Smith Fleming & Co., ZR. 11, Ch. D. 306.—Eb. B.A] 


A LOST DEPOSIT RECEIPT. 


The following story is retailed by a correspondent who expresses fears that 
he cannot reproduce “the bold, rich Eastendese,” in which the complaint of 
the outraged depositor was made. If the tale is embellished, he remarks, 
many readers of this magazine will be inclined to say den trovato. The 


speaker is a small tradesman, confiding his woes to the cashier at a branch 
bank :— 


The mine-iger, ’e sez, sez ’e, ‘‘ Where’s yer recipee,’’ ’e sez. ‘* Wot’s that,’ sez I, 
a wunderin’ wot wos ’is little gime. ‘* Yer sittifikit,’’ sez ’e; ‘‘ ev yer bin and laust it ?”’ 
’E’s a harbitry genelmun, the mine-iger is, and ’e got ’ot in the fice, coz I’d fergot all 
abart that ere piper wot e’d gi’n me wen I fust put in my bit o’ savins. ’E sed it wos a 
recipee. Well, I ’ad to ’unt abart everythink in the ’ouse, and at larst I tells the missis. 
** Look ’ere, missis,’’ I sez, ‘‘the mine-iger at the bank ’e giv me a recipee.”” ‘‘ Ho, 
yus, I know,” sez she; ‘‘a recipee’s somethin’ to do with pudns.’”? ‘* Pudns be blow’d,” 
sez I, ‘‘ its somethin’ to do with moriey.”? Would yer believe it, the old Dutch ’ad ’eard 
me say as ’ow the piper I got was a recipee and——me if she ’adnt put that ere 
bloomin’ piper in amongst ’er pans and ’er sorspans ! 
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PARTIAL GUARANTEE OF FAILED ACCOUNT. 
8th September, 1893. 

Sir,— A customer—X.—of a bank is adjudicated a bankrupt, and is 
indebted to his bankers in the sum of £1,000, against which they hold as 
security the guarantee of Y. for £500. If Y. goes to the bank and 
tenders the amount of his guarantee :— 
P (1) Is the bank bound to accept it, and credit it to the account 
of X.? 


(2) Can Y. put in a claim and receive his dividend on the £500 paid 
to the bank ? 


(3) Is not the effect that the bank loses its collateral security and 
becomes an ordinary creditor for £500? 
Thanking you in anticipation, 
I am, dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
INCERTES. 


{ (1) The bank should certainly accept the £500, and credit it to the 
account of X. 


(2) Y. can prove against the estate of X. for the £500. 


(3) In the absence of special circumstances, the bank is entitled to retain 
the collateral securities until the full amount has been paid.— Ep. B.JZ.] 





AN AMERICAN CHEQUE-FORGING SYNDICATE. 


THE following letter has been sent to and published by Zhe Times :— 


‘* 5 Great Winchester Street, E.C., 19th September. 

S1r,—A paragraph appeared in the press yesterday stating that a gang of American 
forgers had arrived in London, with a view of carrying out frauds by altering cheques. It 
may have nothing to do with this, but it is a singular thing that a strange lad applied for 
our pass-book this morning at 10.45 at the London and Westminster Bank, and the pass- 
books, as you know, generally contain the paid cheques of the previous day. Fortunately 
the clerk in charge of the pass-books declined to give the book to the boy, as he did not 
know him, and when our own boy went there subsequently he was told of this. I went 
round to see the manager and the clerk who saw the boy, but beyond the fact being 
confirmed they could tell me nothing. Possibly a caution in 7he Zimes would be useful. 


Yours faithfully, 


JOSEPH PRICE.” 
In this connection, the Daz/y News reports that— 


*¢ Some two years ago, it will be remembered, there were cases of the kind in connection 
with sporting bookmakers’ cheques. Several members of the coming gang are described 
with much minuteness in the circular from Scotland Yard, and it would not be surprising 
if some of them were the same men who, as long as twenty years ago, were able to deceive 
firms and banks in England. The acids used, it must be remembered, were not only 
applied to cheques, but in the case in question were used to obliterate all, excepting the 
signature, of a letter of introduction purporting to be addressed to Messrs. Baring Bros. 
and Co., of Bishopsgate Street. This introduction appeared so good that the forgers were 
introduced, on the strength of it, to a banking firm, then of high standing in Liverpool. 
The forgers went on to Dublin, obtained a seven days’ draft on the Bank of England for 
42, raised it to £2,000, and paid in the draft to their credit in Liverpool. The draft, 
fortunately being short-dated, did not give them much time to pursue their depredations 
further, but about £1,500 was drawn from the account before the forgers levanted. The 
use of chemicals can now be made almost a terror to the commercial world in the hands of 
expert and desperate persons. Cheques for unusually large sums will no doubt be 
scrutinised closely by all banks.” 
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Rotices of Hew Books. 


North American Review, New York, East Fourteenth Street.—In this 
Review “ The Silver Problem ” is treated by Sir John Lubbock, who remarks : 
“It has been said over and over again that, except Mr. Birch and myself, the 
gold and silver commissioners were unanimous in opinion that a ratio could 
be maintained. This, however, is quite a mistake. Lord Herschell’s report 
distinctly stated that—‘It seems probable that the most extended inter- 
national agreement would lead from time to time to the existence of a 
premium on either the gold or silver coins.’” Sir John goes on to say, 
in reference to the effect on the values of public securities: “No doubt 
the fall in silver necessarily depresses silver securities, and there are many 
companies which are in a very unsatisfactory condition. But so far as solid 
securities and well-managed companies are concerned, investors will do well 
to sit quietly and wait for better times.” This agrees with the facts brought 
out by our monthly records under the heading : Stock Exchange Values. 


In the Forum, a well-informed writer on Scotch banks, their branches and 
cash credits, concludes with the following remarks :— 


It is not too much to say that the cash credit system has largely contributed to the 
wealth of Scotland. It has been the means of affording to many able and energetic but 
poor men the necessary funds wherewith to develop many of the natural resources of the 
country and to create numerous industries now existing. It is a fact that a large proportion 
of the richest men of the day had the foundation of their fortunes laid either in their own or 
in previous generations through the instrumentality of this simple system. And the same 
process is still going on. Many men throughout the country, with the aid of money so 
borrowed on the personal security of two or more friends, are now building up splendid 
businesses which also must eventually lead to fortune. 


But the system is not without its dangers, and a special watch must be kept upon it and 
a firm hand must control it. When hundreds of such credits are established, each for a 
certain specified sum, it is not enough that the banker keep in view only the aggregate 
amount which happens to be drawn out at the moment, or even what his experience tells him 
is the usual average aggregate amount so drawn out. He must keep chiefly in view the 
grand total of the sum of the credits so established, as it is to the full extent of that sum 
that his customers have the right to draw. Times of crisis or panic, when money is 
scarce and difficult to obtain, and when the banker has most need to husband his resources, 
_are precisely the times when his cash credit customers are most apt to draw their credits in 
full. Hence it is incumbent upon every prudent banker to grant such credits with the 
greatest circumspection—not only as regards the safety of each, but also as regards the 
entire aggregate. But in an experience extending over nearly 170 years the banks have 
found the system to work in the main with perfect satisfaction, and to be rarely attended 
with loss. 


The remaining advances consist of ‘‘loans on stocks and other securities.”” These are of 
the kind well known to all bankers, and are loans chiefly on the stocks, shares, or bonds, of 
railway or other enterprises either at home or abroad, the size gud non being that they shall 
be of a readily marketable description. 


Complaints are sometimes heard that because their monoply of issue keeps fresh rivals 
out of the field, the banks can and do lord it over their customers and require them to pay 
rates for money in excess of those which the English banks, for example, exact. No 
complaint can be more unfounded. The so-called monopoly is exercised in a generous 
spirit. That the rates of interest, discount, and commission are moderate, there is no 
doubt. This is ®vident from the fact that notwithstanding the advantage of the issues—if 
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indeed there be any advantage in them—the average dividend for the last year of the ten 
banks is 11 per cent., while the average dividend of a similar number. of English banks, 
whose position is in all essential points the same, except for the important difference that 
they have no note issues, is 17 per cent. Further, it appears from a paper read by Mr. 
James Dick last year to the Institute of Bankers in London, that the Scottish banks earn 
a lower rate of profit than any other group of banks in the kingdom. The rates of profit 
per cent. in 1891 upon their total resources are given by Mr. Dick as follows :—The Bank 
of England, £1. 18s. 5d.; the English provincial banks, £1. 10s. 9d.; the Irish banks, 
41 8s. 5d ; the London banks, £1. 3s. 11¢.; the Isle of Man banks, £1. as. 6d.; and 
the Scotch banks, £1. 0s. 5d. As investments, the Scottish banks have been very remu- 
nerative to original shareholders. And as indicative of the esteem in which they are now 
held, it may be mentioned that their stocks stand in the market at an average premium of 
165 per cent., and that the average yield to present purchasers is only a little more than 4 
per cent. 

For the last fifty years it has been the practice of the Scotch banks to act in concert in 
all matters relating to rates to be charged, and interest to beallowed. Rates of commission 
agreed upon to be charged on checks payable in, or drafts granted upon, other towns, on 
customers’ acceptances retired in London, and on the banks’ own acceptances under credits 
established, generally hold good for long periods. But rates of interest on loans, discount 
on bills, and interest allowed on deposits, are altered with every alteration of the Bank of 
England rate. On such occasions the general managers of the banks meet in Edinburgh 
and decide what the rates shall be, and these thereupon become binding upon all the banks 
and at all their branches. The banks act in concert also, on all matters of general policy, 
so that there shall be no temptation to the thousand agents throughout the country to 
capture one another’s business by unjustifiable concessions, or otherwise. 


It is fifteen years since the failure of the City of Glasgow Bank, which 
took place notwithstanding the excellence of a system which may be nearly 
perfect but, like most systems, is capable of accidents. 


World's Foreign and Colonial Exchanges (Sampson Low, Marston 
and Company).—Mr. John H. Norman, of the London Chamber of 
Commerce, has compiled a ready reckoner of the World's Foreign and 
Colonial Exchanges. The volume is a clear exposition of the working of 
exchanges, and we can confidently recommend it as fulfilling the work it 
claims to do. 
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THE CONVERSION OF FRENCH RENTES.—It appears probable that this 
operation, which has long been mooted and discussed, is likely to commence 
very shortly. Nothing definite is known at present as to the details of the 
conversion scheme, but according to current reports the gist of the scheme 
will probably be the gradual conversion of the 4% per cent. rentes into 
3 percents. At present the total amount of 4% per cent. rentes is above 
271 millions sterling. The magnitude of the operation therefore renders it 
of considerable interest, its effects being probably very far-reaching. 
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HRotice to Correspondents. 


Orders and Subscriptions should be sent to the Proprietors, Waterlow & Sons Limited, 
London Wall, London, E.C. 


THE EpITorR invites Bank Managers and other correspondents to send him their Bank 
Reports and other communications early in the month in order to ensure insertion in the 
following number ; but he does not undertake to publish unauthenticated communications, 
or to return such as are rejected. 
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Invested Funds, £4,600,000 


National mae cae Ca 
a Provident 


LIFE 


sume. INStitution 


ALL THE PROFITS ARE DIVIDED AMONGST THE ASSURED. 





Economical Management. Liberal Conditions. Large Bonuses. Claims paid 
immediately on proof of Death and Title. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES ON VERY FAYOURABLE TERMS. 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, ARTHUR SMITHER, 
LONDON, E.C. Actuary and Secretary. 


Applications for Agencies invited. 








WATERLOW AND SONS LIMITED, 


LONDON WALL, LONDON, E.C. 


Rights and Duties 
TRUSTEES 


BANKRUPTCY AND UNDER 
DEEDS OF ARRANGEMENT, 


CONTAINING 





Information as to Appointment and Security, Realizing and Distributing the Property of Estates—Disclaimer of Onerous 
Property—Admission and Rejection of Proofs of Debt—Preferential Claims—Accounts and Audit —Remuneration-—- 
Coste ideetines of Creditors—Compositions and Schemes—Release of Trustees, etc. 

Also as to Administration of Estates and Rendering of Accounts to the Board of Trade by Trustees under Deeps oF 
ARRANGEMENT ; with an Appendix containing a TasLe or Fges, anda TIME TABLE shewing the time at which 
the principal Duties of Trustees are to be performed. 


By H. F. WREFORD. 
IN CLOTH, 3s. 64. 











FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 


Employers Liability Assurance Corporation, 


LIMITED, 


84 & 85, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. Subscribed, £750,000. Paid up, £150,000. 











Guarantee Bonds ‘granted at low rates to Public Officials. 





Tue Bonps OF THE CORPORATION ARE ACCEPTED BY— 
The Lords of the Treasury; The High Court of Justice, England ; 
The High Court of Justice, Ireland; The Board of Trade; 

The Commissioners of Inland Revenue; &o. &o. 





COLLECTIVE POLICIES, by which a whole staff of any number over five are 
guaranteed, are issued by the Corporation. 





GENERAL, RAILWAY and MARINE ACCIDENTS Assured against. 





Forms of proposal and full particulars will be forwarded on application, addressed as above. 
S. STANLEY BROWN, General Manager. 


5 LUDGATE HILL, ELC. 
DOLLOND G2 OLD BROAD ST., B.C 


Ficld Classes & Opera Glasses, 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 
(THOSE MOUNTED IN ALUMINIUM REDUCED 80 PER CENT.) 














@ Spectacles and Eyeglasses, 
7 Scientifically adapted to suit all peculiarities 
of Vision. 








up AND YHERMOMETERS. 
Telescopes for Sky, Sea or Land. 


DOLLOND - - ESTABLISHED 1750. 
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Report of Bank, etc., Meetings. 





BANCO DEL CALLAO, LIMA. 
Balancesheet, 30th June, 1893. 




















LIABILITIES. Soles. 
Current accounts and sight — . ° . ° ° ‘ - 2,680,301 58 
Deposits on term ° ° ° ° e ° ° ° 962,176 50 
Bills accepted . ‘ ‘ ° ° ° : . ° ° 68,092 68 
Drafts on branch offices ‘i ‘ ° ; ° ° 119,025 00 
Total due the public ; . : : ° 39829,595 76 
Soles. 
Capital paid up . ° ° ; ° ; ‘ 1,285,500 00 
Reserve fund. ° : . . . 15,355 58 
Dividends due, not recovered ‘ = 4,146 66 
Discount of documents due after 3oth June . 15,630 08 
Profit and lost account— 
Profit for distribution . ° - = 2 108,472 57 
Total due—shareholders . : : . ° 1,429,104 89 
5»258,700 65 
ASSETS. 
Cash— Soles. 
In principal and branch offices ‘ ‘ ° 806,047 45 
With bankers in U.S., Europe and South America - : . 40,525 04 
Total cash © ° . ° ° 846,572 49 
Bills discounted and securities _— 3 eo ake ° . ° 2,020,299 31 
Current accounts 2,125,347 03 
Bank premises in Lima and Puira ; : ” furniture | in Lima and branch 
offices . ° ° : é . 2 : . ° ° - 115,618 28 
Mortgage section— 
Balance due . : ‘ . . : ° ‘ 144,801 51 
Expenses ve installation of branches . ; ; . eo Gis 6,062 03 
59258,700 65 





BANK OF AFRICA, LIMITED. 


THE directors submit the report and balance-sheet for the half-year ended 3oth June last. 
After providing for bad and doubtful debts the net profits amount to £21,241. 9s. 5d.; add 
balance from 31st December, 1892, £5,620. 9s. 8¢.—together, £26,861. 19s. 1d., which it 
is proposed to apply as follows :—Dividend of 5s. per share (being at the rate of $ per cent. 
per annum) free of income-tax, £10,000 ; bonus of Is. 3d. per share (being 1 per cent. for 
_ the half-year) free of income-tax, £2,500 ; transfer to reserve fund, £7,500; balance to next 
account, £6,861. 19s. 1d.—£26,861. 19s. 1d. A branch of the bank has been opened at 
Ladybrand in the Orange Free State. 


Balance-sheet, 30th June, 1893. 





LIABILITIES. 

Capital subscribed, 40,000 shares of £18. - each, ' £750,000; on 
which is paid up £6. 5s. — share . > ° - £250,000 0 oO 
Reserve fund . ° . ° ° ° ‘ 125,000 O O 
Notes in circulation . a : . . : 7 ‘ ° . 131,852 0 O 
Bills payable. , : . ° . . 357,025 9 O 
Bills held for collection on account of customers ° ; = ‘ 260,564 16 9 
Deposits and current accounts and other liabilities F ‘ ° . 2,209,406 19 2 
Profit and loss account—balance ‘ ; : i = ' = 19,361 19 I 
435353811 4 0 
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ASSETS. 


Cash on hand and with bankers . , ; < = . - £802,219 19 2 
Government, colonial and other securities . ° . . ° : 57,032 1 & 
Acceptances on account of constituents : ; ‘ % . ; 14,394 6 10 
Bills receivable . ; : ‘ ‘ é ‘ 832,996 II 2 
Loans on security and temporary ‘advances . : - 2 i : 841,978 4 11 
Bills discounted . ‘i : ‘ . A ; 635,994 5 11 
Bank premises, house and office furniture = . ’ 3 ‘ 64,179 O 7 
Stationery, stamps on hand, marine insurance policies, etc. . . ° 4,116 13 9 

3,353,811 4 0 





BANK OF BOMBAY. 
(Report appeared in Septems ber.) 





Ar the twenty-sixth ordinary general meeting of the shareholders, held on August 1oth, Mr. 
Charles Douglas, chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said: Gentlemen,—It 
devolves upon me to-day to move the adoption of the directors’ report and of the accounts 
now before you, and it gives me much pleasure to do so because I think that you will 
consider them satisfactory. I see from the newspapers that there are some shareholders 
who are discontented because they have not got a larger dividend, but I am not afraid to 
face these gentlemen. A shareholder whose complaint is that he has not got more than 10 
per cent. is not very dangerous. What I do dislike is when it is my misfortune to face 
shareholders who have got no dividend. I see one gentleman complains that the directors 
declare the dividend without consulting the shareholders ; but, if he will refer to section 44 
of the Presidency Banks Act, he will see that the directors are bound by law to do this. I 
will now turn tothe accounts. The net profit earned for the year is Rs. 15,78,000, which 
is most satisfactory, and is, I think, the largest profit ever earned by the bank except on 
one occasion, viz., 1888-89. I can remember the time when we thought we had done very 
well when we earned nine lakhs, and to do this we required a bank rate of 10 per cent. and 
upwards, so I think that it reflects great credit on our secretary and his assistants that they 
have been able to earn #s. 15,78,000 in a year when rates of interest ruled abnormally 
low. The 
DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS 
calls for few remarks. The dividend at 1o per cent. is as usual, and I think that investors 
will appreciate our policy, which is to maintain a regular rate of dividend and to secure this 
by building up a reserve fund which will enable us to maintain the rate even if bad times 
should unfortunately come; and as evidence that it is appreciated, I would refer to the 
present price of the shares, which is higher than that of either of the other Presidency Banks. 
With speculators I have no sympathy. The bonus to pension fund and employés is one 
which, I hope, you will heartily approve of. It makes little difference to you, and it is a great 
boon to your employés. I trust that you will recognise the principle that in times of pros- 
perity it is only fair to remember the labours of those by whose exertion the profit was made, 
and that by thus identifying the interests of the staff with those of the bank you are doing 
a good thing for them and for yourselves. The volume of trade during the past year has 
upon the whole been satisfactory. Some articles have shown a considerable falling off, 
particularly wheat, but this deficiency has been more than made up in rapeseed and some 
other things. The most noticeable feature in the export trade has been the tremendous 
FLUCTUATIONS IN THE PRICE OF COTTON, 

In October last year fine Broach could be bought at Xs. 210 to Rs. 215 for March delivery, 
in January the price touched As. 285, and in April it could be bought at Rs. 235. Bearing 
in mind the great amount of money used in this trade and the enormous transactions, 
speculative and otherwise, it must be seen that these great differences tested the stability of 
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local operators to the utmost, and it says much for the dealers of Bombay that scarcely any 
failures of importance occurred. In April and May considerable anxiety was felt regarding 


THE FINANCIAL CRISIS IN AUSTRALIA, 


during which most of the banks there suspended payment. If the feeling of distrust had 
spread to India, the consequences might have been serious, and it therefore became necessary 
for some of the exchange banks to provide for contingencies. Your directors recognised the 
gravity of the position and their duty to the banks, and where assistance was required it was 
readily given. I have always thought that the position of chairman at our annual meeting 
was one of considerable difficulty. He is expected to make a speech, but if he confines himself to 
a bare résumé of the work of the bank for the past year, there is really very little to speak 
about, and if he ventures into wider fields, he is in danger of falling into platitudes or of 
laying too much stress on his own opinions. In these days of sudden and startling changes, 
an attitude of caution is specially desirable, and when tempted to speculate on the future, it 
is well to bear in mind the words of an American writer, ‘‘ Never prophesy unless you 
know.”’ This necessity for caution has been specially borne in on my mind on this occasion 
by the fact that the last time I had the honour to occupy this chair was in 1890, when 
exchange was about 1s. 8d. and there was every prospect of a further advance. Even the 
abolition of the income-tax then appeared to be within measurable distance. Since then 
wonderful changes have occurred, which have shown very clearly how utterly wrong the most 
carefully considered opinions may prove to be. Fortunately I did not seriously commit 
myself then, and I hope to be able to avoid doing so to-day, when 
THE SITUATION IS STILL MORE COMPLICATED. 


The silver question had so long been a nightmare to all Indian traders that we had become 
accustomed to it, and had pretty well made up our minds that it was a necessary evil which 
we must put up with. We were roused from this state of resignation, or perhaps I should 
say apathy, by the action of the Currency Association, but I think that none of us were 
prepared for the state of confusion which has arisen since the prayer of that Association was 
granted and 
THE MINTS OF INDIA CLOSED. 
The year 1893 will be a memorable one in the history of the Indian Empire, and in years 
to come, future generations will learn it as the date on which one of the greatest economic 
revolutions that the world has seen, the revolt of the Indian Government against the 
tyranny of silver, was carried out by the stroke of a pen at Simla. This great change, 
striking as it does at the basis of all trade in silver-using countries, must have momentous 
effects, not only in India, but all the world over. It would be beyond my province to day 
to express an opinion as to the wisdom or otherwise of this change. At the moment it 
looks rather like a man 
SETTING FIRE TO HIS HOUSE TO WARM HIMSELF, 
but we must hope that the eminent financiers who have advised the Government could see 
’ further than we can, and that things will come right in time. What we have to consider 
to-day is the result to our own trade in so far as it affects the bank. The first result has 
apparently been a curtailment of our export trade to gold-using countries and an almost 
total collapse of our China trade. The English papers are full of the gloomiest predictions, 
and many people seem to believe that our export trade is doomed, and that India will drift 
from poverty into bankruptcy. Few people here, I hope, hold these pessimist views. No 
doubt our export trade has been fostered by low exchange, but 1s. 4d. is a low rate, and I 
feel confident that rates must advance considerably above that figure before our export 
trade will be permanently or seriously affected The extension of railways in America and 
elsewhere, the great change in ocean-carrying steamers, and improvements in machinery, 
etc., have brought 
MANY NEW PLACES INTO COMPETITION 
of late years, and the consequence has been an enormous increase in the supplies of food- 
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grains and many other articles. The increase in supply has exceeded the increase in 
consumption, and the result is that trade is bad nearly all the world over, and prices of 
Indian products in European markets are very low. This, I think, has more to do with our 
small exports than the currency question, but I think we might be doing a fair trade in wheat if 
the Indian grower, or the man who holds the wheat, would be content to accept a fair price 
for his stocks. There is no scarcity of grain in the country, but holders will not realize the 
fact that prices have gone down, and that as European and American farmers have met the 
market, they must do the same. If we look back to the year 1885, which was a year of 
large wheat exports, with exchange at about Is. 49d., we find that the 
PRICE OF BEST WHITE WHEAT IN BOMBAY 
in August was s. 3-12 per cwt., and in Liverpool 6s. 9@. per cental. To-day it is Rs. 4-2 
in Bombay and 5s. 8d. in Liverpool, so that, while home prices have lost about 15 per 
cent., Bombay prices have actually advanced. On the 3rd August, 1885, fine Dholera 
cotton was quoted in Bombay at As. 208, and the quotation for last mail was Rs. 210, 
although prices in Liverpool are now fully 1d. per lb. less than they were then. In the same 
way linseed is now fs. 7-10 against As. 6-2, and rapeseed Rs. 6-14 to Rs. 7 against 
Rs. 6-2. From this it will be seen that while European and American farmers have been 
losing heavily, shipowners working at a loss, and the merchants’ profits reduced to a 
minimum or even a vanishing point, rupee prices have advanced considerably, so it is pretty 
evident that 
THE INDIAN PRODUCER HAS HAD A VERY MUCH BETTER TIME 
of it than his competitors in other parts of the world. We hear a great deal about the poverty 
of India, but these figures show another side of the question, and I think that there is 
strong evidence of the wealth of the population in the interior in the fact that, since the 
mints were closed, an enormous demand has sprung up for bar silver, the bulk of which 
can only be used for ornaments. Our export trade has plenty of life in it yet, and if we 
have abundant crops, of which there is every prospect, and if holders will accept reason- 
able prices, we need not fear that a one-and-four-penny rupee will do it much harm. The 
DISLOCATION IN THE CHINA TRADE 
is a much more serious matter, and one which perhaps affects this bank more closely. The 
result has so far been disastrous to the great cotton spinning industry located in Bombay, 
and we are far from seeing daylight in this matter, because we have still to see the outcome 
of the discussion now going on in the American Congress regarding the Sherman Act. I 
will not attempt to forecast the result of this, but believe that things will settle down somehow 
before long and trade will recover. The Chinese must have yarn, and I do not think that they 
will spin it for themselves for many years to come. In Japan we may have a keen 
competitor, and one not to be despised, but as they have to import a great deal of their 
cotton, the fall in the value of silver affects them also. We may have very bad times for a 
little while longer, and some of the weaker concerns here may suffer severely, but well- 
managed mills are pretty sure to find a secure footing before very long, and to be able to 
make a fair return to their shareholders. Before this is arrived at, however, economy will 
have to be carefully studied and considerable sacrifices made. The days of 


LARGE PROFITS ARE GONE, FOR A TIME 


at any rate, and shareholders will have to consider whether they can afford to pay their 
agents a quarter of an anna per pound commission and a handsome allowance for office charges. 
A radical change in this respect would be greatly for the interest of the trade generally, as it 
would prevent the springing up of new mills, which are too often built merely to give the 
agents a commission, and which, from being built largely on borrowed money, are weak 
from the beginning and in themselves a danger to the trade. It is rumoured that some of 
our most intelligent mill-owners are getting out weaving machinery to compete more 
closely ith the Manchester trade, Personally, as an importer of Manchester goods, I am 
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sorry to see this, but there is no doubt that it is a proper and legitimate expansion of the 
trade of the country, and it deserves success. As this bank does a large business with the 
mills, you may wish to know how we now stand, so I can tell you that all these accounts are 
very closely looked after, and that they have been recently examined by a committee of the 
directors with the result that we believe we are fully secured against loss. Before con- 
cluding, I must say a few words about the public discussion regarding 


THE DEPOSIT OF THE MUNICIPAL FUNDS 


with the bank. I do this unwillingly, because I think that too much has already been made 
of it, and on one side much bitterness has been shown. But when I see the Municipal Com- 
missioner writing about a debasing and disabling thraldom, I think the true facts of the case 
should be laid before you. I may not be able to say anything that you do not know already, 
but it is desirable that there should be some record of this matter in the proceedings of the 
bank. Probably not one man out of every hundred who read the newspapers has ever read 
the Municipal Act, and to all those who have not read it, and perhaps to many who-have read 
it, the impression conveyed by recent articles, speeches and letters must have been that this 
bank was endeavouring to force the Municipality to deposit enormous sums with it free of 
interest. The bank is represented as terrorizing over the Municipal Commissioner and 
threatening him with a bludgeon clause in the Act unless he deposited untold lakhs of rupees, 
and he requires an Act of the Legislature to emancipate him. Now the fact is that the bank 
never had the power to coerce the Municipality, and never attempted todoso. The Municipal 
Act then in existence in Clause 122 clearly laid down that after providing a sufficient cash balance 
for current requirements, the surplus funds should be deposited with the Bank of Bombay at 
interest, or invested in Government securities. It therefore followed, as a matter of course, 
that when the bank refused to pay interest, it would have been illegal for the Municipality to 
have large sums on current account, and that they must be invested. The arrangement made 
in 1881 to allow interest was entered into as being in conformity with the Act and mutually 
profitable, but as it was for no fixed period, either party had a clear right to withdraw from 
it when it became unprofitable to them, and this we did after giving six months’ notice. In 
the discussion which has arisen the words “‘current deposits’? have been frequently used ; 
but as our secretary pointed out, these transactions really partook of the nature of fixed 
deposits, being money at seven days’ call. This fact is borne out by a statement made in 
the Legislative Council by the Hon. Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta, when he stated, in reply to a 
question of H. E. the Governor, that no notice was required for the withdrawal of small 
sums, but that for a lakh of rupees and over a short notice was required. It is evident that 
this could not refer to ordinary current deposits on which no interest has ever been allowed, 
and which are always payable on demand. If any gentleman here to-day has five lakhs or 
ten lakhs to his credit in current account, I can assure him that his cheques will be 
honoured without any notice. That the bank never thought of bringing pressure on the 
Municipality I can prove from correspondence which passed between the Municipal 
Commissioner and our secretary. At an interview which these gentlemen had on 8th 
October, 1890, after alluding to the notice that payment of interest must cease after six 
months, our secretary suggested that it would be wise for the Municipality to take 
advantage of the moderate price then ruling to buy Government paper. In a letter written 
to the Commissioner on the same day after the interview he says: ‘‘So scarce is ready 
‘* paper at present that I doubt if ten lakhs of it could be got without causing a considerable 
‘*rise in the rate, but should you wish to invest, I would recommend buying forward for 
** the end of the month such portion as cannot now be got ready. The quotations to-day are 
“*ready Rs. 103-4, 30th Oct. 103, buyers, with a very strong market.”’ From this it is 
evident that, so far from the bank offering any opposition to the 
WITHDRAWAL OF THE DEPOSITS, 


we were willing and anxious to assist the Commissioner in making his investments. Had 
the advice then given been followed in its entirety, the result would have been a very hand- 
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some profit. In introducing this new Bill to the Legislative Council, the Hon. Mr. Birdwood 
says that a few years ago the balance in the bank amounted to eighteen lakhs, and that he 
understood that at the present moment it was even greater. The actual balance at that 
time was only Rs. 2,38,000. The only change effected by the new Bill appears to be that 
the Corporation will be at liberty to invest the surplus funds, which formerly had to be put 
in Government paper or other public securities, in fixed deposits with the Exchange Banks. 
It is very doubtful if the average return obtainable in this way will be better than Govern- 
ment securities, and it is for the ratepayers to say whether, after allowing for possible loss 
on realization of Government paper, they approve of the change to an inferior security. It 
is not likely to affect your dividends in any way, as the old arrangement was latterly a dead 
loss tous. I trust that you will clearly understand that, in making these remarks, I am 
simply explaining to you, as shareholders, the action of your directors in this matter. I do 
not consider that we are called upon to make any explanation to the Corporation, and I 
have no wish to enter into any discussion with them or with the public. The Corporation have 
a perfect right to manage their business as seems best in their own eyes, and if they consider 
the new Bill better than the old one, we have no right to object. A mountain has been 
made out of a mole-hill, and great forces brought to bear against a purely imaginary 
opposition. 

Mr. N. M. Wadia observed that in his opinion the bank should not enter into any 
speculative business ; on the contrary, they should do everything in their power to check 
speculation. In the course of some further remarks, he said he objected to the bank 
advancing money on “company paper.’”? The president replied: The bank does not 
engage in such business as you describe, nor do I know how we are to make a dividend at 
all if we are to be debarred from all business. 


Mr. Sorabjee Rustomjee Bunshah thought that in view of the large profits that had 
been earned, a larger dividend might have been declared. He failed to see the necessity of 
adding such a large sum to the reserve fund. Thepresident replied: On a previous occasion 
a larger dividend, namely, 11 per cent., was declared, but after very careful consideration 
the directors decided that it would be more in the interest of the shareholders to endeavour 
to maintain a steady dividend of 10 per cent. per annum during each year than to pay a 
fluctuating dividend, and I feel sure that the majority of the shareholders agree with the 
directors in thinking that this is a commendable course to pursue. He also pointed out 
that, by strengthening the reserve fund as they were doing, they were steadily increasing the 
capital value of their shares. 


Mr. David Gostling said he thought the directors were carrying out a most wise policy 
in largely increasing the reserve fund, because they had absolutely no guarantee that in future 
years they would be able to earn the same profits. 


Mr. Shapurjee Burjorjee Bharucha, in proposing the following motion—‘* That the best 
thanks of the shareholders be given to the directors and officers of the bank for the 
management of its affairs,” said :—I have a most pleasant duty to perform. It is to propose 
a vote of thanks to the directors and the executive of the bank. I think someone has said that 
the work of a master requires no index. Similarly the figures in the balance-sheet speak so 
eloquently for the authors of them that they need no commentary. The Bank of Bombay 
has now enjoyed such a long-sustained and successful career of prosperity that many people 
have come to regard it as an institution favoured by fortune. But we all know ‘‘ Lady 
Luck ”’ to be such a singularly fickle goddess that when she is propitious to an institution 
for more than a quarter of a century—a period which has been so full of industrial, 
commercial and financial vicissitudes—that I think we should have another name for her. 
We ought to call her by the name of ‘‘ prudent and provident management,” captained by 
a succession of able men of sound judgment and nerve, with a clear prevision of coming 
events and anticipating remedies for them ; a board of directors to control, forewarn and 
sometimes to chalk out rocks ahead ; a well-organized intelligence department to keep a 
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good look-out ; and a band of officers to carry out loyally and intelligently the orders of 
their chief. No one can speak with greater knowledge than myself of the ability, zeal and 
intelligence of the officers and their uniform courtesy to each and every constituent of 
the bank. So long as these qualities continue to preside over the destinies of the 
Bank of Bombay, so long will the institution continue to flourish and to prosper. I do 
not know whether I could add the name of our genial critic, Mr. Wadia, whose 
presence we see in our midst after several years’ absence. He is to the bank what 
Socrates’ demon was to Socrates. To forewarn is to forearm. When the bank is 
prosperous, when the dividends are large, and when the reserve is going up by leaps 
and bounds, it is rare to have a foretaste of the whips of scorpions that await the 
management on the slightest backsliding. 





BANK OF BENGAL. 


DuRING the greater portion of the half-year money was in good demand, and the bank’s 
resources were generally fully employed at current rates. The average rate for demand 
loans was 5°685 per cent. The recent currency legislation, which is at present more or less 
of an experimental character, has had a disturbing influence upon trade, whilst it has at 
the same time created a feeling of financial uneasiness and unrest. The directors will 
continue to watch the effect of this important legislation with some degree of anxiety, but 
they trust that its unsettling influence will be only partial and temporary, and that sooner 
or later market prices and exchange will be so readjusted that confidence will be restored, 
with the result that the commercial prosperity of India may continue to make the like 
progressive development asin past years. The net profits at head office and branches 
amounted to Rs. 16,11,879-0-2, which, with Rs. 1,80,486-0-3 brought forward from the 
previous half-year, made a total of Rs. 17,92,365-0-5. This sum the directors disposed of 
as follows :—I. In payment of a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, free of 
income-tax, Rs. 10,00,000. II. Transferred to reserve fund, Rs. 3,00,000. III. Transferred 
to gratuity and pension fund, Rs. 75,000. IV. Carried forward to profit and loss account 
of the current half-year, Rs. 4,17,365-0-5. During the half-year Mr. J. F. Macnair and 
Mr. W. B. Gladstone resigned their seats as directors, and the board, by virtue of section 
29 of the Presidency Banks’ Act, appointed in their stead Mr. H. B. H. Turner, of 
Messrs. Turner, Morrison and Co., and Mr. A. S. Gladstone, of Messrs. Gillanders, 
Arbuthnot and Co. Mr. A. S. Gladstone subsequently resigned his seat as a director, and 
the board appointed in his stead Mr. C. H. Moore, of Messrs. Gillanders, Arbuthnot 
and Co. 


Statement of the Affairs on the 30th June, 1893. 





LIABILITIES, 

Capital paidup . o «© « « «© « « «, ee RGReeeeS SC SO 
Reservefund .. . . *52,00,000 0 0 

Public deposits at head _— Rs. 7 513,00) 33 wattle deposits 
at branches, Rs. 1,16,78,502-11-11 ; ‘ A ° 1,91,90,411 15 2 
Other deposits at head office and branches . . . «. « 5:01,77,304 6 8 
ee a ee ee ee 2,85,538 11 8 
a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 30, 18,352 9 6 
Rs. 9,78,71,667 11 0 





* Rs. 3,94,213-14-11 of which represent amount of old notes still outstanding of the bank's circulation 
which was withdrawn in 1862. 
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ASSETS. 

Government securities ° ° ° ° ‘ ‘ ° ° Rs. 72,46,236 0 0 
Other authorised investments ° 7 . 55,985,163 8 Oo 
Loans on Government and other authorised securities ; 1,42,66,027 2 8 
Accounts of credit on Government and other authorised securities 1,08,44,860 9 0 
Bills discounted and purchased . Fs . ‘ ‘ 7 ‘ 2,18,92,777 10 9 
Balances with other banks . P ‘ ° - ; . ‘< 1,384,407 4 5 
Bullion ° ° ° ° ° ° ° e e . 3,672 15 5 
Dead stock ° ° ° ° . . ° 2 . ° 12,47,885 13 6 
Stamps re ‘ - > : ‘ ‘ ‘. e A ‘. 9,409 I 6 
Sundries . 17,74,912 5 0 

Cash and currency notes at head office, Rs. 2904,656-2°6 ; cash 
and currency notes at branches, Fs. 2 19, 11,659-2-3 * : 3,48,16,315 4 9 
Rs. 9,78,71,667 11 Oo 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


RECEIPTS. 


Amount brought forward from last half-year As. 1,80,486 0 3 
Amount received in interest, discount ex- 
change, commission, etc., at head office 





and branches... 2 . ; : 21,62,067 5 3 
———— 23,43:453 5 6 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Establishment at head office and aan . Rs. 3,76,964 10 1 
Pensions ; . ° ‘ . ° 11,566 oO 7 
Directors’ fees . ‘ i 16,870 0 O 
Auditors’ and medical officer’ s fees ! ‘ 4,000 0 O 
Law charges ° 1,055 0 O 


Contingencies—Stationery, Rs. 18,556- 1-5; 
lighting, As. 3,370-11-4; printing, 
Rs. 3,307-11-4; advertisements and news- 
papers, Rs. 2,438-4-9; rent of branch 
premises, assessments, and miscellaneous 
charges at head office and branches, 
Rs. 49,588-5-10; allowance for wear and 
tear of bank eer Rs. 24,724-0-7 ; 





income-tax, As. 38,632-7-2; Bank of 
Bengal notes paid dung the pee 
pe ae ° ° 1,40,632 10 5 
ae 551,088 5 1 





Net profit ° ° - Rs. 17,92,365 0 5 








Amount set aside for payment of a dividend 


at the rate of 10 percent. per annum . Rs. 10,00,000 0 Oo 
Amount transferred to reserve fund ° e 3,00,000 O O 
Amount transferred to iid and pension 

fund 75,000 O O 
Balance carried forward to. profit and loss 

new account ,. e ° ° - 417,365 O 5 


Rs. 17,92,365 0 5 








RESERVE FUND, 


Balance on 31st December, 1892. : r ° . Rs. 49,00,000 0 O 
Amount transferred from profit and loss account ° ‘ . 3,00,000 O O 





Rs. 52,00,000 O O 
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BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


THE profits for the half-year, including £7,863. 10s. 2d., brought forward from last 
account, amount to £40,613. 12s. 7d., out of which the directors have now to report the 
declaration of an interim dividend of 35s. per share, payable, free of income-tax, on the 
6th October next, leaving a balance of £5,613. 12s. 7d. to be carried forward. The 
following appropriations from the profit and loss account have been made for the benefit 
of the staff, viz.:—To the officers’ widows’ and orphans’ fund, £402. 8s. 10d. To the 
officers’ life insurance fund, £285. 3s. 3d. 


Balance-sheet, 30th June, 1893. 


Dr. 
Capital, 20,000 shares of £50 each fully paid . . « «+ «+ £1,000,000 0 O 
Reserve fund - ‘ P . ° ° . ° 275,000 O O 
Deposits and current eet ° ° ° ° . ° ° ° 2,182,844 7 2 
Notes in circulation . . e ° ° ° ° ° . ‘ 242,541 9 4 
Bills payable and other liabilities . -« « » ww ww » @@oawae 2 
Rebate account . ws ~ 4 ‘ 10,706 7 8 
Profit and loss account =—e — forward ou gut Seen, 

1892, £47,863. 10s. 2d.; dividend paid April, 1893, 4£40,000— 

£7,863. 10s. 2d. ; net profit for the half-year ending this date, after 

deducting all current charges, and providing for bad and doubtful 

debts, £33,437. 145. 6¢.—£41,301. 4s. 8d.—Deduct transferred to 

officers’ widows’ and orphans’ fund, £402. 8s. 10d.; transferred to 

officers’ life insurance fund, £285. 3s. 34.— £687. 12s. 1d.; balance 

available for October dividend ‘ 3 ; . . ° ‘ 40,613 12 7 





£55372,025 6 10 





Cr. 
Cash and specie at bankers and in hand, £489,478. * 11d. ; cash at 

call and short notice, £405,115. IIs. 4d. ° - £804,504 1 3 
Investments :—Consols, a 150,000 at 90, £ 135,000; in securities, 

426,455.95. 7d. . * ° ° . ° ‘ 161,455 9 7 
Bills receivable, loans on wont and other accounts . ‘ e ‘ 4,203,955 18 4 
Bank premises, etc., in London and at the branches . . : . 112,019 17 8 


£51372,025 6 10 








<> 
we 
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AN account pursuant to the Act 7 and 8 Vict., cap. 32, for the week ending on Wednesday, 
September 13, 1893 :— 


Dr. 
Notes issued ° ‘ ; * 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


° “ P ‘ . - £41,494,900 0 O 





Cr. 
Government debt ° ° ° ° . ‘ - $11,015,100 0 O 
Other securities . . ° ° . ° s -  59434,900 0 O 
Gold coin and bullion 5 ° ° ° 


; ‘ + 25,044,900 0 O 





441,494,900 0 0 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Dr. 














Proprietors’ capital . © © © © © © « « 0 484,553,000 0 0 
Rest . . . 7 . ° . e . . . . . 3,766,206 oo 
Public deposits*. . . . . + + «© ©  35336,137 9 © 
Other deposits ; ; : . ° . ° ° . + 29,925,914 0 O 
Seven-day and other bills . : . oe es ° : 192,357 9 O 
4£51,773:014 0 O 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts, 
Cr. 
Government securities S  S Sel wk ts 2 3 ee ce © 
Other securities . . ‘ : BS ae : 24,299,677 0 O 
Notes : ° ; 4 ‘ ‘ ‘ - 15,739:495 9 O 
Gold and silver coin = ° ; : 2 ‘: ; 1,845,101 0 O 
451,773,614 0 O 








F. May, Chief Cashier. 

September 14. 

At a general court of the governors and directors of the Bank of England, which was 
held, Sept. 14, in the Bank parlour, at the Bank, Mr. D. Powell, the governor, said he had to 
acquaint the court that the meeting was one of the quarterly courts appointed by the 
charter, and also one of the half-yearly general courts appointed by the 12th bye-law for 
the making of dividends. The net profits of the half-year ending August 31 last were 
4750,959. 4s. 6d., making the amount of the ‘“‘rest”? of that day £3,758,422. 9s. Id. 
After providing a dividend of 5 per cent., the “ rest’? would be £3,030,772. 9s. Id. 
The court of directors therefore proposed that a half-year’s dividend of interest and profits 
should be made on October 5 next of £5 per cent., without deduction on account of income- 
tax. Following the course pursued of late he desired, before asking the decision of the 
court as to the dividend, to place before them the present position of the Baring liquidation. 
When they met in March last he stated that the total of the liabilities stood, on February 
28, 1893, at 44,558,813, of which the debt due to the Bank was £4,420,000. The result 
of the operations during the past six months to August 31 last had been to reduce the 
liabilities to 44,223,001, and the debt due to the Bank to £4,095,000. As regarded the 
assets it might suffice, without going back, as on former occasions, to the original valuation 
of October, 1890, to compare their present value with that of March last. A valuation had 
been made so lately as the 7th inst., in which the lowest prices had been taken where any 
quotation had been available, and when such did not exist, a low rather than a high estimate 
had been adopted. Under this valuation the total assets stood at £4,641,650, as compared 
with £4,908,935 in February last, leaving an apparent surplus of £418,649 against 
4350,122. It might be added that during the past half-year the Buenos Ayres Waterworks 
preference shares and debentures had been converted into special Argentine Government 
bonds, called Buenos Ayres Waterworks, 1892, 5 per cent. bonds, The progress of the 
liquidation had been slow, and in the state of general depression which had lately existed, 
this could not have been otherwise ; but though the realization of securities during the past 
six months had been small, such sales as had taken place had been satisfactory, inasmuch as 
the prices obtained had for the most part been higher than the valuations made in March 
last. The general position was not much altered since then, and except as to slow 
realization was, if anything, better than it was. He might add that the interest received 
from the securities was more than sufficient to meet the interest on the Bank’s advances. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. Edmunds asked how much the Baring debt had been reduced during the half-year. 
The governor, he remarked, had stated the figures for February 28 and August 31, 
but not the difference between them. 
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The Governor said that as that was a special question he might as well answer it at 
once. He had practically given the reduction. On March 1 the liquidation owed the 
Bank £4,420,000, and it was now 44,095,000. According to that the exact difference was 
£325,000, In reply to remarks from Mr. J. J. Jones, Mr. Chauncey and Mr. Botley, the 
Governor said: As to silver being fraudulently coined to any great extent, he could only 
say the Bank had had no experience of it lately. The matter was one, perhaps, rather for 
the Mint than for the Bank, whose paramount business was to see that they did not receive 
bad coin, and he could assure the proprietors that the officials of the Bank were very 
careful in that respect. As to American securities, they did not, on their own account, hold 
any. As to the remarks made by Mr. Jones in regard to the possibilities of burglars enter- 
ing the Bank premises from below ground, he was not going to reveal the secrets of the 
vaults to anybody, whether a proprietor or otherwise. (Laughter.) He had been down the 
vaults himself once, when deputy-governor, and he believed he had seen nearly every 
drain in the establishment. The proprietors could rest assured that everything was well 
looked after and was in a proper state against any improper intruder. He begged to move 
‘* That a half-year’s dividend of interest and profits be made on October 5 next, of £5 
per cent., without deduction on account of income-tax.”’ 

The Deputy-Governor (Mr. Clifford Wigram) seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously, 

On the motion of Mr. Rokeby Price, seconded by Mr. J. J. Jones, a vote of thanks to 
the governor and directors was unanimously passed. 

The governor said he and the directors were very much obliged for the compliment, 


and took the opportunity of acknowledging the great assistance they had received from 
the very able staff of the Bank. 





(MESSRS.) FOSTER & CO., BANKERS, CAMBRIDGE. 
Balance-sheet, 30th June, 1893. 








LIABILITIES, 
Current and deposit accounts. ‘ ; ° ; ° . - £1,204,245 11 2 
Note issue . ° ‘ ° F ° - _ ° . . ‘ 22,425 0 O 
Partners’ capital and reserve . : : ° . = ° . 200,000 O O 
41,426,670 11 2 
ASSETS. 

Cash in hand, with bankers, and at short notice. =. " * 4223,467 14 3 
Consols, India stock and Colonial Government securities. ~~ s 188,207 5 4 
Other investments . ° ey . ° ° ° . ° 268,474 14 0 
Bills discounted . ° ’ ° ° . ° ° o- : 78,050 II 5 
’ Advances to customers ° ; . . ° , . , . 632,921 8 2 
Bank premises . : ° ° ; ° ‘ ° ° . . 35,548 18 © 
41,426,670 11 2 





HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION. 


THE directors have now to submit to you a general statement of the affairs of the bank 
and balance-sheet for the half-year ending 30th June, 1893. The net profits for that 
period, including $71,171.30 balance brought forward from last account, after paying 
all charges, deducting interest paid and due, and making provision for bad and doubtful 
accounts, amount to $1,069,280.16. The directors recommend the transfer of $300,000 








a a a 
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from the profit and loss account to credit of the reserve fund, which fund will then stand 
at $3,900,000. After making this transfer and deducting remuneration to directors, 
there remains for appropriation $759,280.16, out of which the directors recommend a 
dividend of one pound per share, which will absorb $355,555.55. The difference in 
exchange between 4s. 6d. the rate at which the dividend is declared, and 2s. 6d., the 
rate to which the accounts have been adjusted, amounts to $284,444.45. The balance, 
$119,280.16, to be carried to new profit and loss account. Mr. Jas. J. Bell-Irving and 
Mr. Gerald Slade having resigned on leaving the colony, the Honourable J. J. Keswick 
and Mr. A. McConachie have been elected in their stead. Mr. H. H. Joseph has been 
invited to join the board; all these appointments require to be confirmed at this meeting. 
The directors regret to have to record the sudden death of one of their colleagues, 
Mr. John S. Lapraik, which was deeply deplored in this colony. The late gentleman 
had been in connection with the bank since its foundation. Mr. F. de Bovis has 
returned home, and after a short holiday he will take up his old position of agent of 
the bank at Lyons. Mr. T. Jackson has resumed the chief management of the 
corporation. The accounts have been audited by Mr. F. Henderson, Mr. A. G. Wood and 
Mr. S. G. Bird. 


Abstract of Assets and Liabilities, 30th June, 1893. 


LIABILITIES, 
Paid-up capital . ‘ ; ° : . ° $10,000,000.00 
Reserve fund . ° ‘ e ° ° ° . ° ° 3,600,000.00 
Marine insurance account . . : ‘ . ° 250,000.00 
Notes in circulation . . ° ° ° : ° 9,704,573-89 
Deposits (silver), $25, 264,121. at: " sterling deposits, £4,288,376. 

135. 8¢.—$34,307,013.46 . 89,871,134.67 
Bills payable (including drafts on London bankers and ‘short sight 

drawings on London office — bills receivable and bullion 

shipments) . ° ° . ° . ° ° e 15,812,933-49 
Profit and loss account = ° ° ° ° ° = ‘ ‘ 1,069,280.16 


ASSETS. 
Cash . ° . 
Bullion in hand and i in transit ° ° . ° . ° ° ° 
Investments, viz.:—£100,000 2$ per cent. consols; £150,000 3 
per cent. Indian Government sterling loan; the above (lodged 
with the Bank of England as a special London reserve), 
ee 4619,970 consols and other diese securities, 


$130, 307,922.21 


$15,323,006.97 
4,263,657-12 





959760 _ “eae 6,859,760.00 
Bills discounted, Toans and credits e ° P ° : 46,983,148.31 
Bills receivable . ° ° ° . . ° ° 55,516,246.51 
Bank premises . F ° ° ° ‘ ° ° ne 1,205,798.10 
Dead stock ° ¢ ‘ ° ° ° ° 156,305.20 
$130, 307,922.21 
Profit and Loss Account, 30th June, 1893. 
Dr. ; 

Amounts written off :—Remuneration to directors $10,000.00 

Dividend account:—£1 per share on ae shares = £80, 000 at 
- Od. « . 3559555-55 

Dividend adjustment account :—Difference in exchange between 

4s. 6d., the rate at which the dividend is declared, and 2s. 6d., 
the rate to which the accounts have been adjusted . ‘ 284,444.45 
Amount transferred to reserve fund . ° ° ° 300,000.00 
Balance carried forward to next half-year ° ° 119,280.16 


$1,069,280. 16 
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Cr. 

Balance of undivided profits, 31st December, 1892, $71,171.30; 
amount of net profits for the six months ending 30th June, 1893, 
after making provision for bad and doubtful debts, site 








all expenses and interest paid and due, $998,108.86 . ‘ $1,069,280.16 
RESERVE FUND. 
Dr. 
Balance . ‘ ‘ . - : a ; . ‘ ; . $3,900,000.00 
Cr. 
Balance, 31st December, 1892 . . . «© + «© «© -¢ $3,600,000.00 
Transfer from profit and loss account . . ° . ° ° ° 300,000.00 
$3,900,000.00 





NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED. 


THE directors submit to the shareholders herewith an interim statement and profit and loss 
account as at 30th June last, duly audited. The net profit for the half-year, after pro- 
viding for all bad and doubtful debts, and including a balance of £16,237. 6s. 8d. brought 
forward, amounts to £50,614. 6s. 8d. The directors have declared an ad interim dividend 
at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax, amounting to £15,000, leaving a 
balance of £35,614. 6s. 8d. to be carried forward. The bank, in common with other Indian 
exchange banks, is interested in the question now pending with the Indian Government 
in regard to the silver which was in transit to India at the time the mints were closed to 
public coinage, and which the Government refused to coin except under heavy penalty. 
The banks claim that the mint should account for the silver on the usual terms, and have 
addressed a representation to the Government of India to that effect. The difference 
involved, so far as this bank is concerned, is close on £16,000, and pending a settlement 
the directors have thought it right to carry forward the whole of the large balance of 
£35,600. 
a General Balance, 30th June, 1893. 
rv. 
Capital (subscribed £1,000,000) paid up . : , A - £500,000 0 O 
Note.—That portion of the capital which is held in India, Rs. 46,65,000 is 


valued at rs. 4d. per rupee, and a sum of £155,500 has been set aside 
to provide for depreciation. 


aoro 


Reserve fund . ; « Pe . - ‘ 100,000 Oo 
Amount due on current and rary _—s sini . ° ° - 4,855,879 14 
Loans payable . . ‘ 3 ‘ . = ° > a : 1,340,000 Oo 
Bills payable _ . . . ° ° ° 1,162,831 19 
Exchange adjustments and the accounts, hutoding the suction for 

depreciation of the rupee capital . ° . . . ° ° 371,688 2 9 
Profit and loss account, as under : - ° e ° ° ° 50,614 6 8 


48,381,014 3 5 





Liability on > receivable, rediscounted £3,712,547. 1s. 7@., of which up to this date £2,338,246. 158. 9d. 
ve run off, 
Contingent liability in respect of the Baring Guarantee, £25,000 
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Cr. 
Cash on hand, at call, and at bankers, £2,119,211. - 11d.; bullion 


on hand and in transit, £473,140. I1s.9d. . i . £2,592,352 9 8 
Indian Government rupee securities . . ° 925,539 12 9 
Indian Government sterling loans, and | guaranteed debentures “ 280,000 O O 
House property and furniture . . , ° ‘ . . 47,333 6 8 
Bills of exchange . + 2,288,006 II II 
Discounts, loans receivable, and other : sums due to the bank + 1,935,126 11 5 


Exchange adjustments and other accounts . . ° . . ° 312,655 Il O 





48,381,014 3 5 





Profit and Loss Account, for the Half-year eaded 30th June, 1893. 











Expenses of management at head office and branches ‘ ° ° 438,005 4 0 
a ° ‘ ° . : ° . ° . - ° . 50,614 6 8 
£88,619 10 8 
Cr. 

Balance at 31st December, 1892—  . 432,737 6 8 

Deduct — Dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per. ennum, for the half meat fended 
31st December, 1892, £15,000 ; Officers’ pension fund, £1,500 . 16,500 0 O 
Balance brought forward . 16,237 6 8 

Gross profits for the half-year ended 3oth June, 1893, after providing 
for all bad and doubtful debts ‘ 72,382 4 0 


£88,619 10 8 








~<> 
~~ 


AUSTRALIAN FINANCE AND BANKING.—To a greater or less extent, all 
the great Australian Governments are in an embarrassed condition, and 
borrowing will have to be resorted to on a considerable scale in the not far 
off future. Indeed, a Victoria borrowing of considerable magnitude has been 
much discussed, and has considerably affected the department for colonial 
inscribed stocks. If, it is argued, and we consider rightly so, the 
Governments found difficulties in making both ends meet during a time when 
elation was the order of the day, how are they to effect equilibrium with the 
community distressed, as undoubtedly it is? Banking institutions which 
weathered the catastrophe of April and May appear to consider that they 
have not been exactly fairly treated in direct financial relations with the 
Victoria Government, and they are handicapped in their progress by the 
easy conditions given to other Australian banking institutions by creditors 
and depositors ; for, with the distrust engendered by the crisis, the three 
banks remain liable to withdrawals of deposits by nervous owners of cash 
who have placed it with those institutions, and the other banks are free for 
a long while from any such liability.— Statist. 


VicToRIiA GOVERNMENT.—The London and Westminster Bank, Limited, 
are instructed to offer for subscription £2,107,000 Victorian Government 4 
per cent. inscribed stock, the price of issue being 96 per cent. The loan is 
raised for the purpose of redeeming 5 per cent. debentures of the Victorian 
Government, amounting to 42,107,000, which mature in London on the 1st 
January, 1894, and the stock will be allotted preferentially to holders of the 
debentures. The list of applications will be closed on the gth October, or 
so soon as the whole amount of stock has been applied for. 
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Provincial Clearing-house Returns. 


























1892. | BIRMINGHAM. LEEDs. LEICESTER. MANCHESTER. bart , ng 

I | Week ending 4 4 if 4 L 
24th September. 659,670 | 154,917 134,946 2,318,634 443,090 
} Ist October . 934,578 198,805 219,937 3,170,323 477,010 
8th 99 - 898,296 188,051 208,901 3,407,097 519,660 
15th 45 . 851,443 | 178,355 172,973 3,051,769 588,010 
2aznd_ yy . 744,515 171,436 189,504 2,901,099 486,020 
2oth sy, . 776,007 184,316 147,366 3,015,756 444,380 
5th November . 1,051,575 211,156 199,450 3,508,872 421,620 
I2th 5, . 848,352 148,322 177,590 2,846,373 548,480 
19th ” . 786,510 158,644 1559725 2,873,417 486,650 
26th a - 724,018 160,992 137,983 2,618,744 471,420 
| 3rd December. 995,318 224,141 209,944 3,079,622 484,070 
1oth yy . 742,371 167,020 | 156,430 2,958,216 395,740 
7th 4 . 826,536 167,713 148,232 2,785,545 541,420 
24th yy . 827,770 173,723 160,970 2,592,935 488,230 
| wt lw -| 547,692 | 124,184 | 101,483 2,591,891 | 393,470 

1893. 

' 7th January .| 1,168,876 | 278,380 | 242,343 394075385 514,130 
14th ” ’ 803,719 183,521 167,169 2,913,454 463,340 
2Ist 45 . 782,207 164,648 151,098 2,664,743 544,090 
28th 4, | 796,855 | 194,034 | 147,866 2,948,120 | 425,830 
4th February . 1,043,716 233,330 220,469 39153,411 513,170 
Ith, . 727,654 160,142 195,568 3,048, 591 433,700 
18th ‘ ‘ 873,362 162,006 156,947 2,752,308 483,230 
i | 25th ” . 774,660 177,623 161,874 2,650,451 518;740 
| 4th March .j| 1,069,904 | 253,522 196,419 3,219,662 479,360 
ir 11th ” . 768,776 170,806 154,838 2,665,704 427,540 
18th yy . 872,771 149,717 144,707 2,688,695 535,910 
25th gy . 696,403 150,930 | 179,945 2,253,110 387,430 
Ist April . 877,296 213,153 169,240 2,463,419 363,780 
8th os ; 702,056 150,370 180,045 2,918,229 365, 180 
15th yy . 770,429 | 169,412 | 163,751 2,762,362 529,809 
2znd ly, . 7375842 160,465 141,735 2,411,394 513,360 
29th yy 808,953 | 192,773 | 162,050 3,065,301 442,520 
6th May . | 1,017,630 | 203,126 | 233,565 3467,685 523,580 
| 13th 4 802,631 169,875 192,924 3,009,722 526,870 
q 20th ” . 740,712 192,290 153,825 2,941,443 503,810 
27th 4, . 516,582 123,193 95,665 1,679,350 390,480 
3rd June : 879,424 | 214,773 | 209,281 3,188,775 439,390 
Toth 45 . 674,938 164,669 140,878 3,082,772 389, 360 
17th yy . 784,575 143,524 130,795 2,920,488 526,160 
24th 4, : 695,850 170, 518 125,651 2,725,562 479,170 
Ist July e 889,431 186,418 217,947 3927 3,296 460,210 
8th 4, . 949,489 236,487 226,048 3,706,650 450,310 
isth ,, . 817,783 |} 177,767 161,658 32362,548 535,400 
22nd ,, >| 771,600 164,694 161,209 2,810,441 495,210 
29th ,, - 819,331 198,912 160,497 3,059, 186 410,080 
5th August a 1,066,900 236, 169 219,100 3,646,099 445,550 
12th os =H 556,283 158,609 128,961 2,818,585 600, 160 
19th ” . 733,696 159,211 133,840 2,930,178 522,660 
26th 99 ‘ 642,164 159,020 151,934 2,642,566 467,610 
2nd September. 852,014 226,759 181,246 2,865,017 481,410 
gth yy - | 696,851 167,002 170,428 2,904,285 445,080 
16th ” . 682,112 142,192 145,059 2,734,067 547,730 





























Bank of England Weekly Returns. 


Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th of Victoria, cap. 32, for the Weeks ending as follow :— 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
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1893. 1893. 1893. 1893. 
August 23. Aveta 30. | September 6. | September r3. 
Notes issued oo “ 439,458,505 | £40,593,635 | 440,904,160 | £41,494,900 
Government debt oe ee 411,015,100 | 411,015,100 | £11,015,100 | £11,015,100 
ther securities .. - 51434;900 51434,900 5434900 53434,900 
Gold coin and bullion . 23,008,505 | 24,143,635 | 24.454,160 | 25,044,900 
Silver bullion ° = eed pas bans 
439,458,505 | 440,593,635 | 440,904,160 | £41,494,900 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
I 1893. 1893. 1893. 
po. August 30. | September 6. | September 13. 
Proprietors’ capital ..  .. 414,553,000 | £14,553,000 | £14,553,000 | £14,553,000 
est e oe ia 5 35475,420 3,472,164 3,764,869 3,766, 
Public deposits oe 4,362,905 4,068,353 3y315,567 31336,137 
Other deposits «| 28,843,501 29,045,103 28,748,729 29,925,914 
Seven-day and other bills. * a 188,854 166,770 196,535 192,357 
451,423,680 | £51,305,390 | £50,578,700 | 451,773,614 
Government securities .. 412,414,595 | 412,132,232 49,989,341 49,889,341 
Other securities .. 23,993,423 23,113,937 24,037,429 24,299,677 
Notes. 13,205,730 14,201,735 14,732,795 15,739,495 
Gold and silver coin 1,809,932 1,857,486 1,819,135 1,845,102 
451,423,680 | £51,305,390 | £50,578,700 | £51,773,614 
THE EXCHANGES. 
1893. 1893. 189 1893. | 1893. 
Lonpon— August 22. August 29. | September 5. | September r2.'| September 19. 
Amsterdam, short ee 2 3 12 12 _ 12 2} se 
Ditto months .. 12 sf mz § mz § 12 4 12 4 
Rotterdam, ditto 2 5 12 5% ze 6s i ¢ 12 4 
Antwerp and ee, ditto 25 65 25 58% 25 53 25 52% 25 50 
Paris, short 5 25 36% 25 32% 25 30 25 27% 25 - 
Ditto, i months .. 25 52h 25 50 25 47% 25 43% 25 4 
Marseilles, ditto 25 523 25 51% 25 47% 25 45 25 42% 
Hamburg, ditto . 20 73 20 69 20 68 20 67 20 63 
Berlin, ditto 20 74 20 70 20 69 20 67 20 64 
Leipsic, ditto . 20 74 20 70 20 69 20 68 20 64 
Frankfort-on- -the-Main, ditto 20 74 20 70 20 20 20 64 
Petersburg, ditto : ad 244 245 24 24% 
Copenhagen, ditto le 18 42 18 42 18 42 18 42 18 38 
Stockholm, ditto 18 43 18 43 18 43 18 43 18 39 
Christiania, ditto 18 43 18 43 18 43 18 43 18 39 
Vienna, ditto 12 80 12 80 12 76% 12 70 12 77% 
Trieste, ditto 12 80 12 80 12 75¢ 12 70 12 778 
Zurich . Basle, “ditto | 25 67% 25 613 25 25 57% 25 55 
Madrid, ditto 382 3875 3875 39 38 
Cadiz, ditto 384 3875 38i%5 39 38 
Seville, ditto 38% 3875 38y5 39 3 
Barcelona, ditto . 383 38y' 38y5 39 38 
Malaga, ditto 38% 387s 38ys 39 38 
Granada, ditto 38% 387s 38y5 39 3 
Santander, ditto . 38% 387s 38y5 39 3 
— <e 3 3875 385% 39 38 
aragoza, ditto .. 38 38 38% 3 3 
Genoa, Milan, Leghorn, ditto 28 47% 28 bat 28 40 28 "~« 28 75 
Venice, ditto .. 28 473 28 47 28 40 28 40 28 75 
Naples, ditto. 28 47% 28 47% 28 40 28 40 28 75 
Palermo and Messina, ditto 28 47% 28 47% 28 40 28 40 28 75 
Lisbon, 90 days ° currency. currency. currency. currency. currency. 
Oporto, ditto of 4 es 4 40% 4085 
Calcutta, demd. -_ 1°2 ray 1°2 I°3r8 I'3te 
Calcutta & Bomba’ , 30 days — — —_ — _ 
New York (Gold) demd. 49 49 4918 491% 491s 
PRICES OF BULLION. 
Per Oz. Per Oz. Per Oz. Per Oz. Per Oz. 
a &@ s d@ 2a & iia & . 2 ae | 
ForeignGold in oe = ne 3.17 11% 317 9 317 9 317 9 317 9f 
Silver in Bars ard) o 21 © 210 o 2 of © 2 104 © 2 10} 
Mexican Dollars .. © 210 o 2 of °o 2 of ° 10 © 210 
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Bank of England.—Analysis of Returns. 
Coin Proportion} Government Other 
Date. Notes in and Bullion |of Coinand Securities Securities Public 
Circulation. in Issue Bullion to} in Banking in Banking Deposits. 
Department. |Circulation| Department. | Department 
1892. & £ % £ £ £ 
Sept. 21 | 26,495,135 | 26,883,905 101 11,761,156 | 24,766,000 | 4,367,880 
28 | 26,787,755 | 26,594,040 99 11,761,156 | 27,392,621 | 5,138,858 
October 5 | 27,183,745 | 25,742,950 | 95 | 15,457,055 | 25,083,545 | 5,671,075 
12 | 26,966,860 | 24,916,730 | 92 15,457,055 | 23,939,950 | 4,528,330 
19 | 25,565,475 | 24,073,075 94 15,457:055 | 24,242,419 | 5,478,738 
26 | 26,343,845 | 23,729,875 90 15,507,055 | 24,000,948 | 5,429,999 
November 2 | 26,371,315 | 22,911,965 87 14,356,140 | 23,162,796 | 5,233,635 
9 | 26,024,730 | 22,869,280 88 13,756,140 | 22,869,889 | 4,861,821 
16 | 25,768,685 | 23,012,145 89 12,956,140 | 22,187,422 | 4,824,450 
23 | 25,510,355 | 23,257,355 91 11,556,140 | 22,119,862 | 4,025,748 
30 25,863,010 | 23,478,885 91 11,456,140 | 23,255,895 3,706, 132 
December 7 | 25,490,965 | 23,302,765 | 91 11,256,058 | 23,372,720 | 3,651,992 
14 | 255445,770 | 23,369,615 92 11,256,058 | 23,413,936 | 3,734,608 
21 | 25,491,980 | 23,222,110} 91 11,256,058 | 25,076,855 | 4,756,595 
28 | 25,487,270 | 23,165,520 91 11,256,058 | 23,258,242 | 4,670,323 
1893. 
January 4 | 25,898,420 | 23,052,150 89 15,055,983 | 30,195,125 8,177,402 
11 | 25,628,525 | 23,371,405 | 91 | 14,055,983 | 25,287,811 | 4,776,115 
18 | 25,385,000 | 23,894,820 | 94 13355:983 | 25,569,434 | 5,132,142 
25 | 24,869,555 | 24,339,420 98 12,055,983 | 255357,857 | 5,353:658 
February 1 | 25,377,140 | 24,602,505 | 97 11,255,983 | 24,579,546 | 4,931,411 
8 | 25,044,000 | 24,914,175 | 99 11,227,252 | 24,664,669 | 6,553,069 
15 24,785,705 | 25,153,715 102 11,227,252 | 24,372,764 6,815,792 
22 | 24,511,490 | 25,500,500 | 104 11,227,252 | 25,023,336 | 8,271,737 
March 1 | 24,860,490 | 25,326,570 102 11,218,490 | 25,601,718 | 8,748,960 
8 | 24,567,560 | 25,296,980 103 11,218,490 | 24,630,857 | 9,063,623 
15 | 24,498,320 | 25,333,415 | 103 10,914,871 | 25,577,706 | 9,467,725 
22 | 24,443,705 | 25,199,040 | 103 11,209,809 | 26,320,127 |10,917,411 
: 29 | 25,562,525 | 24,502,610 96 11,209,809 | 29,478,795 |10,439,377 
April 5 | 25,694,460 | 23,810,635 | 93 | 11,208,101 | 27,024,083 | 7,077,816 
12 | 25,472,105 | 23,733,435 93 11,208,101 | 25,168,263 | 5,930,827 
19 | 25,355.435 | 23,772,560 94 11,208,101 | 24,305,511 | 5,818,924 
26 | 25,608,880 | 23,586,240 | 92 11,208,101 | 25,503,043 | 5,244,685 
May 3 | 26,149,425 | 23,019,205 | 88 11,208,101 | 27,736,068 | 5,209,280 
10 | 26,340,755 | 22,278,425 84 11,208,101 | 28,173,156 | 5,884,905 
17 | 26,589,590 | 21,736,760 81 11,208,101 | 30,087,086 | 6,837,022 
24 | 26,722,940 | 22,293,295 83 11,208,101 | 29,105,279 | 7,015,936 
31 | 26,904,430 | 24,325,405 90 11,208,101 | 25,470,974 | 7,195,554 
June 7 | 26,536,065 | 25,683,470 97 11,208,017 | 26,438,539 | 7,064,500 
14 | 26,249,680 | 27,554,655 106 =| 11,208,017 | 26,234,158 | 7,446,622 | 
21 | 26,143,410 | 27,813,035 107 | 11,208,017 | 26,277,213 7,273,349 
a8 | 25,560,295 | 28,283,750 | 110 11,205,017 | 26,200,109 | 7,375,969 
July 5 | 27,481,055 | 27,945,965 | 101 13,207,044 | 29,036,465 | 5,881,209 
12 | 26,920,890 | 27,850,580 108 13,707,044 | 25,227,414 | 5,493,060! 
19 | 26,705,510 | 27,744,530 | 104 13,707,044 25,199,031 4,990,233 
a6 | 26,529,995 27,799,015 104 13,507,044 | 24,055,003 4,090,075 
August a Abe a 4 25,806,515 0 13,107,044 | 24,584,800 4,161,475 
© | 27,056,455 23,984,905 “6 15,104,453 | 24,965,047 3,704,847 
if 26,6 96,080 2LOgo,ies x tt, tOa.ats 24,244, "0 1,772,008 
2) 6,858,775 25,005,905 aa 12,414,505 25,005,483 4,308y005 
MM, i.ecm 84,145,055 o 12,058,058 BLEIROR7 «64,008,955 
Sept 6 M171, 995 84,454,100 0a O0F0, i | 24,057,090 5,515,997 
13 85,755,408 | 05,054,000 7 oO, Mi 84,800,077 3,598,197 
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Bank of England.—Analysis of Returns. 



































‘ Proportion 
Total Deposits of Reserve} Rate of 
Dum. nn Pont Bills and = Post Reserve. _ Discount. 
sos Liabilities. 
1892. & & £ £ % % 
Sept. 21] 31,539,686 | 189,577 | 36,097,143 | 17,883,734 49 2 
28} 29,767,757 | 160,797 | 35,067,412 | 17,229,314 49 - 
Oct. 5] 33,165,040 | 199,652 | 39,035,767 | 16,156,265 41 am 
12] 32,580,892 | 193,909 | 37,303,131 15,508 654 42 ~ 
19| 31,486,564 170,132 3751359434 15,104,867 41 3 
26] 30,877,586 | 155,940 | 36,463,525 | 15,076,576 41 _ 
Nov. 2] 28,940,209 | 177,017 | 345350,861 | 14,507,938 42. - 
9| 28,706,239 | 175,922 | 33,743,982 | 14,799,769 44 _ 
16| 27,794,273 | 184,380 | 32,803,103 | 15,345,817 47 _ 
23| 27,649,376 | 175,497 | 31,850,621 | 15,864,875 50 = 
30} 28,693,479 | 169,364 | 32,568,975 | 15,493,221 47 - 
Dec. 7]. 28,766,998 | 208,041 32,627,031 15,651,735 48 - 
14] 28,880,662 | 158,556 | 32,773,826 | 15,762,374 48 ~ 
21| 29,269,885 168,546 34195,026 15,527,044 46 = 
28] 29,387,282 148,285 34,205,890 15,360,658 46 = 
1893. ; 
Jan. 4] 34,019,255 189,665 | 42,386,322 14,924,387 35 _ 
II 32,029,857 193,983 36,999,955 15,560,107 42 Kan 
18 32,123,277 175,289 371430,708 16,430,478 44 ba 
25| 31,248,263 | 194,587 | 36,796,508 | 17,364,311 47 24 
Feb. I] 30,089,368 | 240,133 | 35,260,912 | 17,095,051 48 — 
8] 29,053,005 | 223,981 | 35,830,055 | 17,914,978 50 - 
15| 29,032,561 | 213,370 | 36,061,723 | 18,456,756 51 ~ 
22 28,909,724 | 194,574 | 37:376,035 | 19,176,014 61 - 
March I| 28,267,984 176,743 | 37,193,687 18,623,541 50 - 
8] 27,258,484 | 200,794 | 36,522,901 | 18,926,728 62 - 
15| 27,716,147 184,487 | 37,368,359 19,138,111 61 _ 
22) 27,254,537 153,189 38,325,137 19,078,761 50 - 
_ 29| 28,926,102 163,749 | 39,529,228 17,121,861 43 _ 
April 5] 29,544,009 | 175,595 | 36,797,400 16,246,558 44 _ 
12 2912275918 174,482 | 351333227 15,804,552 45 _ 
19 ,627,298 171,858 34,61 16,770,3 48 = 
26| 29,784,584 | 163,422 Be sete 16,150,1 46 - 
May 3] 30,858,241 214,196 281,717 15,010,820 41 3 
10] 29,742,334 185,301 35,812,600 14,115,445 39 34 
17| 29,900,024 178,618 1915,664 13,323,312 36 - 
24| 29,211,127 172,764 36,999:837 13,794,09 38 4 
3! 30,312,68 163,364 37,674,633 15,647,3% | @ = 
June 7 30,0893 219,495 37.37 baht 17,399,358 | 47 3 
14| 31,715,607 195,329 | 39,357,026 | 19,596,705 60 a4 
a1} 32,245,77 183,109 391705, 236 19,911,523 60 - 
a8 | 32,159,316 t7prsos 39,717,887 | 20,004,715 bo 
July 5 944,322 | 225,880 sposevent 15,713,428 43 
12 | 34427404 | 215,726 40114, 19,015,848 4s - 
19 | 35,037,831 1§2,259 40,155,723 ey |; 
a) fay 163,771 39,720,452 10,1074 46 . 
Aug. @| $2,104,800 195,532 ¥6,461, Bog 16,513,878 ‘6 j 
9 90, 101, 144 190,088 | 55,005,015 14,015,076 8 4 
' 30,474,587 7o4y | eee 1§,069,53) “ - 
a5 | #8,845,$01 1B BGs 3). 398 } 14018, “6 ‘ 
¥ ~ »10) 166,770 Mh ae 16,099,081 “ 
| Rept, 6] @h,7a%.7e0 194.535 J4, 260,551 tke tes 61 
1}) eo,0ehor4 198,587 5).484,408 17.5%, 508 oa ‘ 
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Provincial Clearing-house Returns. 
1892. BIRMINGHAM. LEEDs. LEICESTER. MANCHESTER. —_ i 2 
Week ending 4 4 £4 4 4 
24th September. 659,670 154,917 134,946 2,318,634 443,090 
Ist October 934,578 198,805 | 219,937 3,170,323 477,010 
8th 3 898,296 188,051 208,901 3,407,097 519,660 
15th yy 851,443 | 178,355 172,973 33051,769 588,010 
22nd ” 744,515 171,436 189,504 2,901,099 486,020 
2oth sy, : 776,007 184,316 147,366 3,015,756 444,380 
5th November . 1,051,575 211,156 199,450 3,508,872 421,620 
I2th yy 848,352 148,322 177,590 2,846,373 548,480 
19th 5, 786,510 158,644 1559725 2,873,417 486,650 
26th we S 724,018 160,992 137,983 2,618,744 471,420 
3rd December. 995,318 224,141 209,944 3,079,622 484,070 
1oth 5, . 742,371 167,020 156,430 2,958,216 395,740 
17th 4, 826,536 167,713 148,232 2,785,545 541,420 
24th yy 827,770 173,723 160,970 2,592,935 488,230 
ZIst 55 547,092 | 124,184 | 101,483 2,591,891 393:470 
1893. 

7th January 1,168,876 | 278,380 | 242,343 31407, 385 514,130 
14th ” 803,719 183,521 167,169 2,913,454 463,340 
2ist ” 782,207 164,648 151,098 2,664,743 544,090 
28th yy . 796,855 194,034 147,866 2,948, 120 425,830 
4th February 1,043,716 2335336 220,469 39153,411 513,170 
11th ” 727,654 160,142 195,568 3,048,591 433,700 
18th ” 873,362 162,006 156,947 2,752,808 483,230 
asth yy 774,660 177,623 161,874 2,650,451 5185740 
4th March 1,069,904 | 253,522 196,419 35219,662 479,360 
Iith y, 768,776 | 170,806 | 154,838 2,665,704 427,540 
18th yy 872,771 149,717 | 144,707 2,688,695 535,910 
25th ” 696,403 150,930 179,945 2,253,110 387,430 
Ist April 877,296 213,153 169,240 2,463,419 363,780 
8th a 702,056 150,370 180,045 2,918,229 365,180 
15th ” 779,429 169,412 163,751 2,762,362 529,809 
2znd_ sy, 737,342 160,465 141,735 2,411,394 513,360 
2oth yy 808,953 192,773 162,050 3,065,301 442,520 
6th May 1,017,630 | 203,126 | 233,565 3467,685 523,580 
13th ” 802,631 169,875 192,924 3,009,722 © 526,870 
2oth ” . 740,712 192,290 153,825 2,941,443 503,810 
27th 45 . 516,582 | 123,193 95,665 1,679,350 390,480 
3rd June . $79,424 | 214,773 | 209,281 3,188,775 4395390 
toth ” " 674,938 164,669 140,878 3,082,772 389, 360 
17th ” j 784,575 143,524 130,795 2,920,488 526,160 
24th 9 - | 695,850 170,618 125,651 2,725,562 479,170 
Ist July >| 889,431 186,418 217,947 35273,296 460,210 
8th *4, -| 949,489 | 236,487 | 226,048 | 3,706,650 | 450,310 
15th 5, -| 817,783 | 177,767 | 161,658 32362,548 5351400 
aand yy ‘ 771,600 164,694 161,209 2,810,441 495,210 
29th ,, . 819,331 198,912 160,497 3,059, 186 410,080 
5th August Pe 1,066,900 236, 169 219,100 3,646,099 445,550 
12th aa 556,283 158,609 128,961 2,818,585 600, 160 
19th ” : 733,696 159,211 133,840 2,930,178 522,660 
26th a ° 642,164 159,020 151,934 2,642,566 467,610 
2nd September. 852,014 226,759 181,246 2,865,017 481,410 
gth yy . | 696,851 | 167,002 | 170,428 2,904,285 | 445,080 
16th ” 682,112 142,192 145,059 2,734,667 547,730 

































































Bank of England Weekly Returns. 605 
Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th of Victoria, cap. 32, for the Weeks ending as follow :— 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
1893. 1893. 1893. 1893. 

August 23. August 30. ptemb ptember 13. 
Notesissued ..  «. $39,458,505 | £40,593,635 | 440,904,160 | £41,494,900 
Government debt “ ae 411,015,100 | £11,015,100 | £11,015,100 | 411,015,100 
Other securities .. .. 51434,900 51434,900 51434,900 51434,900 
Gold coin and bullion 23,008,505 24,143,035 24,454,160 25,044,900 

Silver bullion —_ roe = inline’ 
439,458,505 | £40,593,635 | 440,904,160 | £41,494,900 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
1893. 1893. 1893. b 1893. 

August 23. August 30. | Sep Pp 13. 
Proprietors’ capital .. 44,553,000 | £14,553,000 | £14,553,000 | £14,553,000 
Rest . cows 354751420 314725164 31764,869 3,766,206 
Public deposits . 41362,905 4,068,353 3,315,567 39330,237 
Other deposits .. oe 28,843,501 29,045,103 28,748,729 29,925,914 
Seven-day and other bills on 188,854 166,770 196,535 192,357 
451,423,680 | £51,305,390 | 450,578,700 | 451,773,614 
Government securities .. 412,414,595 | 412,132,232 49,989,341 49,889,341 
Other securities .. 23,993,423 | 23,113,937 24,037,429 | 24,299,677 
Notes ee baat 13,205,730 14,201,735 1457325795 15»739:495 
Gold and silver coin 1,809,932 1,857,486 1,819,135 1,845,101 
£51,423,680 | £51,305,390 | £50,578,700 | £51,773,614 














THE EXCHANGES. 









































1893. 1893. 1893. 1893. 1893. 
Lonpon— August 22. August 29. p i . ptemb | September 19. 
Amsterdam, short ~ 1s 3 12 2 3 12 2} 12 f 
Ditto months .. 12 st 2 § : 12 4 12 4 
Rotterdam, ditto 2 5 12 52 12 12 4 12 4 
Antwerp and eaten ditto 25 65 25 58% 25 s 25 52% 25 50 
Paris, short . 25 36% 25 32% 25 30 25 27 25 2 
Ditto, 3 months . . 25 52h 25 50 25 47% 25 43 25 4 
Marseilles, ditto 25 524 25 51% 25 47% 25 45 25 42% 
Hamburg, ditto . 20 73 20 20 68 20 67 20 63 
Berlin, ditto oe oe 20 74 20 70 20 69 20 67 20 64 
Leipsic, ditto .. 20 74 20 70 20 69 20 68 20 64 
Frankfort-on- the-Main, ditto 20 74 Jo 20 20 20 64 
Petersburg, ditto oa 244 ae 245 24% 
Copenhagen, ditto 18 42 18 42 18 42 18 42 18 38 
Stockholm, ditto 18 43 18 43 18 43 18 43 18 39 
Christiania, ditto 18 43 18 43 18 43 18 43 18 39 
Vienna, ditto 12 80 12 80 12 76% 12 70 12 77% 
Trieste, ditto .. 12 80 12 80 12 76 12 70 12 77% 
Zurich and Basle, ditto 25 67% 25 613 25 62 25 57% 25 55 
Madrid, ditto 383 387s 387% 39 38 
Cadiz, ditto 384 3875 3875 39 38 
Seville, ditto 383 387s 387 39 38: 
Barcelona, ditto . 383 38 y's 38y' 39 38 
Malaga, ditto ee 38% 3875 3875 39 38 
Granada, ditto .. ie 38% 387s 38y5 39 3 
Santander, ditto . 38% 3875 387% 39 38 
Bilboa, ditto 383 3875 383% 39 38 
Zaragoza, ditto .. 38% 38y8 38i% 39 38: 
Genoa, Milan, Leghorn, ditto 28 47% 28 47t 28 40 28 40 28 75 
Venice, ditto . 28 473 28 47 28 40 28 40 28 75 
Naples, ditto .. 28 47% 28 47% 28 40 28 40 28 75 
Palermo and Messina, ditto 28 47% 28 47% 28 40 28 40 28 75 
Lisbon, go days currency. currency. currency. currency. currency. 
Oporto, ditto tye 4tPe 4 40% 40'%5 
Calcutta, demd. os 1°2 ray 12 I'°3rs I'3rs 
Calcutta & Bombay, 30 days _ — _ —_ _ 
New York (Gold) demd. 49 49 491s 490% 49% 
PRICES OF BULLION. 
Per Oz. Per Oz. Per Oz. Per Oz. Per Oz, 
a +: S 4s. d. s. @ Le & ee | 
Foreign in Bars(Standard 317 1 317 9 3179 317 9 317 9 
Silver in Bars (Standard) © 2 10} °o 210 °o 2 of © 2 104 © 2 10} 
Mexican Dollars .. “s o 210 o 2 of ° 2 9 © 210 © 210 
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Bank of England.—Analysis of Returns. 
Coin Proportion] Government Other 
Date, Notes in and Bullion jof Coin and Securities Securities Public 
Circulation. in Issue Bullion to} in Banking in Banking Deposits. 
Department. |Circulation| Department. | Department 
1892. & £ % £ £ £ 
Sept. 21 | 26,495,135 | 26,883,905 | 101 11,761,156 | 24,766,000 | 4,367,880 
28 | 26,787,755 | 26,594,040 99 11,761,156 | 27,392,621 | 5,138,858 
October 5 | 27,183,745 | 25,742,950 96 15,457,055 | 25,083,545 | 5,671,075 
12 | 26,966,860 | 24,916,730 | 92 15,457,055 | 23:939,950 | 4,528,330 
19 | 25,565,475 | 24,073,075 94 15,457,055 | 24,242,419 | 5,478,738 
26 | 26,343,845 | 23,729,875 90 15,507,055 | 24,000,948 | 5,429,999 
November 2 | 26,371,315 | 22,911,965 87 14,356,140 | 23,162,796 | 5,233,635 
9 | 26,024,730 | 22,869,280 88 13,756,140 | 22,869,889 | 4,861,821 
16 | 25,768,685 | 23,012,145 89 12,956,140 | 22,187,422 | 4,824,450 
23 | 25,510,355 | 23,257,355 91 11,556,140 22,1 19,862 4,025,748 
30 | 25,863,010 | 23,478,385 | 91 11,456,140 | 23,255,895 | 3,706,132 
December 7 | 25,490,965 | 23,302,765 | 91 11,256,058 | 23,372,720 | 3,651,992 
14 | 25,445,770 | 23,369,615 92 11,256,058 | 23,413,936 | 3,734,608 
21 25,491,980 23,222,110 91 i 1,256,058 25,076,855 4,750, 595 
28 | 25,487,270 | 23,165,520 91 11,256,058 | 23,258,242 | 4,670,323 
1893. 
January 4 | 25,898,420 | 23,052,150 | 89 15,055,983 | 30,195,125 | 8,177,402 
II | 25,628,525 | 23,371,465 91 14,055,983 | 25,287,811 | 4,776,115 
18 | 25,385,000 | 23,894,820 94 13,355,983 | 25,569,434 | 5,132,142 
25 24,869,555 | 24,339,420 98 12,055,983 2593575857 51353,058 
February 1 | 25,377,140 | 24,602,505 | 97 11,255,983 | 24,879,546 | 4,931,411 
8 | 25,044,000 | 24,914,175 99 11,227,252 | 24,664,669 | 6,553,069 
15 | 24,785,705 | 25,153,715 102 11,227,252 | 24,372,764 | 6,815,792 
22 | 24,511,490 | 25,500,500 | 104 11,227,252 | 25,023,336 | 8,271,737 
March 1 | 24,860,490 | 25,326,570 | 102 11,218,490 | 25,601,718 | 8,748,960 
8 | 24,567,560 | 25,296,980 | 103 11,218,490 | 24,630,857 | 9,063,623 
15 | 24,498,320 | 25,333,415 | 103 10,914,871 | 25,577,706 | 9,467,725 
22 | 24,443,705 | 25,199,040 103 11,209,809 | 26,320,127 |10,917,41I 
29 | 25,562,525 24,502,610 96 11,209,809 | 29,478,795 |10,439,377 
April 5 | 25,694,460 | 23,810,635 93 11,208,101 | 27,024,083 | 7,077,816 
12 | 25,472,105 | 23,733,435 93 11,208,101 | 25,168,263 | 5,930,827 
19 | 25,355.435 23,772,860 94 11,208,101 | 24,305,511 5,818,924 
26 | 25,608,880 | 23,586,240 92 11,208,101 | 25,503,043 | 5,244,685 
May 3 | 26,149,425 | 23,019,205 88 11,208,101 | 27,736,068 | 5,209,280 
10 | 26,340,755 | 22,278,425 84 11,208,101 | 28,173,156 | 5,884,905 
17 | 26,589,590 | 21,736,760 81 11,208,101 | 30,087,086 | 6,837,022 
24 | 26,722,940 | 22,293,295 83 11,208,101 | 29,105,279 | 7,015,936 
31 | 26,904,430 | 24,328,405 90 11,208,101 | 28,470,974 | 7,198,584 
June 7 26,536,065 25,683,470 97 11,208,017 26,438,839 7,064,500 
14 | 26,249,680 | 27,554,685 105 11,208,017 | 26,234,158 | 7,446,622 
21 | 26,143,410 | 27,813,035 107 11,208,017 | 26,277,213 | 7,273,349 
28 | 25,569,295 | 28,283,780 110 11,208,017 | 26,200,109 | 7,378,969 
July 5 27,481,955 27,945,965 101 13,207,044 29,036,465 5,881,295 
12 | 26,920,890 | 27,850,580 | 103 13,707,044 | 25,227,414 | 5,493,668 
19 26,705,510 2737445530 104 13,707,044 25,139,031 4,999,233 
26 | 26,829,925 | 27,799,015 | 104 13,507,044 | 24,955,663 | 4,690,075 
August 2 | 27,159,895 | 25,806,515 96 13,107,044 | 24,524,806 | 4,161,475 
9 | 27,066,485 | 23,384,995 | 86 13,104,453 | 24,263,047 | 3,704,247 
16 | 26,636,680 | 23,630,115 89 13,104,453 | 24,254,890 | 3,772,068 
23 | 26,252,775 | 23,008,505 88 12,414,595 | 23,993,423 | 4,362,905 
30 | 26,391,900 | 24,143,635 92 12,132,232 | 23,113,937 | 4,068,353 
Sept. 6 | 26,171,365 | 24,454,160 | 93 9,989,341 | 24,037,429 | 33155567 
25,755,405 | 25,044,900 | 97 9,889,341 | 24,299,677 | 3,336,137 
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Bank of England.—Analysis of Returns. 

















‘ Proportion 
ther Total Deposits of Reserve} Rate of 
Date. Po .. and _— Post Reserve. pee Discount. 
Liabilities. 
1892. £ & £ & % % 
Sept. 21] 31,539,686 | 189,577 | 36,097,143 | 17,883,734 49 2 
28) 29,767,757 160,797 | 35,067,412 | 17,229,314 49 ~ 
Oct. 5 33,165,040 199,652 39,035,767 16,156,265 41 = 
12] 32,580,892 193,909 | 37,303,131 15,508 654 42 = 
19| 31,486,564 170,132 | 3731351434 15,104,867 41 3 
26} 30,877,586 | 155,940 | 36,463,525 | 15,076,576 41 _ 
Nov. 2] 28,940,209 | 177,017 | 34,350,861 | 14,507,938 42 - 
9} 28,706,239 175,922 3337431982 14,799,769 44 — 
16| 27,794,273 | 184,380 | 32,803,103 | 15,345,817 47 _ 
23 27,649,376 175,497 31 850,621 15,864,875 50 —— 
30] 28,693,479 | 169,364 | 32,568,975 | 15,493,221 47 _ 
Dec. 7 28,766,998 208,041 32,627,031 15,651,735 48 = 
14| 28,880,662 | 158,556 | 32,773,826 | 15,762,374 48 e 
21 29,269,885 168,546 34,195,026 15,527,044 45 = 
28| 29,387,282 148,285 34,205,890 15,360,658 45 = 
1893. . 
Jan- 4] 34,019,255 | 189,665 | 42,386,322 | 14,924,387 35 — 
II] 32,029,857 193,983 36,999,955 15,560,107 42 = 
18 | 32,123,277 | 175,289 | 37,430,708 | 16,430,478 44 — 
25} 31,248,263 | 194,587 | 36,796,508 | 17,364,311 47 24 
Feb. 1] 30,089,368 240,133 35,260,912 17,095,051 48 _ 
8} 29,053,005 | 223,981 | 35,830,055 | 17,914,978 50 _ 
15} 29,032,561 | 213,370 | 36,061,723 | 18,456,756 51 a 
22] 28,909,724 | 194,574 | 37,376,035 | 19,176,014 61 - 
March 1I| 28,267,984 176,743 375193,687 18,623,541 50 call 
8 27,258,484 200,794 36,522,901 18,926,728 52 — 
15] 27,716,147 184,487 37,368,359 19,138,111 51 — 
22| 275,254,537 153,189 38,325,137 19,078,761 50 = 
. 29] 28,926,102 163,749 39,529,228 17,121,861 43 -- 
April 5] 29,544,009 | 175,595 | 36,797,400 | 16,246,558 44 _ 
12] 29,227,918 174,482 3593339227 15,804,352 45 iad 
19| 28,627,298 171,858 34,618,080 16,770,355 48 —_ 
26| 209,784,584 163,422 35,192,691 16,150,168 46 — 
May 3] 30,858,241 214,196 36,281,717 15,010,820 41 3 
10] 29,742,334 | 185,361 | 35,812,600 | 14,115,445 39 33 
17| 29,900,024 | 178,618 | 36,915,664 | 13,323,312 36 - 
24| 29,211,127 | 172,764 | 36,399,827 | 13,794,005 38 4 
31} 30,312,685 163,364 37,674,633 15,647,318 41 = 
June 7] 30,089,386 | 219,495 | 375373381 | 17,399,358 47 3 
14] 31,715,675 1955329 39+357,626 19,596,705 50 24 
21} 32,248,778 | 183,109 | 39,705,236 | 19,911,523 50 - 
28 32,159,316 179,602 39,717,887 20,004,713 50 — 
July 5] 36,944,322 | 228,880 | 43,054,497 | 18,713,422 43 _ 
12] 34,427,404 | 213,726 | 40,134,798 | 19,113,811 48 _ 
19} 35,037,231 152,259 | 40,188,723 19,279,065 48 _— 
26] 34,866,606 163,771 39:720,452 19,197,646 48 — 
Aug. 2] 32,104,802 195,532 36,461,809 16,813,272 46 3 
9| 30,101,144 | 190,222 | 33,995,613 | 14,615,974 43 4 
16| 30,474,827 170,436 | 34,417,331 15,069,333 44 - 
23] 28,843,501 188,854 332395,260 15,015,662 45 5 
30] 29,045,103 166,770 33,280,226 16,059,221 48 — 
Sept. 6] 28,748,729 196,535 32,260,831 16,551,930 51 = 
13] 29,925,914 192,357 | 332454408 17,584,596 53 4 
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Bankers’ Weekly Circulation Returns. 
PURSUANT TO THE AcT 7 & 8 VICTORIA, C. 32. 
(Extracted from the LONDON GAZETTE.) 


PRIVATE BANKS. 








AVERAGE AMOUNT. 











NAME OF BANK. Vr 
Aug. 12. Aug. 19. Aug. 26. Sept. 2 
& & & & & 
1 Ashford Bank . 11,849] 4,909 4,904 4,925 5,025 
2 Aylesbury Old Bank 48,461 9,428 9,210 8,625 8,723 
3 Baldock and Biggleswade Bank 375223 8,618 8,371 8,328 8,209 
4 Banbury Bank . . 43.457 5,869 5,603 5358 5242 
5 Banbury Old Bank . 559153 5.448 59307 5,161 5,238 
6 Bedford Bank . 34,218] 13,996 13,333 13,581 13,388 
7 Bedfrdshr. Leighton Buzzard Bk. 36,829] 15,317 15,225 15,019 15,743 
8 Bicester and Oxfordshire Bank . 27,090 8,445 8,402 8,460 8,425 
9 Buckingham Bank . ° ° 29,657| 10,318 10,292 10,179 9,407 
10 Bury and Suffolk Bank . 82,362| 15,168 15,098 15,169 14,846 
11 Cambridge a Bk. 49,916| 22,229 21,734 21,555 22,026 
12 Canterbury Bank 33,671 7,020 6,773 6,541 6,983 
13 City Bank, Exeter . 21,527 4,516 45350 4,263 4,172 
14 Colchester Bank 25,082 9,630 9,324 9,630 9,960 
15 Darlington Bank 86,218 | 42,926 42,430 42,004 43,047 
16 Derby Bank—Smith & Co. 41,304 6,472 6,111 5,262 55145 
17 Dorchester Old Bank 48,807} 18,330 18,130 17,655 17,390 
18 East Riding Bank . 53,392] 31,152 30,968 29,853 29,450 
i9 Essex Bk. & Bishop’ sStorti. Bk. 69,637 19,854 19,755 19,557 19,605 
20 Exeter Bank 375894 8,904 8,779 8,960 9,186 
21 Faversham Bank . 681 2,360 2,294 2,207 2,175 
22 Grantham Bank—Hardy & Co. 30,372 054 5,958 5,687 5,492 
23 Hertfordshire, Hitchin Bank 38,764 | 17,387 17,263 17,517 16,909 
24 Hull & Kingston-upon-Hull Bk. 19,979 9,996 8,917 8,341 8,756 
25 Huntingdon Town & County Bk. 56,591 9,116 8,850 8,903 9,204 
26 Ipswich Bank . 21,901 12,283 11,878 11,924 11,915 
27 Ipswich & Needham Market Bk. 80,699} 25,297 | 26,048 | 25,515 | 25,361 
28 Kington and Radnorshire Bank 26,050 8,437 8 8,471 9,876 
29 Leeds Old Bank 130,757| 48,906] 47,920] 45,834] 45,226 
30 Leeds Union—W.W. Brown&Co. 37:459| 25,143 25,810 | 24,231 25,297 
31 Leicester Bank ‘ ° 32,322 7,199 7,199 6,948 7,067 
32 Lincoln Bank . 100,342] 55,680 | 54,007 | 53,237] 53,555 
33 Llandovery Bk. & Llandilo Bk. 32,945 8,731 9,202 10,582 10,076 
34 Lymington Bank . 5,038 1,127 3054 1,013 1,009 
35 Lynn Regis & Lincolnshire Bk. 42,817] 15,533 14,780 14,670 15,006 
36 Monmouth Old Bank ° 16,385 670 640 720 709 
37 Naval Bank, —— 27,321 5,641 5,480 59547 5,700 
38 Newark Bank . 28,788 7,103 6,720 6,675 6,861 
39 Newark and Sleaford Bank 51,615 | 12,471 12,169 | 12,517 12,641 
40 Newbury Bank 36,787 5,130 4,980 4,888 4,853 
41 Newmarket Bank 23,098 7,033 6,910 6,790 6,833 
42 New Sarum Bank—Pinckney 
Bros. (now Salisbury Old Bk.) 15,659 1,997 2,030 1,954 1,897 
43 Norwich and Norfolk Bank 108,720} 38,464 | 38,515 | 37.415 | 39,268 
44 Nottingham Bank 31,047 15,099 15,005 14,267 14,031 
45 Oxford Old Bank 34,391 17,236 16,364 15,476] 15,354 
46 Oxfordshire, Witney Bank 11,852 4,103 3,930 3,781 39 





























WEEKLY RETURNS OF BANKS OF ISSUE. 































































































2 AVERAGE AMOUNT. 
NAME OF BANK. 1 
Aug. 12. Aug. 19. Aug. 26. Sept. 2. 
4 £ & 4 & 
47 Pease’s Old Bank, Hull . .| 48,807] 33,119] 32,638] 33,010] 33,283 
48 Reading Bank—Simonds & Co. 375519 11,964 11,809 11,921 12,197 
49 Reading Bank — Stephens, 
Blandy& Co. _ . -| 43,271 9,954 9,589 9,464] 10,175 
50 Richmond Bank, Yorkshire 6,889 32706 35745 35997 3,849 
51 Royston Bank 16,393 35790 3,770 3,650 35713 
52 SaffronWalden&North Essex Bk 47,646 9,503 9,144 9,097 9,119 
53 Scarborough Old Bank . 24,813 9,339 8,472 8,442 8,560 
54 Tring Bank and Chesham Bank 13,531 8,758 95145 9,138 95225 
55 Uxbridge Old Bank . 25,136 1,613 1,571 I, 1,734 
56 Wallingford Bank . 17,064 1,3 1,341 1,363 1,311 
57 Wellington Somerset Bank 6,528 5513 51453 5,105 4,932 
58 West Riding Bank ; 46,158| 20,380 18,594 16,978 17,878 
59 Weymouth Old Bank ‘ 16,461 5,078 4,779 4,506 4564 
60 Wisbech and Lincolnshire Bank 59,713 12,435 12,790 12,968 13,044 
61 Worcester Old Bank 2 ; 87,448 16,151 15,731 155145 14,785 
62 Yarmouth and Suffolk Bank . 53,060 16,399 15,616 16,349 16,541 
63 Yarmouth,Norfolk & SuffolkBk.| 13,229 35405 39535 3,538 3,620 
TOTALS . 12,557,110 | 809,21] 795,133] '782,156| '788,5'71 
BANK OF FRANCE.—[In 4’s sterling—oo,000’s omitted.] 
Cash. . . P 
Circula- | Public | Privat 
nite Gold. Silver. Total. _ tion. Deposits. | Deposits. 
August 17 £68,6 45159 4119,6 | £21,7 4135;8 4751 41554 
” - 68,2 51,2 119,3 20,0 13453 7st 15,3 
67,8 51,1 118,8 25,8 138,8 27 15,1 
Sey lanaies' > 67,6 50,9 118,5 19,5 1364 3,2 1554 
July 14 67,3 50,8 118, 19,4 136,3 354 1551 
Sept. 18, 1892 4£66,9 451,6 4118,5 417,6 4124,4 42,1 18,2 
” 17, 1891 53,8 50,3 104, 22,1 118,5 10,4 1554 
” 18, 1890 51,2 54 r01,6 20,6 118,5 6,3 1354 
BANK OF GERMANY.—[In 4’s sterling—ooo’s omitted.] 
Date 1893. Cash. Discounts. Loans. Notes. Prvconsar 
July 15 440,426 432;774 44,614 £50,629 423,150 
” 22 40,838 32,107 4,123 48,786 24,032 
” 31 40,489 32,032 4,687 49,489 23,589 
August 7 40,376 29,967 4,510 48,277 22,309 
” a 40,364 305750 45042 475472 23,330 
” ms 40,829 29,928 3,761 49,253 23,914 
oe 31 ‘ 40,186 30,707 4,002 47,522 23,014 
Sept a 39,901 29,236 4,056 46,931 21,734 
Sept 7s 1892 447,931 425,166 44,507 447,714 425,315 
” 7, 1891 49,367 23,764 45790 49,954 23,506 
, 1890 391436 25,767 39437 48,731 15,784 
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JOINT STOCK BANKS. 








AVERAGE AMOUNT. 





























NAME OF BANK. a 
Aug. 12. Aug. 19. Aug. 26. Sept. 2. 
& & & & 
1 Bank of Westmoreland, Limited 12,225 Socr 8,503 - _ 
2 Bank of Whitehaven, Limited . 32,681 13,743 14,221 10,758 10,770 
3 Barnsley Banking Co., Limited 9,563 4,636 4,751 4,699 4,825 
4 Bradford Banking Co., Limited 49,292 16,610 16,325 16,868 17,088 
5 Bradford Commercial “Banking * ‘ 
Co., Limited 20,084 17,331 16, 16,968 16,97 
6 Burton, Uttoxeter, and " Ash- seas - . 
bourne Union Bank, Limited 60,701 15,328 15,039 14,942 14,570 
7 Carlisle & Cumberland Banking 
Company, Limited 25,610] 22,710] 22,540] 22,385 22,231 
8 Carlisle City & District Bk., Ltd. 19,972| 18,674] 18,600] 18, 18,273 
9 County of Gloucester Banking 
Co., Limited 144,352| 359314| 35,168] 34,073] 33,619 
10 Cumberland Union Banking 
Co., Limited. 355395] 30,938] 30,905] 31,049] 31,722 
II Derby&Derbyshire Bkg. Co. Ld. 20,093 6,828 7,027 7,038 7,079 
12 Halifax and Huddersfield Union 
Banking Co., Limited . ° 445137 14,641 14,979 14,592 14,749 
13 Halifax ce 9 Banking 
Co., Limited . 13:733| 9,823 9,552 8,773] 9,672 
14 Halifax Joint Stock Banking 
Co., Limited ‘ 18,534 155431 13,892 14,446 13,815 
15 Huddersfield Banking Co. , Ltd. 37,354| 26,626] 26,736 25,720| 25,760 
16 Hull Banking Company, Limited 29,333| 26,609] 25,870] 25,605] 26,081 
17 Knaresborough & Claro saan 
Company, Limited 28,059 16,310 15,309 15,466 15,640 
18 Lancaster Banking Company 64,311 46,357| 45,955 45,187] 45,263 
19 Leicestershire Banking Co., Ltd 86,060] 27,078] 26,964] 26,300] 26,479 
20 Lincoln & Lindsey Bkg.Co., Ltd 51,620] 40,500} 39,127 39,300] 40,007 
21 Moore & Robinson’s Notts. 
Banking Company, Limited. 35,813 135444 14,173 14,215 13,918 
22 North & South Wales Bank,Ltd. 63,951 35,203 34,500} 35,065 351494 
23 Nottingham and Notts, Banking 
Company, Limited 29,477 22,466| 21,198 20,545 20,617 
24 Pares’s Leicestershire Banking 
Co., Limited . 59,300] 25,035] 24,227] 24,319] 24,811 
25 Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank- 
Company 23,524 95737 9,634 9:290} 9,733 
26 Shef eld and Rotherham Joint 
Stock Banking Co., Limited. 52,496 16,108 15,979 15,129 15,328 
27 Sheffield Banking Co., Limited 35,843 18,112] 18,730] 18,394] 18,618 
28 Stamford, Spalding and Boston 
Banking Company, Limited. | 55,721} 33,099] 31,993| 31,553] 32,716 
29 Stuckey’s Banking Company .]| 356,976] 139,305] 136,986] 136,166] 135,628 
30 Swaledale and Wensleydale 
Banking Company, Limited. 54.372| 29,352] 29,109] 29,177] 30,081 
31 Wakefield and Barnsley Union 
Bank, Limited . 14,604 10,416 10,057 10,457 10,745 
32 West Riding Union Bkg. Co. Ld. 34,029 15,600] 14,655 14,409 14,735 
33 Whitehaven Joint Stock Bank- 
ing Company, Limited. . 31,916 18,972 19,238 19,170| 19,395 
34 Wilts & Dorset Bkg. Co., Ltd. 76,162 50,173 49,287 48,509 47,956 
35 York City&County Bkg.Co. ,Ld. 94,695} 77,321 76,265| 76,666) 78,518 
36 Yorkshire Banking Co., Ltd. .| 122,532] 95,213] 91,698] 90,747| 91,360 
37 York Unon Banking Co., Ltd. 71,240] 62,579| 62,906] 61,318] 62,253 
ToTAaLs - |2,015,760 |1,085,889 |1,069,006 |1,047,904 |1,056,524 

















ee 


} 
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State of the Fired Fssues in Great Britain and Freland. 


Amounts authorized by the Acts of ee and 1845 :— 
England—  BankofEngland . oe ee ee ee 14,000,000 
a 207 Private Banks ° . ° ° ° ° ° ° © 591539417 
72 Joint Stock Banks . ‘ Fe . ‘ . ° , + 3,478,230 
Scotland— 19 Joint Stock Banks . . ° ° ° . . . + 3,087,209 
Ireland— 6 Joint Stock Banks . 2 ‘ ‘ i . . ; - 6,354,494 








432,073,350 
Add, Increase, since, in authorized amount of Bank of England :— 
1855—Dec. 7th . : : - £475,000 
1861—July toth . 5 ‘ fs . 175,000 
1866—Feb. 21st . ° ° ° ° 350,000 
1881—April Ist. ‘ . ° ° 750,000 
1887—Sept. 15th . . 3 . 3 450,000 
1889—Feb. 8th . . . ‘ ‘ 250,000 
—— 2,450,000 
Deduct, Lapsed Issues— 434,523,350 
England—137 Private Banks . ; ; ‘ = . « £2,596, 307 
35 Joint Stock Banks . ‘ . ‘ 2 + 1,462,470 
; $4,058,777 
Scotland— 2 Joint Stock Banks, namely— 
Western Bank of Scotland (combining issue 
of the Ayrshire Bank) . é / ‘ 43373938 
City of Glasgow Bank . : ‘ e 72,921 
— 410,859 
a 4,469,636 
a £30,053,714 
Summary of Present Fired Fssues. 
England— Bank of England . . ° ° ° ° ° ° 416,450,000 
“ 63 Private Banks . _ . ‘ ° . . ‘ - » 2557,210 


37 Joint Stock Banks . ° ° ° ° ° ‘ e + 2,015,760 
Scotland— 10 Joint Stock Banks . . ° ° ° ° ° ° + 2,676,350 
Ireland— 6 Joint Stock Banks . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° - 6,354,494 





430,053,714 
Notge.—The number of Private Banks authorized to issue their own notes in 
England, by the Act of 1844, was, at that date ° ‘i 2 . . 207 
Diminished in number by a ° ° . . . « 
Lapsed Issues. ° ° . ° ° ° ° « 337 144 
63 
The number of Joint Stock Banks authorized to issue their own notes ” the same a 
Act, was at that date . ° . . ° ° ° ° ° 72 
Lapsed Issues. . . : . . ° . ° . . ° ° 35 
37 
The number of Banks authorized to issue their own notes in Scotland by the Act 
of 1845, was . ° . e ° ° ° e 19 
Diminished in number ‘by amalgamation ° ° ° . ° - 6 
Lapsed Issues, as stated above . ° e = : ° . ° - 3 9 
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Summary of Weekly Returns of Banks of Fssue 


For Four WEEKS ENDING SEPTEMBER 2ND, 1893. 





Fixed Issues.| August 12. | August 19. | August 26. Sept. 2. 





, & & & & & 
63 Private Banks : -| 2,557,110] 809,211 795,133| 782,156) 788,571 
37 Joint-Stock Banks . +| 2,015,760 | 1,085,889 | 1,069,006 | 1,047,904 | 1,056,524 


100 Totals ‘ -| 4,572,870 | 1,895,100] 1,864,139 | 1,830,060 | 1,845,095 





























Average Weekly Circulation of these banks for the month ay as above :— 


Private Banks : ; ; 4 ‘ ‘ - + £793,767 
Joint-Stock Banks . ‘ s ‘ ‘ : E ;: ‘ ; ; 1,064,331 
Together ‘ . - £1,858,598 


On comparing these emneete with the ‘Renee Ser the a wnat they 
show :— 





Decrease in the notes of Private Banks . . . . 3 . . 433727 

Decrease in the notes of Joint-Stock Banks . m i : 2 i 41,920 

Total Decrease on the month . F ‘ ; ‘ 475,647 
And, as compared with the corresponding period of last t year: — 

Decrease i in the notes of Private Banks . ‘ 2 ° £93,721 

Decrease in the notes of Joint-Stock Banks . . ° ° ° . 22,621 

Total Decrease as compared with the corresponding period of last year. £116,342 


The following is the comparative state of the circulation as regards the Fixed 
Issues :— 


The Private Banks are de/ow their fixed issues . - a ‘i . - 41,763,343 
The Joint-Stock Banks are Je/ow their fixed issues . ‘ t ; ‘ 950,929 
Total Je/ow their fixed issues . ‘ ‘ i ‘ ‘ - J - $2,714,272 





Summary of Zrisb and Scotch Returns 
To AUGUST 12TH, 1893. 
The Returns of Circulation of the Irish and Scotch Banks for the four weeks ending as 


above, when added together, give the following as the Average Weekly Circulation of these 
banks during the past month, viz. :— 


Average Circulation of the Irish Banks . ‘ ‘ . P ‘ - £5,898,794 
Average Circulation of the Scotch Banks ° . ‘ : ; + 6,383,302 
Together . : ‘ . - £12,282,006 


On comparing these ements with the Returns fer the a month, aay 
show— 


Jncrease in the Circulation of Irish Banks , , - ; . . £83,895 

Decrease in the Circulation of Scotch Banks . ° = ‘ : . 179,616 

Total Decrease on the month . . ; : ; : 4959721 
And as compared with the corresponding auth of last nn 

Zncrease in the Circulation of Irish Banks. . ° . ° ° 494,387 


Decrease in the Circulation of Scotch Banks . 4,437 


Total Jucrease as compared with the corresponding period of last year . 489,950 
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The Fixed Issues of the Irish and Scotch Banks at the present time are :— 


Ireland, 6 Joint-Stock Banks.  . ‘ : . & . % 6 

Scotland, 10 Joint-Stock Banks . ° : r . ‘ é ‘ oe 

Together 16 - ; ; : : = = - . j . 49,030,844 
The Actual Circulation compared with the above gives the following results :— 

Irish Banks are Je/ow their fixed issues 5 ‘ ‘ ‘ s £455,700 

Scotch Banks are above their fixed issues. a . z i : 3,706,952 

Total above fixed issues - ° . ‘ ° : P 2 435251,252 


Average amounts of Gold and Silver coin held by these Banks during the past month :— 


Gold and Silver held by the Irish Banks 42,825,566 
Gold and Silver held by the Scotch Banks . : r ‘ : : 4,691,118 
Together . r . . - . r ‘ : : ‘ 471516,684 


Being a decrease of £67,163 on the part of the Irish Banks, and a decrease of £171,350 
on the part of the Scotch Banks, as compared with the Returns of the previous month. 





% 


Circulation of the United Tingdom 
To SEPTEMBER 2ND, 1893. 


Average Weekly Circulation for the month ending as above, as compared with the 
previous month :— 























August. September. | Increase. | Decrease. 

Bank of England (month ending 4 4 | & £ 
September 6th) . i - | 26,940,454 | 26,363,180 | mG 577,274 
Private Banks . . : . 827,494 793,767 | eee 33,727 
Joint-Stock Banks . ‘ - 1,106,751 1,064,831 | as 41,920 
Total in England . ‘ . | 28,874,699 | 28,221,778 | 652,921 
Scotland ‘ P i : 6,562,918 6,383,302 | _ 179,616 

Ireland . . . . . 5,814,399 518938,794 j 83,895 eee 

United Kingdom . . | 41,252,516 | 40,503,874 | 748,642 | Net decrease. 











As compared with the corresponding period of last year, the Returns show an émcrease in 
the Bank of England circulation of £87,351, a decrease in Private Banks of £93,721, 
and a decrease in Joint-Stock Banks of £22,621; in Scotland a decrease of £4,437, 
and in Ireland an increase of £94,387, thus showing that the month ending September 2nd, 
as compared with the corresponding period last year, presents a decrease of £28,991 
in England, and an increase of £60,959 in the United Kingdom. 


The Returns of the Bank of England for the month ending September 6th give an 
average amount of Bullion, in both departments, of £25,587,216. On a comparison of 
this with the Return for the previous month, there appears to be a decrease of £2,379,727, 
and as compared with the corresponding period of last year, a decrease of £1,983,581. 


The average amount of Coin held by the Banks of Issue in Scotland and Ireland during 
the month ending August 12th was £7,516,684, being a decrease of £238,513 as com- 
pared with the Return of the previous month, and a decrease of £232,983 as compared 
with the corresponding period of last year. 
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AVERAGE CIRCULATION AND COIN HELD BY THE IRISH AND SCOTCH BANKS DURING 
THE Four WEEKS ENDED SATURDAY, THE 12TH AUGUST, 1893. 


IRISH BANKS. 


Average Circulation during Four Weeks .. 











: ding as above. ‘lv 
NAME OF BANK. Authorized —— Goin held 
Circulation. 45 and during Four 
upwards, Under £s. Totals. Weeks ending 
4 3 fe 4 & 
1 Bank of Ireland . 3,738,428 || 1,521,175 866,375 | 2,387,550 597,016 


2 Provincial BankofIreland || 927,667 323,055 389,552 | 712,607 | 300,616 
3 Belfast Bank . ‘ 4 281,611 2575723 247,955 505,678 396,214 
4 Northern Bank. : 243,440 233,418 | 253,898 | 487,316 | 441,881 
5 Ulster Bank . : . 311,079 357273 | 302,806 | 660,079 | 478,247 
6 The National Bank " 852,269 686,958 | 458,606 | 1,145,564 | 611,592 








Torats (Irish Banks) . || 6,354,494 || 3,379,602 | 2,519,192 | 5,898,794 | 2,825,566 














SCOTCH BANKS. 





1 Bank of Scotland . ° 343,418 281,752 | 673,431 9551183 783,952 
2 Royal Bank of Scotland . 216,451 257,932 571,149 829,081 714,173 
3 British Linen Company . 438,024 216,991 5539744 | 770,735 | 455,616 
4 Comcl. Bank of Scotland |} 374,880 231,626 | 601,427 | 833,053 | 596,787 
5 National Bk. of Scotland |} 297,024 205,692 | 529,990 | 735,682] 534,149 
6 Union Bank of Scotland 454,340 248,536 591,882 | 840,418 547,098 
7 Aberdeen Town&Cy. Bk. 70,133 123,777 168,490 | 292,267 254,124 
8 N.ofScotland BankingCo. 154,319 171,476 219,182 390,658 284,138 
9 Clydesdale Banking Co. . 274,321 195,756 | 430,946 | 626,702 | 446,075 
10 Caledonian Banking Co. 535434 36,228 73,295 109,523 75,006 


Torats (Scotch Banks) . || 2,676,350 || 1,969,766 | 4,413,536 | 6,383,302 | 4,691,1185 
































Bills on Fndia. 












































Counciz BILts. TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS. 
1893. 
Average. Minimum. Average. Minimum. 
i & & @&. a Se 
August 23rd . ° . _ = oie -_ 
August 3oth . . ° . = -_ — = 
September 6th . ‘ — _ _ =~ 
September 13th . - I 3°25 1 3} _ _ 
4 
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BANKS. 

No. of Sha: ‘ota- 
of Shares) Dividend. NAME. Paid. = 
100,000 3/ Agra, Limited 10 4 

50,000 1/7} Anglo-Argentine, Ld., Nos. 1 to 50,000 iss. Sat Prem, yall paid 5 1t 
150,000 8 fl Anglo-Austrian (Pa: fon. = to 3 120 fl. 12 
29,970 7/ Anglo-Californian per Car ae om oa ee ‘a 10 12 
80,000 3/ Anglo-Egyptian, Limited .. es sia me os 5 PH 
60,000 3/6 Anglo-Foreign Banking, Limited. aoe Be ae a 7 
10,000 2/44 Sa Limited . os oe oe oe 6 7 
40,000 6/3 Bank of Africa, Limited .. a oa on ee a 64 7 
40,000 30/ Bank of Australasia . ne a in 4° 61xd 
30,000 16/ Bank of British Columbia, Nos. 1 to 30,000 eo oe on 20 28 
20,000 40/ Bank of British North America .. 50 74 
199,875 2/ Bank of China, Japan and Sts., Lim., 109,589, ‘Nos. i, 251 to : 
66,125, and 101,126 to 145,839 a — 6 2s/- ridis. 
100,000 3/6 Bank of Constantinopl Ses “ - eas 6 3 
20,000 §/3 Bank of Egypt, Limited .. a ee ae a ; 12} 13 
80,000 |*1s5% peran.| Bank of Liverpool, Limited 412. 10s.| 36% 
62,500 30/ Bank of New South Wales (on London Reg. oy E 5,605 ‘Shares) 20 42 
100,000 2/74 Bank of New Zealand (om London Reg., 27,601 Shares) .. st 4t 
50,000 3/9 Do. New Shares (LZ. Reg.), Os. en to depeaers 7 6} 
50,000 4/3 Bank of Roumania .. 6 > 
100,000 2/6 Bank of Tarapaca and London, Limited 5 2 
120,000 s/ Bank of Victoria, Limited (on London Reg., 26, ir Shares) 5 = 
122,500 5/ Birmingham District and Counties Banking Co., Limited . 44 8}§ 
50,000 12/ British Bank of South America, Limited oe 10 12 
93,250 16/ Capital and Counties Bank, Limited. _ 1to 93/950 = 10 3 
40,000 14/ Chartered of waite, Australia “es = oe 20 art 
100,000 10/ City, Limited . 2 oe < ee oo 10 19 
20,000 30/ Colonial 30 37 
300,000 s/ Commercial Bank of Australia, 1d. (on Lon. Reg. 27,600 Shs. ) 4 ad 
200,000 3/74 Consolidated, Limited s 4 7 
13,505 7/6 Delhi and London, Limited 25 _— 
45,000 8/ English, Scottish and Australian Chartered, Nos. 1 to. nea 20 _ 
40,000 s/ German Bank of London, Limited 10 10 
80,000 20/ —_ Kong & Shanghai Bk. Corp. (on Lon. Reg, “9 * 44,000 
Shares) . 28h 30% 
99,800 5/ Imperial Bk. of Persia, Nos. 2o1—r00,000,iss.at 2prem.jallpd. ) 10 44 
500,000 14/ Imperial Ottoman has a 10 133 
20,000 7/6 International Bank of London, Limited... “ on we 15 10 
12,6207 12/6 Ionian .. ‘ oe “a oe ae 25 13 
30,000 124 % Live Union Bank, Limited : oa ee on os .. | 420 514 
208,250 12/ Lloyds, Limited «s a - _ a 8 25¢ 
75,000 18/ London and Brazilian, Limited - oe oo se « 10 144 
100,000 40/ London and County, Limited - os oe 20 85 
65,456 18/9 London and Midland, Limited, Nos. x to 65,456 a on r2t 353 
100,000 8/6 London and Provincial, Limited, Nos. 1 to 100,000 .. ee 5 19 
4000 12/ London and River Plate, Limited, Nos, 1 to — ee oe 15 26 
79,000 4/2% London and San Francisco, Limited ars aie a. 7 6 
30,000 18/ London and South Western, Limited .. ss “ “ 20 41 
140,000 24/ London and Westminster, Limited 20 554 
80,000 3/ London Bank of Mexico and S. America, La., Nos. I t08o, 000 5 3ixd 
50,000 16/ London Chartered of Australia .. . eA 20 _ 
120,000 15/ London Joint Stock, Limited o es os 15 314 
25,000 9/7 London, Paris and American Bank, Limited .. oe ‘a 16 224 
50,000 | 15% per an.| Manchester and County Bank, Limited.. £16 53 
100,000 20/ Manchester and Liverpool District Banking Co., Limited - $10 446 
75,000 1/23 Merchant, Limited . 4 2 
90,000 7/6 Metropolitan Bank of England & Wales, La., Nos. I to 90,000 5 15t 
150,000 10/ National, Limited . 10 20 
250,000 s/ National Bank of Australasia (on “Lon. Reg., 26, 54797 Shares) 4 _ 
200,000 8/5 National Bank of Mexico .. $40 7 
100,000 1/3 National Bank of New Zealand, Limited, Nos. I to 190,000 2} I 
40,000 18/10¢ National Provincial of England, Limited 10} 43 
150,625 21/7} Do. do. do. do. os 12 49 
64,375 o/ Do. New Shares, issued at 12 remium, all paid ae 12 48 
60,000 153% North and South Wales Bank, Limit “ +» | 410 433 
40,000 s/ North Eastern, Limited 6 I 
50,000 19/ Parr’s Banking Co, and the Alliance Bk., La. Nos. 1 to 50, 000 20 72 | 
5,885 15 Preston Banking Company, — Ordinary, 4100 es 25 80 | 
2,000 10 Do. do. do. a ae = 25 52 | 
40,000 12/6 Provincial of Treland, y senited * ne £12. 10s. au 
160,000 s/ Queensland National, Limited (on Lon. Reg. be 42,776 Shares) 5 _ 
40,000 35/ Standard of South Africa, Limited, Nos. 1 to 40,000 25 51 | 
60,000 20/ Union of Australia, Limited (o” Lon. ry oe 47.76% Shares).. 25 42 | 
£750, 000 4% Do. 4.%, Inscribed Stock - | 00 98 | 
110,000 15/6 Union of London, Limited. . * “ - 153 324 
24,975 4/ Union Bank of Spain and England, Limited (3. 10 2 | 
| 
* Including bonus. 
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INSURANCE. 
Prices 
, from January 3 to 
2 = NAME. Paid. | Quotation.| September 15. 
Highest. | Lowest. 
8 6d. | Albion Fire Insurance Snetetn, ai, lame I 
to 100,000 3 { 4 ts 
20 4/ Alliance Assurance &2 4/ 9 po 9t 
100 30/ Alliance 2 Limited 25 41 43 40% 
50 17/ tlas 6 23 24 22 
20 8/ British and Foreign Marine, Lim., Nos. 1 to cae 4 21} 21} 198 
10 -_ British Law Fire, Limited, Nos. I "to 100,000 I I 12 Ire 
25 7/6 Clerical, Medical and General Life £2 10/ oe 173 173 
50 /6 Commercial Union, seven Nos, 1 to nana 5 312 25% 
100 1o | County Fire 80 a 156 1484 
50 2/6 Eagle 5 4 st 48 
10 4/ a ‘Liability Assurance Corporation, Lim., ks 
Nos, 1 to 75,000 . oe ° ee 2 3 3t 2} 
100 a1/ Equity and Law Life ae ae -6 22 23t 22 
100 7/6 General Life 5 123 12} 12 
to s/ Guardian Fire and Life.. 5 9 otk 8§ 
20 20/ Imperial, Limited. . 5 25% 3 253 
20 5/6 | Im Life ate oe 4 63 3 64 
15 6/ Indemnity Mutual Marine, Limited . ts wa 3 7 8 7 
20 2/ Lancashire, Nos. 1 to 136,493 -- 2 4t 5 st 
100 17/6 | Law Fire .. 2 14 14 14 
10 Law Guarantee & Trust ‘Soc., L4., Nos. 1 to 00,000 I I 2 18 
20 10/ Law Life .. 20 24 24 23 
10 af Law aren & Crown Fire and Life, Nos. rto 143,120 12/ 5% 68 5t 
Stock i do. 4% oemmnaets Stock | 100 1064 1084 108 
50 14/ a and General Life . se 8 14 15 14 
8} 1/3 | Lion Fire, Limited 13 Ivs { 
Stock | 20/ Liverpool, London and Globe Fire and Life 2 42 aah 40% 
_ 10/ Do. do. (G ate & Annuity) . — 29% 29 28 
25 15/ London P : 12% 4gxd 54 49 
25 7/ London and Lancashire Fire 2t 144 17% 14 
10 2/ London and Lancashire Life .. 2 4 4 4 
20 2/ London and Provincial Marine, Limited 2 2 3% 2 
London Guarantee and Accident, Limited .. 2 64 6 6 
25 30/ Marine, Limited . 4 31 
10 2/ Maritime, Limited, Nos. 1 to 50,000 . 2 4t 4 4 
10 1/6 | Merchants Marine Limite : 2k 2 2b 1H 
10 2/42 | Mortgage Insurance Corporation, Nos. 51 to 71,552 4 — — _ 
10 3% National Marine, Limited, Nos. 1 to 50,000 on 2 20 . f 
25 10/ North British and Mercantile, Nos, 1 to 110,000 .. 63 34 4 32: 
100 2s/ Northern, Nos 1 to 30,000 10 60 644 58t 
100 50/ Norwich Union Fire Insurance ‘Soc., Nos.x to 11,000 12 96 96 95 
25 2/6 | Ocean Marine, Limited, Nos. 1 to 40,000 24 4 4 4 
10 2/ Palatine Insurance, Ltd., 1- 25,290 . 25,299°86, 000 2 3 4ys 3t 
10 2/ Pelican, Nos. 1 to 100,000 I 2} 2 ays 
50 49 Phenix .. 5° 235% 271 233 
Provident Life 
Railway pean, Nos. 1 to egaged 
5 3/ Rock Life .. 5 
Stock | 24% | Royal Exchange .. os «. | Too 320 365 319 
20 Royal Insurance, Nos. I 99,915 & 100,00 I-125,719 3 44 513 423 
Sun .. 
Sun Life 
Thames and Mersey Marine, Limited 
Union Assurance. . - 4 22% 243 23% 
20 3/6 | Union Marine, Limited. 34 8} 9 7 
100 40/ Universal Life .. 
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‘The Company undertakes Life Assurance of every kind, at moderate rates, and on terms and 
conditions which compare tavourably with those of other Companies. 

A Permanent Reduction of 10 per cent. made to Clergymen and Ministers of all Denominations. 
DOUBLE ADVANTAGE POLICIES issued securing TWO PAYMENTS of the amount assured, 
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LOANS. 
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careful aan, and Applications for Agencies are invited. 
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Fnsurance and Actuarial Record. 


SHAREHOLDERS’ LIABILITY. 





MEW constitutions for insurance companies have lately 
ji been in many cases obtained. In some instances, 
i where the existing constitution included a royal charter 
or Acts of Parliament, it has been necessary to obtain 
a fresh Act. In others, where the foundation of the 
company rested on a deed of settlement or contract of copartnery 
only, the procedure was more simple, and that notwithstanding that 
the existing constitution might have become very complicated 
through changes in the original deed made in accordance with its 
provisions. In these latter instances it was only necessary to register 
the company under the Companies Acts, and then to take advantage 
of the Companies (Memorandum of Association) Act, 1890, to get 
rid of the old constitution altogether, substituting for ita memorandum 
and articles of association. The advantages of having a constitution 
on a clear and intelligible basis are so obvious that it is not surpris- 
ing that companies are availing themselves of the machinery thus 
ready for their use, whereby they may get all the freedom of action 
of a newly formed company, without losing the prestige attaching to 
the age they have already attained. 


The question has now arisen to what extent are policyholders in 
a life office interested in, or affected by, such changes, and whether 
they ought to be consulted when these alterations are proposed. 
The question has an appearance of being important, because under 
the Acts a company previously unlimited may be registered as a 
limited company, and a policyholder may be excused for thinking 
at first sight that such an alteration would seriously diminish his 
security. It will be seen that the point only touches the assured in 
a proprietary, that is, shareholders’ company. Ina mutual office 
the policyholders, being the members, would necessarily be con- 
sulted, and it would be by the resolution of themselves, or such of 
them as were entitled to vote, that the application for registration 
would be made in order to obtain a clean constitution. With the 
proprietary companies the change to limited liability can be made 
at the instance of the shareholders alone, and no notice of the 
alteration need be given, nor in fact would be given, to policyholders. 
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The assured have no reason for troubling themselves at all about 
the matter from any point of view. In the first place, they probably 
never had any claim upon the unlimited liability of the shareholders ; 
in the second place, whatever rights they had before the company 
was registered as a limited company they still retain; and in the 
third place, the security of shareholders in a limited company will 
generally produce more than that of shareholders in an unlimited 
company. 

On the first point it is, we believe, the universal rule with 
insurance companies, though the liability of the shareholders may be 
unlimited to general creditors—for instance, for rent or stationery—to 
insert a clause in all policies limiting the liability for claims under 
such policies to the funds of the company, and absolving the share- 
holders from all liability beyond the amount uncalled on their shares. 
Whether this is a fair arrangement is a separate question. It may 
be urged that the assured pays to have his policy guaranteed, and 
ought to have it guaranteed. The reply to that is, that he does not 
effect the insurance with any individual shareholder, but with the 
company, and cannot, in abstract justice, have any claim upon the 
funds of any individual except so far as they form part of the joint- 
stock capital, called or uncalled, of the company. Whether the 
company would be stronger if the liability of the shareholders were 
unlimited will come rather under our third point. We can only say 
that he would be an extremely foolish man who effected an insurance 
with a company, not being satisfied with the security of the funds 
and subscribed capital of the company, but hoping to supplement it 
by the unlimited liability of individual members. In any case, on 
reading his policy he will find a clause limiting the liability as above 
stated. If the wording of the clause differed materially from promises 
made in the prospectus or elsewhere, he might perhaps refuse to 
accept the policy, but, having accepted it, he would certainly be 
bound by the clause. Such a clause is sanctioned by the law, being 
expressly ratified by section 38, sub-section 6, of the Companies 
Act, 1862. 

The first point being thus disposed of, the second loses all its 
practical value. If the shareholders never were under any unlimited 
liability to the policyholders, it matters little to the latter that the 
company becomes a limited one. Nevertheless, it is well to note 
that, when a company previously unlimited is registered as limited, 
the rights of existing creditors and the right to enforce existing 
contracts are carefully protected by the Acts. Whatever those rights 
were before, so they remain: the statutory limitation of liability 
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applies only to new contracts after the registration. In this 
connection it must be remembered that the limitation of liability, if 
any, arises upon the registration, at which stage the rights of 
creditors are absolutely saved. The adoption of a new constitution 
under the Act of 1890 is a later stage, at which the duty is thrown 
upon the Court of seeing that certain steps are taken, when 
necessary, to prevent outside interests from being prejudicially 
affected. So, without being lawyers, we come to the conclusion that 
a policyholder has no need to trouble himself, nor to be anxious, 
when his company is registered as a limited one, nor when it alters 
the form of its constitution. 

This brings us to the third point, which is, whether the company 
itself is stronger or weaker for being limited or unlimited. If it be 
granted, as it must be, that the liability to the assured is limited, the 
average policyholder will certainly prefer to have the liability to all 
other creditors limited also. This is not quite sound logic, but it 
involves the underlying belief that, if a crisis comes, there will be 
more to be got out of shareholders whose liability is limited than out 
of those whose liability is unlimited. It was found, as a matter of 
practical experience, that unlimited liability frequently meant the 
utter ruin of the shareholders, without any corresponding advantage 
to the creditors. For this cause, the Companies Acts, and 
particularly the Act of 1862 and the amending Act of 1879, 
encourage the conversion of unlimited into limited companies. The 
purpose of the last-named Act was specially to encourage banks to 
register as limited companies; and the only exception made was, 
that a bank of issue should not be entitled to limited liability in 
respect of its notes. The whole drift of recent legislation on the 
subject is in the same direction, and its wisdom is confirmed by 
experience and common sense. Take, for instance, the company, 
the Gresham Life Office, which has caused the question to be raised 
by becoming registered as a limited company. The company has 
a subscribed capital of £100,000 in 20,000 shares, on which the sum 
of 45,000 has been called up. Some of the shareholders, however, 
have paid in advance, presumably because the company allows 5 per 
cent. interest on the capital paid; so that the capital paid up now 
stands at £21,704, and the liability of the shareholders, under the 
recently obtained limitation, is £78,296. If, at some distant date, 
the capital should ever be required, is it not likely that the share- 
holders would make an effort to pay up the £78,296 and be clear, 
while, if they were under unlimited liability, with ruin staring them 
in the face, they would only exert themselves in finding means of 
escaping all liability ? 
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The same illustration will cast light on the comparative use- 
lessness of share capital in the case of a life office of the 
magnitude of the Gresham. Here is a company with over 
%5,000,000 of assets, with, of course, corresponding liabilities. 
How much stronger is it for having £21,704 of paid-up capital? 
A mere difference of a little wisdom or want of wisdom in the 
management of so vast a fund will be of more importance in its 
results than all the capital. Thus, every fresh change in the 
direction of wise and prudent management should increase the 
confidence of the policyholders in the office. ' 


——> ———— 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND NATIONAL INSURANCE FUND 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS IN FRANCE. 





OT long ago the Labour Committee of the French 
Chamber of Deputies met and examined the various 
measures submitted to the Chamber for relieving the 
labouring-classes in France of the anxieties incident 
to their more or less toilsome occupations, chief of 

which are accidents, illness, old age and uncertainty of employment. 
As a result of the Committee’s deliberations, a Bill was drawn 
up by them for the establishment in France of an Employers’ 
Liability and National Insurance Fund against Accidents; and, 
after some slight modifications, the Bill has been recently passed 
into law, having received the assent of both Chambers and the 
President. This Act was recently alluded to in the House of 
Commons as one of some importance; and, since the working-man 
is the major quantity in the world, we propose to give a summary 
of the provisions of the Bill. It is a good and becoming thing to be 
taught by the enemy, and it may be that some of these provisions 
will bear grafting to any future Bills which may be drawn up for the 
same end in this country. 

We are ahead of France in the matter of employers’ liability, for 
we have had an Act for some years regulating the operation and 
establishing the principle of the liability of employers to their 
employed for accidents arising to the latter while engaged in their 
ordinary occupation, and through no fault of their own. It is for 
the injured workman to take his case to the Court and get his 
damages assessed by a judge or jury, for the law does not specify 
what amount of compensation shall be given in each case. This 
liability is also of universal application, and is not confined to any 
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single class or classes of workmen. So far as has been seen, it does 
not appear to have led to careless use of dangerous machinery, or to 
the courting of accidents generally ; both of which charges have been 
made against German workmen in connection with the working of the 
Accident Insurance Law in Germany ; these, it is alleged, maiming 
themselves in order to profit by the compensation for injury which 
they receive, as well as by the enforced idleness to which they are 
liable by their temporary or permanent physical inability to perform 
manual labour. With English legislation, the compensation resolves 
itself into a sum of money down; whereas in Germany the pay- 
ments are so much per week during the entire period of disablement. 
This, in a manner, offers a premium on self-injury ; and, in the case 
of the laws regarding sickness, on malingering. 

In the matter of payments made by employers for injuries from 
accidents sustained by their employés while performing their ordinary 
work, the English employer must himself make good any loss which 
they have made, this loss being computed by the Court. The em- 
ployers have no central fund to draw on, and receive no assistance 
from any contributions made by their employés towards this end. 
The whole onus is thrown on the employer, who, if he would find 
relief, must seek it in the way of abating the claims made on him by 
proving contributory negligence on the part of the workman insti- 
tuting the process against him, or by any other proof leading to a 
modification of the claim. But the employer in this country is not 
unhappily situated in respect to the pecuniary compensation which 
is wrung from him by injured workmen in his employment. Thanks 
to the principle of insurance, which is further developed in this 
country than in other countries, employers find themselves within 
reach of companies which, for a moderate premium, insure them 
against any losses arising from workmen suing them under the Em- 
ployers’ Liability legislation ; and thus, by payment of this premium, 
employers are indemnified to the extent for which they insure. The 
companies which so insure the risks arising under the Employers’ 
Liability Act have been very successful, and this proves that they 
have been prudently conducted in an hitherto unknown insurance 
field, where, from want of actuarial averages and other destderata, 
big blunders of administration might naturally have been looked for. 

It will be observed, in comparing British with foreign legislation, 
that there is far more socialistic legislation with the latter. The 
continental peoples depend more upon their Governments than 
we do; to them they look for all initiative in their troubles ; 
when out of work, they expect Government to find it for them; 
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and the less stability a Government has, the more legislation of 
a social character is expected from it. We have not quite got 
rid of our ideas of individual initiative; and thus, though our 
legislation has been lately tending towards the socialistic, we are 
still unwilling to burden the Government with anything that 
is of less than national range and importance. If the area to be 
occupied is limited, we prefer that this ground should be covered by 
the labour of individuals or companies. It gives more elasticity to 
the work, because a Government system is usually a cast-iron one ; 
the labour of private individuals can be supervised and moulded at 
will; but it is not so easy to affect a Government, because at 
its back is a whole army of permanent officials, who detest change 
and resist it to the utmost of their power; and while these officials 
remain and advise the Governments, the latter come and go, as in 
France, with great rapidity ; so that permanent officialism is virtually 
the master. 

The French Employers’ Liability and National Insurance Fund 
against Accidents details, first, the subjects of insurance. Article I. . 
says that all accidents happening by and during the performance of 
their duties to workmen and employés engaged in building works, 
factories, manufactures, yards, transport, loading and unloading of 
merchandise, public warehouses, mines, mining stores, quarries, and, 
generally, in all establishments or branches thereof in which explo- 
sive materials are manufactured or employed, or where use is made 
of steam engines or machines worked by elementary power (air, 
water, steam, gas, hot air, electricity, etc.), or by animals, give right 
in favour of the sufferer or his representatives to compensation, the 
importance and character of which are hereinafter determined. 

This provision is applicable to workmen and employers engaged 
in enterprises and works connected with the State, the departments, 
districts, and public establishments. Employers and workmen 
whose annual wages exceed 2,000 francs only (480) benefit by the 
provisions of this law up to that amount. When the accident causes 
permanent and absolute incapacity to work, the sufferer is entitled 
to a life annuity equal to two-thirds of his annual wages. Blindness, 
the complete loss of two limbs, or any incurable infirmity which 
renders the workman unable to work and provide for his main- 
tenance, are considered as permanent and absolute incapacity to 
work. When the accident causes permanent partial incapacity, the 
compensation given to sufferers by the preceding allowance is 
diminished in proportion to the capacity to work still retained. At 
the time of the final settlement of the compensation, the sufferer 
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may demand that one-fourth of the capital required to constitute a 
life annuity shall be paid him in cash. The sufferer may also 
demand that the capital required for the constitution of his pension, 
reduced or not, as provided by the preceding paragraphs, shall be 
employed, up to one-half, at least, for the constitution of a life 
annuity in favour of his wife. 

When the accident is fatal, the compensation shall be composed 
of—(1) The value of twenty days’ pay for funeral expenses. This 
sum is not to exceed 100 francs, and shall be paid to the repre- 
sentatives within eight days from the date of death. It may be 
advanced by the head of the establishment, who shall be reimbursed 
by the district. (2) A pension paid to the persons hereafter 
indicated, from the date of death, under the following conditions :— 
A life annuity equal to 20 per cent. of the deceased’s annual wages 
in favour of the conjoint survivor, his widow, not divorced, nor 
against whom judicial separation has been pronounced, on condition 
that the marriage had been contracted previous to the accident. 
For the children or orphans of father or mother, up to the full age of 
sixteen years, an annuity calculated on the deceased’s annual wages 
at the rate of 15 per cent. if there be one child only, 25 per cent. if 
there be two, 35 per cent. if there be three, and 40 per cent. if there 
be four or more children. The annuity to each of the children, 
orphans of both parents, shall be 20 per cent. of the wages. 
Illegitimate children who have been recognised previous to the 
accident shall have right to the same annuities, and come under the 
same conditions, as the legitimate offspring. The total annuities 
granted to the children cannot exceed 40 per cent. of the wages in 
the first case, nor 60 per cent. in the second. If the deceased be 
unmarried, or leaves neither widow nor child, a life annuity to such 
of his ascendants who were supported by him shall be paid at the 
rate of 10 per cent. of his annual wages, on condition that the total 
amount does not exceed 20 per cent. Each of these annuities may be 
proportionately reduced according to circumstances. The represent- 
atives of a foreign workman, who at the time of the accident did 
not reside in France, are not allowed to claim under the foregoing 
provisions, unless they can prove that in the country of which the 
sufferer by the accident was a native, French citizens enjey such 
privilege without condition of residence. 

In all accidents causing incapacity to work during more than 
three days, the head of the establishment is to bear the expense of 
medical attendance and medicine, also to pay during the illness one- 
half of the sufferer’s wages if these do not exceed 3% francs per 
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day. These payments are only to be made for thirty days, any 
further payments of the above nature being met by the district. 
The head of the establishment may advance funds till a decision has 
been pronounced, but the district is to recoup him. This temporary 
compensation is to be paid from the date of the accident at the usual 
periods of payment of wages, and at latest every fifteen days. 

Article IX. states that heads of establishments may relieve them- 
selves of the obligation to pay the cost of the illness and temporary 
compensation during the first thirty days following the accident if 
they can prove that they have at their own cost founded special 
benefit funds, or have associated their workmen to approved or 
authorised mutual aid societies, or that such funds or societies are 
bound to pay, independently of the treatment of the wounded, a 
compensation equal to one-half of their daily wages, on condition 
that this indemnity shall not be obliged to exceed 3% francs per day 
during the illness, or at least during the first thirty days. 

In Article X. it is stipulated that the articles of association of 
private benefit societies mentioned in the foregoing article shall be 
drawn up in accordance with the laws relating to mutual-aid 
societies and professional syndicates. A regulation of the public 
administrative authorities is to settle any modifications to be made 
in the existing articles of association of mutual-aid societies, in order 
to adapt them to the new powers conferred upon them. 

With reference to the basis on which annuities, compensation and 
funeral expenses are to be fixed, these will be determined from the 
amount of wages paid to the workmen for the preceding year at 
most ; and in the case of funeral expenses, they will be calculated on 
the daily pay of the sufferer at the time the accident occurred. 

The proper certification of accidents is a most important matter, 
otherwise bogus accidents might be created so as to get money out 
of the State. Article XII. says that all accidents must be declared 
by the head of the establishment or his representative, and be made 
within forty-eight hours of the occurrence to the Mayor of the 
district, who will draw up an official report on a prescribed form. A 
medical certificate must accompany the declaration and set forth the 
state of the injured person, the probable consequences of the 
accident, and the date when the full effect of the injuries will be 
known. 

If the injuries are likely to be fatal or to entail permanent 
incapacity for work, the Mayor must send copies of the declarations 
and medical certificate to the Justice of the Peace for the district. 
Within twenty-four hours of the receipt of such notice, the latter 
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shall institute an inquiry for the purpose of learning :—(1) The 
cause, nature and circumstances of the accident. (2) The name of 
the sufferers. (3) The kind of injuries sustained. (4) The place 
where the killed or wounded are to be found. (5) The relatives of 
the sufferers who may present claims for compensation. (6) The 
daily and annual wages of the sufferers. 

The inquiry must be made in presence of the parties by the 
Justice who shall visit those sufferers who cannot attend. He may 
call in a medical expert to assist him in the inquiry. In certain 
cases, such as in Government establishments in which public safety 
demanded secrecy, no outside expert would be called in. But the 
Justice would see all the official papers in the inquiry. The report 
is to be closed within ten days from date of accident, due notice 
thereof being sent to those interested, and after expiry of five days 
the documents are to be forwarded to the President of the District 
Civil Court. Heads of establishments or their representatives who 
neglect to comply with the provisions of Article XII. shall be 
punished by a fine of 16 francs minimum, and 200 francs maximum. 
In the event of repeated neglect the fine is increased to 1,000 francs 
(£40). 

Disputes in minor matters, such as with regard to temporary 
compensation, medical attendance, cost of medicines, etc., are to be 
settled by the Justice of Peace in the district of the accident without 
appeal. 

But in the matter of the other compensations provided for by the 
present law some very interesting procedure arises under a Court of 
Arbitration constituted under the jurisdiction of the ordinary Civil 
Tribunal. Eight days after the receipt of the necessary documents, 
the Civil Tribunal convenes a meeting of the injured person or his 
representative, the head of the establishment and the representative 
of the district. If they all agree, then the President of the Tribunal 
definitely settles the amount of the compensation, and issues the 
necessary legal order. 

But if parties cannot agree, a court is to be composed of three 
heads of establishments and three workmen, assembled before the 
President of the Tribunal or his Deputy in the chief town of the 
district where the accident occurred, and the case settled by that 
court. A commission is regularly each year to draw up twolists, one 
of the names of all the heads of establishments, partners of firms, 
directors and managers ; the other the names of all the workmen in 
each canton employed in such establishments. All of these persons 
must be at least thirty years of age, able to read and write, resident in 
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district for two years, and in possession of civil and political rights. A 
commission composed of the President of the Civil Tribunal and four 
members appointed by the Prefect from among the Councillors, 
General and District Councillors are to draw up district lists of heads 
of establishments and workmen. They sign these district lists, and 
lodge them with the registry of the Civil Tribunal. 

When the Court of Arbitration is resorted to, the District 
Tribunal must draw lots at a public meeting from the district lists 
for twelve jurymen, viz., six heads of establishments and workmen 
and employers. Four extra jurymen are also held in readiness. 
The President of the Tribunal causes parties to be duly cited five 
days in advance, and the names of the jurymen are given, as the 
parties have each the right to three peremptory challenges. Jurymen 
are fined for non-attendance from 16 to 300 francs. Ordinary court 
procedure regulates the hearing of the case, the Court of Arbitration 
having power to hear all those whom it believes capable of throwing 
light on the subject, and to use any means for information which it 
deems necessary. The proceedings are to be heard in public; the 
President declares the discussion closed ; the Court deliberates, and 
states the reasons for decisions arrived at. 

Appeals can only be lodged within fifteen days from date of 
decision, and then only on the ground of the Court exceeding its 
powers or acting in violation of the law, a rather limited right of 
appeal. The Civil Chamber of the Court of Appeal before whom 
the appeal must be made will deliver judgment in the course of a 
month. 

A Justice of the Peace can order urgent judicial aid, on express 
request, after consulting the list of taxpayers and ascertaining the 
position of the party making the request. He can then order a 
process server to serve the necessary notices. Jurymen will be 
allowed some remuneration, but that along with other matters will 
be fixed by a regulation of the public administration. 

No compensation will be allowed to the injured persons who 
intentionally caused the accident. And the Court of Arbitration has 
the right, if it be proved by the employer or the district that the 
accident was due to the serious fault of the workman, to diminish, or 
even to refuse, any pension whatever to the sufferer or his repre- 
sentatives. When the accident is due to the serious fault of the 
head of the establishment, or someone placed by him in charge of the 
work, the compensation can be increased by the Court of Arbitration, 
the normal compensation being paid by the district and the 
supplementary by the head of the establishment, the latter being 
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recoverable judicially as well as the former. Actions must be raised 
within one year of date of accident. 

Heads of establishments can appeal to the Court of Arbitration 
during three years from the date of the final decision in order to 
obtain a modification in case of improvement or aggravation of the 
state of the sufferer, and, in case of his death, the revision of the 
compensation originally allowed him. 

Sufferers from accidents whose wages exceed 2,000 francs (£80) 
must proceed for compensation according to common law. The 
authors of the accident must be sued, if at all, in the same way, but 
the damages thus obtained shall not accumulate with the compensa- 
tion provided by the earlier provisions. In such case the district or 
head of establishment who are insured are not responsible for the 
compensation provided by the present law, except in so far as it 
exceeds the amount of damages to which the authors of the accident 
are liable, and only for the portion exceeding the amount of such 
damages. And when the damages thus allowed consist of capital, 
the life annuity to which this capital corresponds will be calculated 
in order to settle the portion of the compensation remaining due by 
the district or the heads of establishments. 

A system of compulsory mutual insurance is provided under the 
Bill, districts and sections being instituted for the better working of 
the insurance fund. Heads of establishments mentioned in Article I. 
who are not insured on their own account,and are not members of a 
syndicate, are to be compulsorily united in districts comprising one 
or more departments, and these districts are to be divided into 
sections. The department of the Seine it was proposed to divide 
into several districts. 

The district to have a special administration entrusted to a 
committee of management, and each section to be administered by a 
committee subordinate to the committee of management. The 
district may take action at law, and is represented, with regard to 
third parties and the administration, by the president of the com- 
mittee of management. 

The committee of management are empowered—(1) To draw up 
the annual statement of the subordinate establishments and the list 
of subscriptions to be collected from the heads of establishments in 
the district: (2) To settle the amount of the bonus which heads of 
establishments are entitled to receive: (3) To deliberate upon the 
demands made by sufferers from accidents, or their representatives, 
and to authorise the representative of the district to accede, if need 
be, to such demands: (4) To cause the suppression of all compen- 
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sations not due by the district: (5) To look generally after the 
interests of the district. 

The committee of sections has certain duties delegated to it by 
the committee of management to whom it is quite subordinate and 
whom it must keep informed on all points of interest to the 
district. 

Heads of establishments may vote and are eligible for the com- 
mittees of sections, while it is by and from the latter that the com- 
mittee of management is elected. Members of the committees are 
appointed for four years, each committee electing its own president. 
These members of committee will receive compensation, the amount of 
which is fixed, on the proposal of the committee of management, by 
the Minister of Commerce and Industry. 

The committee of management nominates and revokes the 
secretaries, employés and inspectors required for the working of the 
district, and fixes the amount of their salaries and compensations. It 
also settles, on the proposal of the committee of sections, the number 
of the secretaries, employés and inspectors of the sections, and their 
salaries. 

A regulation of the public administration will settle— 

The respective boundaries of the districts and sections: 

The seat of the district and of each of the sections: 

The number of the members of the committees of management 
and of sections : 

The industries which, according to the districts, should necessarily 
be represented on these committees : 

The regulations relating to the formation of electoral lists, elections, 
deliberations and the working and dissolution of committees : 

A Higher Council on accidents resulting from labour is, instituted 
by and under the presidency of the Minister of Commerce and 
Industry. This council is composed of two Senators, two Deputies, 
two Councillors of State, the Director-General of the Deposit and 
Lodgment Office, and of ten persons chosen equally from among the 
members of the Institute of Actuaries, and such others as are well- 
known for their competency in matters relating to accidents from 
labour. The Minister nominates the members of the Higher Council 
and chooses from among them a vice-president ; he also appoints the 
secretary. The Higher Council may call upon the directors of 
different State departments to take part in its deliberations. 

The Higher Council will draw up a list of all the industries and pro- 
fessions subject to its provisions, setting forth the relative proportions 
of risks to which each industry or profession is liable, according to 
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the conditions under which they are carried on. To each class of 
industry at least three graduated proportions shall correspond. The 
list to be approved and made executory by decree, and to be revised 
every three years. In case of the omission of an industry, the parties 
interested may apply at all times for its insertion, which will be made 
by decree if necessary. 

The Higher Council is to advise on all matters submitted to it 
by the Minister, especially as to decisions delivered with regard to the 
application of the present law. 

With regard to the question of compensation, the sum to be 
distributed each year according to district comprises— 

The capital required to constitute the incomes and pensions 
entered on the books during the preceding year : 

The sums charged during*the same period to the account of the 
district for funeral expenses, temporary compensation, and cost of 
administration and collection : 

Additional capital for a reserve fund, the amount of which shall 
be settled annually by the committee of management, and shall not 
exceed one-fourth of the sum distributed during the preceding year. 

For this purpose the committee of management must draw up 
each year for the parish of the district, according to notice and pro- 
posal of the committee of sections, a list of names of heads of 
establishments, with particulars of their classification, their relative pro- 
portion of risk, and, if need be, the reduction of subscription allowed 
to each of them. The committee decides which of the various 
proportions of risks specified by the decree shall be assigned to each 
respective establishment. When different industries exist in the 
same establishment, these are to be separately classified. 

Various formalities must be proceeded with, which need not be 
detailed for the proper classification of establishments and the 
apportionment of risks, after which the Mayor transmits the list, 
together with the sheet of observations, to the committee of the 
section, which must send it with its own decisions to the com- 
mittee of management. If this committee be of opinion that it is 
right to act upon the observations transmitted, it shall rectify the list. 
Its decision is final as regards the settlement of the co-efficient of 
risk. 

During the month of January every head of establishment so 
classified must remit to the Mayor of the district, who shall give an 
acknowledgment for the same, a declaration stating the number of 
workmen and employés engaged by him during the preceding year, 
the number of working-days, and the total wages paid to them. 
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These declarations, collected by the committee of section, shall be 
transmitted by its means, and with its opinion, to the district 
committee. They may be rectified by the committee of management, 
which settles ex officio the amount of wages in the establishments for 
which no declaration has been presented within the time allowed. 

When an establishment comprises several industries or professions, 
with separate proportions of risk, the declaration as to the amount 
of wages is to be made separately for each of them. 

The surveyors of direct taxes must send each year to the 
committee of management a copy of the list of trade licenses in each 
district ; they must also furnish to these committees, or their agents, 
all useful information at their disposal. 

The annual distribution is made between each classified industry, 
or, if required, between each separate trade forming part of the same 
classified establishment, in proportion to the product of its share of 
risk, and the amount of wages of its workmen and employés. 


The districts may relieve themselves of the obligation to pay to 
workmen and employés temporary compensation and costs of 
illness beyond the thirtieth day, by means of subscriptions deposited 
for this purpose with private benefit funds or mutual-aid societies, 
in the manner stated in Articles IX. and X. 

The committee of management will draw up a list for each parish 
or commune. This list is made executory by the Prefect of each 
department; it will be published, and the amounts recovered in the 
same way as direct taxes. 

In default of the distributions of assessment by the committee of 
management within the first four months of the year, the Minister 
of Commerce and Industry designates the persons who should 
proceed er officio with such distribution, in accordance with the 
regulations framed from time to time. 

With regard to fines inflicted for false declarations, it is enacted 
that every false declaration of the number of workmen shall be 
punished by a fine of 10 francs for every workman undeclared. 
Moreover, all delays in making the declarations, each false declara- 
tion relative to the number of workmen and employés, the amount 
of their wages, or the period during which the business has been 
carried on, shall be punished by a fine of 16 francs to 200 francs. 
In cases of offences repeated within five years, the Courts of Justice 
may increase the fine up to 1,000 francs. 

In the matter of bonuses, the following persons are allowed to 
benefit by a reduction of assessment up to 30 per cent. :— 
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1. Heads of establishments under Government inspection who 
produce annually a certificate given by the board of control or 
inspection, stating that they have taken the steps considered 
necessary for the prevention of accidents. 

2. Heads of all other establishments who produce annually a 
similar certificate given to them by the engineers specially delegated 
for this purpose. 

The amount of bonuses granted by virtue of the foregoing 
paragraph is borne by the other heads of establishments in the 
district, and increases to that extent the amount they have to 
subscribe. 

A Government order prescribes the conditions under which the 
present article is applicable. 

The insurance fund against accidents, founded by virtue of the 
Law of July 11th, 1868, takes the title of ‘‘ The National Fund for 
Insurance against Accidents.” 

The payment of incomes and pensions due by virtue of the 
present law is effected at Paris by the National Insurance Fund, 
and in the provinces through the receivers of the funds and the 
collectors. 

These incomes and pensions are entered upon presentation of 
the copy of the decision of the Court of Arbitration, on the order of 
the President, stating the terms agreed upon between the parties. 

Funeral expenses, temporary compensations, cost of administra- 
tion, and generally all other expenses at the cost of the district, are 
reimbursed or paid on presentation of orders from the representative 
of the district, issued in accordance with the decisions of the 
committee of management, or on communication of the judgment of 
the Justice of the Peace. 

The incomes and temporary compensations granted to those 
injured by accidents, or their representatives, are not alienable, and 
cannot be seized or attached. 

After three years of unclaimed arrears these incomes are struck 
off the books of the National Fund, and their re-establishment gives 
no ground for claims of any kind for arrears prior to the demand for 
reinscription. 

The right of obtaining or the enjoyment of such incomes shall 
be suspended by virtue of a criminal sentence, and during the term 
of the penalty. 

The subscriptions collected, and the amount produced by fines 
inflicted under the present law, shall be paid into the National Fund 
and carried to the special account of each district. 
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The following items shall be carried to the account of the reserve 
fund of the district:—(1) The subscriptions which cannot be 
recovered. (2) The amount of discharges and reductions. (3) 
The interest on advances by the National Fund. (4) The compen- 
sations to sworn members of the Court of Arbitration and the costs 
of organisation of such courts incumbent upon the district. (5) The 
sums arising from the reduction or increase of the compensation. 
(6) The subscriptions recovered by virtue of the supplementary rolls. 
(7) The amount produced by the fines inflicted by application of 
the present law. (8) The arrears of incomes unclaimed during 
three years, and those of incomes suspended by virtue of a criminal 
sentence. 


The advances required for the due working of the fund shall be 
made by the Deposit and Lodgment Fund at a rate to be fixed by 
decree issued by the Minister of Commerce and Industry, and the 
Minister of Finance. 


During the first year the National Fund will begin operations by 
making use of the capital belonging to the fund for insurance against 
accidents founded by the Law’of July 11th, 1868. 

The capital of the fund shall be employed in the same manner as 
that of the National Pension Fund. 


In each department an account of the sums paid or collected for 
the National Fund shall be kept at the office of the Paymaster- 
General. 

Within six months of the promulgation of the present law the 
National Fund shall establish the tables required for the constitution 
of the incomes to be paid by it to the injured, their widows, children 
or other relatives. These tables shall comprise all ages, from the 
date of birth up to the age of 80 years. Pensions in favour of 
persons over 80 years of age shall be paid according to rates fixed 
for that age. These tables will be revised at least every five years. 


A Government order will decide the conditions of the organisa- 
tion and working of the National Fund, and the publicity to be given 
to its operations. 

With reference to individual and syndical insurances, heads of 
establishments who desire, either individually or in the form of a 
syndicate, to remain their own insurers, must make a declaration 
before December of every year to the Prefect of their department 
and to the committee of management of their district. They shall at 
the same time prove the deposit with the National Fund of the 
guarantee to which they are subjected. 
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The articles of association of the syndicates shall be approved by 
the Minister of Commerce and Industry, after notice from the 
Council of State. 

A Government order shall settle the basis and nature of the 
guarantees, taking into account the dangers of the industry, the 
number of workmen, the relative proportions of risk, and the hours 
of labour. 

It shall set forth the rules according to which heads of establish- 
ments insured, either individually or as a syndicate, shall contribute 
to the cost of organisation and working of the Court of Arbitration, 
and it will fix the procedure to be followed for the formation of such 
syndicates. 

The amount of the interest on the guarantees will be settled by 
the Minister of Commerce on the motion of the Director-General of 
the Deposit and Lodgment Fund. 

Compensation due in respect of accidents provided for by the 
present law shall in every case be decided in accordance with the 
foregoing regulations. Disputes arising between the persons injured, 
or their representatives, and the heads of establishments, will be 
settled in the manner prescribed by the foregoing and following 
regulations. 

The pensions allowed to the sufferers or their representatives 
will be paid out of the National Insurance Fund. 

The capital required for the purpose of these pensions will be 
taken from the Guarantee Fund, and replaced within fifteen days 
from the date of application to the National Fund. 

If the syndicates or heads of establishments neglect to conform 
to this condition, the latter, whether they be syndicated or not, shall 
be officially subjected to the provisions of the present law, from and 
after the date when the security is no longer adequate. 

Members of syndicates remain jointly and severally responsible 
toward the National Fund for the amounts advanced by it for the 
purchase of pensions not entirely covered by the guarantee deposited. 

Sufferers by accidents, or their representatives, have a preferential 
claim according to the terms of Article 2,102 of the Civil Code upon 
the securities lodged as a guarantee. 

The official reports, certificates, notarial acts, writs, judgments 
and other legal documents made or delivered by virtue of and for the 
execution of the present law, shall be delivered without fee, and 
stamped and registered gratis whenever the formality of registration 
is deemed necessary. Every agreement contrary to the present law 
is, as such, null and void, and the present law would take effect 
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after January 1st of the year following its promulgation; in this case 
Ist January, 1894. 

Heads of establishments are bound under penalty of a fine of 
16 francs to 100 francs to post up in every workshop a copy of the 
present law and the decree of classification prescribed by the 
regulations. 

No derogation whatever is made with respect to the laws, 
ordinances and regulations concerning pensions to workmen, appren- 
tices and labourers employed in the arsenals and navy yards, and 
those workmen regularly inscribed in manufactories of arms depend- 
ing on the War Department. 

A special law shall decide the consequence of accidents happen- 
ing to sailors and fishermen in the exercise of their occupation. 

It will be observed from the foregoing that the French National 
Insurance Fund against accidents in France is of a sufficiently com- 
plex character, especially when compared with our own system. 
The French are so accustomed to bureaucratic agencies that the 
establishment of one more agency will not be looked at askance. 
A phase of procedure in French commercial litigation, viz., the 
employment of merchants as assessors or arbitrators in a case, is 
adopted in the National Accident Insurance legislation, for heads of 
establishments and workmen are alike to furnish some persons from 
their number to act on the Courts of Arbitration to be formed in 
accordance with the provisions of the recently-passed Act. 

It will also be remarked that heads of establishments, or large 
employers, can remain their own insurers. They must, however, 
deposit a substantial guarantee; and if they combine into a syndi- 
cate, their articles of association must be submitted and approved by 
the Minister of Commerce. These guarantees are fixed by the 
Government and depend on the occupation and the risk. 


The division of the entire country into districts and sections, 
each district having a committee of management, and each section 
a committee subordinate to it, is a work in itself of considerable 
complexity. But to this must be added the work thrown on these 
committees, who are to be remunerated for their labours. Then 
there is to be a staff of secretaries, employés, and inspectors for the 
proper working of the district. 

A not unimportant function of the committee of management 
is to draw up the annual statement of the subordinate establish- 
ments, and the list of subscriptions to be collected from the heads of 
establishments in the district. 
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Districts can relieve themselves of the obligation to pay to 
workmen and employés temporary compensation and costs of illness 
beyond the thirtieth day, by means of subscriptions deposited for 
this purpose, with private benefit funds or mutual-aid societies, as 
prescribed by Articles IX. and X. 

The Higher Council on accidents resulting from labour has 
necessarily the most responsible duties thrust upon it, conceptive as 
well as executive. Happily the Council is to be composed of certain 
dignitaries, also of ten persons chosen equally from among the mem- 
- bers of the Institute of Actuaries, and such others as are well-known 
for their competency in matters relating to accidents from labour. 
They must fix the relative proportions of risks to which each in- 
dustry or profession is liable, and draw up a list of all the industries 
and professions subject to the provisions of the law. The compen- 
sations for injuries have all been fixed and are dependent on the 
rate of wages received by those who claim compensation. On the 
other hand, it is not so easy a task to draw up the scale of insurance 
charges to be borne by the heads of establishments. Before these 
charges could be fixed, a large amount of data as to accidents would 
fall to be collected and classified. Then the area over which com- 
pensation would range, so far as the number of employés and heads 
of establishments were concerned, would require to be known. It 
will be of great interest to see the table of rates which the Council 
draws up. 

As the nucleus of a National Insurance Fund, it so happens that 
there was established by the Law of 11th July, 1868, an insurance 
fund against accidents under the title of “ The National Fund for 
Insurance against Accidents.” Through this fund the payment of 
incomes and pensions due at Paris will take place, and in the pro- 
vinces through the receivers of the funds and the collectors. 

At present the question of the extension of the Employers’ 
Liability Act is being mooted here, and it might be advisable to 
permit those to contract themselves out of its provisions who can 
produce indefeasible evidence that they are making as much pro- 
vision for their employés as the law proposed to secure for the latter. 
If, as in the French case, special guarantees were given in the form 
of a substantial deposit with the National Fund, the same end would 
be served. 

One advantage of such schemes as the National Insurance Fund 
against Accidents is that they widen the area of insurance; and 
besides accomplishing good work in themselves, they lead to the 
establishment of even greater State insurance ventures, In France 
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the individual initiative of public insurance companies is nothing to 
what it is here. We are all energy and enterprise in these as in all 
other commercial matters; and the companies have as it were taken 
the sting out of the employers’ liability legislation here so far as 
employers are concerned. The private individual who is injured 
has a powerful insurance company to fight in reality when the 
employer whom he claims compensation from is insured against 
such a risk. 


On the whole we do not see that our system suffers by compari- 
son with the French. Their Courts of Arbitration have undoubtedly 
a more peaceful and less litigious look about them than our Courts 
of Law. But it is litigation all the same, and our Courts are quite 
as important as the French. The chances are also that with a 
numerically equally divided jury or arbiters of employers and 
employed, it would fall to the President of the French Court of 
Arbitration to give the award, for each party would be apt to favour 
its own class in the dispute. 


> 
> a 





THE ARDLAMONT MYSTERY.—The considerable amount of 
insurance recently effected on the life of Lieutenant Hambrough 
affords a link of connection and interest to the insurance world 
beyond the general interest excited by the other circumstances of 
the occurrence. It is stated that two policies for £10,000 each had 
been effected by the deceased gentleman on his own life with the 
Mutual of New York, and, further, that there are two documents in 
existence, both written by Lieutenant Hambrough himself, assigning 
these two policies to Mrs. Agnes Maud Monson; but, as the 
gentleman was under age, presuming the claim to be paid, the 
insured’s father, Major Hambrough, as next-of-kin, would be entitled 
to the money, a destination hardly contemplated by the principal 
movers in this business. A further acceptance on certain conditions 
of a £10,000 proposal by the Scottish Provident on the deceased 
gentleman’s life only reached Ardlamont some hours after his death, 
and it is further stated that a proposal for £2,000 was made some 
time ago to the Royal, but not completed. According to the 
Birmingham Mail, Mr. Monson appears to have been a little 
unfortunate in the fire insurance business, the fires at Cheney Court, 
Bromyard, Herefordshire, in 1887 and 1888, affording subjects for 
interesting speculation. The peculiar circumstances surrounding the 
alleged accident afford much material for speculation and comment 
in the press. It appears highly probable that, when all the facts are 
elicited, the insurance features of the case will be very material 
points in the enquiry. 
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FEMALE LIVES—CHICAGO CONGRESS. 


=|? AN women be insured on the same terms as men with 
perfect safety to the companies? This question forms 
the topic of a paper read by Mr. Thomas Hilliard, 
managing director of the Dominion Life Assurance 
Company, of Waterloo, Ontario, at the Life Assurance 
Congress. The question is examined with the aid of 
statistical tables, some of which support an affirmative answer, and 
some a negative, while the final conclusion will be of interest among 
home offices, who very generally discriminate adversely in respect of 
women proposing to insure. The tables in question are too extensive 
for us to reproduce, but they are deduced from a very wide range of 
experience, and the following deductions fairly made from them 
may be relied on within the usual limits of variability as follows :— 


1. Female lives are as good as, or better than, males, reckoning 
from 40 years old at entry and upwards. 

2. Below 40, and more especially between 15 and 30, the 
mortality amongst insured females is heavier than in the other sex. 

3. A very considerable majority of insurances are effected on 
, lives below the age of 40 at entry, hence the heavier mortality 
» amongst females at the earlier ages would more than counterbalance 
the gain from their superior longevity after 50. 





Some valuable light upon the problem is obtained from the actual 
experience of a single company—the North-Western Mutual, of 
Milwaukee—in whose experience the most striking thing is the great 
disparity in the ratios of mortality in “ high-premium™” policies as 
compared with “low-premium” policies. The experience of the 
Connecticut Mutual shows the same disparity, the ratio of actual 
deaths to probable, on premium-paying life and endowment policies, 
being *844 to 1, and the ratio on term policies 1°74 to 1. 


The arguments against the insurance of female risks on the same 
terms as males are summed up as follows :— 


I. Female lives entering at ages 15 to 40 are subject to a heavier 
mortality than males. 

2. The greater part (probably two-thirds) of insurance effected 
would be taken within this period. 

3. A thoroughly satisfactory medical examination is more un- 
likely to be obtained with female applicants. 

4. There is a possibility of exceptional moral hazard when 
married women are insured for the benefit of their husbands. 

5. In the case of single women, the additional hazard incident to 
future marriage is not calculable in advance. 

6. The company might find difficulty in securing a fair average 
selection of female lives. 

7. The experience of same companies has shown a remarkably 
heavy mortality among female risks in ‘the early policy years, a 
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circumstance quite at variance with the general experience with 
regard to males. 


Some of these are supported to a certain extent by the tables 
cited, and some of them do not seem to be entitled to much weight. 
In support of the opposite side of the case a table is introduced, 
taken from Meech’s work, based on the experience of twenty-seven 
American offices, giving the causes of death amongst 35°442 insured 
males and 2°182 females, classified under the head of different diseases 
as zymotic, constitutional, nervous, circulatory, respiratory, digestive, 
accidental, and miscellaneous, including special diseases of women 
and child-birth; the death-ratio over the whole working out 
exactly equal between the sexes. 


The writer of the paper tabulates the following considerations in 
favour of female risks being accepted at ordinary rates :— 


1. A large proportion (7°56 per cent. according to Meech’s 
classification) of deaths among insured persons is due to accident 
or external injury, and a very small proportion (about 1°56 per cent.) 
falls in from these causes amongst females. 


2. The recent advances in surgical and medical knowledge respect- 
ing the treatment of diseases of bacterial or septicaemic origin have 
a tendency to prolong human life, and especially have diminished the 
risk of child-bearing by almost eliminating puerperal fever. Meech’s 
table shows that of the 468 deaths of females due to miscellaneous 
causes, 307 were from diseases peculiar to women, of which 197 were 
from child-birth and puerperal fever. If under present conditions 
one-half of these lives would have been saved (not an extravagant 
assumption), the ratios of death from accidents and miscellaneous 
causes combined would have stood—males, 16:09 to 100; females, 
14°57 to 100; and the total annual death-rate amongst the insured 
would have been—males, 10°20 per 1,000; females, 10°69 per 1,000; 
a difference so slight as to call for no discrimination in rates. 


3. There is no more reason to suppose that a husband would 
endeavour to procure his wife’s death for the sake of .the insurance 
money, than that a wife would commit a similar crime for a similar 
reason. Both cases have occurred, but so rarely that their effect 
must, in practice, be nearly imperceptible. 

4. The tendency amongst single women is to seek endowment 
insurance almost exclusively, and most married women also prefer it. 
But experience shows that these higher premium-paying policies 
are, in both sexes, subject to a rate of mortality well within the 
expected ratio based on male life tables only. 


From all these considerations the writer arrives at the conclusion 
that it is safe and advisable to write insurance on all sound female 
lives at the ordinary with-profit rates charged to males, subject to 
the following precautionary restrictions :— 


1. Noordinary life-term policies, and no “ without-profit ” policies, 
are issued to females. 
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2. No straight life annual-premium policies are issued, but single- 
premium or “ limited-payment” plans are allowed. 

3. All forms of endowment assurances are freely offered. 

4. Special attention is given to family history, particularly to 


secure freedom from hereditary tendencies to phthisis, nervous or 
scrofulous complaints. 


5. Semi-tontine modes of profit distribution are encouraged, and 
no profits are allocated before the end of the fifth year. 

6. All women are insured in the “ woman’s section,” to which is 
specifically charged the exact mortality experience of the section, as 
well as its proper proportion of the company’s expenses. 

7. The amount written on a single life is limited at present to 
$3,000. 


The Dominion Life Assurance Company has adopted this system, 
and, so far, the results have been very favourable to the ‘ woman’s 
section.” This method ensures equity between the sexes, without 
the expedient of extra loading, and thus does away with the difficulty 
of writing this class of business. The only objection that can well be 
made to this suggestion would arise in the way of a doubt whether 
the margin of premiums charged on limited-payment and endowment 
policies, out of which surpluses are accumulated, is sufficient to bear 
the possible fluctuations of mortality in this class of business. 


From an analysis of the business of the principal American 
companies for the twenty-two years ending 1886, by John W. Guiteau, 
it appears that the total claims paid in these years, including death 
losses, endowments and annuities, was over 500 million dollars ; 
and the cash dividends paid to policyholders in the same time 
amounted to over 273 millions. Deducting the amount paid for 
endowments and annuities, which may be safely estimated as not 
more than one-sixth of the whole, the total for death claims would 
stand at about 450 millions, whence it appears that the dividends to 
policyholders amount to fully 90 per cent. of the death claims, or, in 
other words, the death-rate experienced by all American companies 
in the twenty-two years mentioned might have been increased by 60 
per cent. without impairing the safety of the system. There remains 
only this consideration, that, owing to the reduction of interest-earning 
power in recent years, future dividends cannot be expected to equal 
those of the past term of high interest, when results we have been 
using have been obtained. This is true, and is one of the serious 
problems of the future. We can scarcely more than allude to this 
problem in this paper. It is sufficient for our present purpose to 
show, as we think has been shown, that, under past conditions, the 
insurance of women under the plans and restrictions proposed would 
have been perfectly safe and feasible. 


Amongst the many shiftings and readjustments of relations in 
our modern civilization, no economic change is more marked than 
that which is bringing women day by day into the ranks of the 
producers and distributors of wealth to a degree never before known 
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in the world’s history. They have entered, with marked success, into 
all the professions, and have shown excellent qualifications for all 
lighter handicrafts and all the intermediate business occupations. 
In large and increasing numbers they have effected an apparently 
permanent lodgment at all points in the scale of productive effort, 
except the very highest ; the captaincy of labour on the large scale, 
and the lowest, demanding the severest manual toil. Out of these 
altered conditions arise some new relations, and, amongst them, the 
fact that a great and increasing body of women are now becoming 
proper subjects for life assurance for exactly the same reasons that 
make men proper subjects. 





SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


KesyT will cause a feeling of gentle surprise to the many 
Q branch officials and agents of other companies, who 
come into competition with the Scottish Provident, to 
be told that that institution secures its business without 
anything like extra effort, and that that fact is well 
known and appreciated by everyone connected with the working of 
the office. Yet such was the statement made by the chairman to 
the fifty-fifth annual general meeting of contributors, and, if rightly 
understood, it is fully borne out by the facts. The Scottish 
Provident is not one of the offices which make spasmodic efforts to 
secure a large amount of new business on special terms, say by 
offering an agent a large extra commission if he can complete a 
specified amount of new insurances before a given date. The 
chairman did not say that the business was secured without effort, 
but without extra effort, and he added that the new business now 
flows in without rush, steadily from year’s end to year’s end. That 
the indoor and outdoor staff of the Scottish Provident should all be 
in such excellent working order, and producing such continuously 
good results, is a splendid testimonial to the excellence of the late 
highly-esteemed manager, Mr. James Watson, who has passed away 
since the annual meeting. He presided over the fortunes of the 
institution for fifty-three years, from its commencement until two or 
three years since, and has left it as an enduring monument of his 
abilities. 

The new business reported for 1892 consisted of 1,936 assurances 
for £1,260,759, being the largest amount that was ever done by the 
society in a single year, and bringing up to date the record that for 
nineteen years in succession, without a break, the new sums assured 
have been in excess of one million sterling. The corresponding new 
premiums for the year were £69,055, and a comparison of this with 
the new sums assured raises the question, how is it that the rate per 
cent. of premium is so high, seeing that we are dealing with an office 
one of whose main features is the lowness of its rates? The question 
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is anticipated and answered by the information given in the report, 
which shows that out of the new premiums of £69,055, no less than 
£28,897 were for insurances by single payment. 

The beneficial effect of the steady inflow of the new business, and 
at the same time the proof of the correctness of the statements on 
that point, are to be found in the lowness of the expenditure. The 
ratio for 1892 of the commission and expenses to the premium 
income was under 10% per cent., being rather less than in the 
previous year, but rather more than in some years immediately 
preceding that. Some allowance must be made for the large amount 
of single premiums, which do not bear anything like so much expense 
as annual premiums, and on the other hand for the annuities, which 
cause expense but do not add to the premiums, the consideration for 
annuities granted, £52,015, being a separate item. With these 
adjustments, the ratio must still be well under 11 per cent., leaving a 
very substantial margin for bonuses. 

What is the chief inducement which causes the steady influx of 
new business? We hesitate to give our opinion of it, for we are 
afraid the opinion will not be flattering to the insuring public. The 
society is worked under a special scheme, which somehow or other 
leads a proposed insurer to think that he is going to get altogether 
exceptional bargains, and he does not reflect that some of those 
bargains are to a certain extent self-contradictory. For instance, the 
premiums are low, so that an immediate assurance for £1,200 can be 
obtained with the Scottish Provident for the same annual premium 
that another company might charge for £1,000. Then the bonuses 
are reserved for the good lives, who will eventually obtain benefits as 
large in most cases as under the ordinary system. The proposer 
likes the good bargain of the larger immediate assurance, and at the 
same time backs himself to be one of the good lives who will get the 
large bonuses, forgetting that to realize the one bargain he must die 
young, and to realize the other he must live to beold. But, allowing 
that the proposer has understood it so far, and is willing to admit 
that he will not get both bargains, he says to himself that he is sure 
to get one or the other, that he cannot beforehand tell which, and 
that he likes to have the best of it in either event. So the upshot of 
it is that he thinks he will get a larger assurance when he is young, 
and a larger assurance when he is old, and, he complacently adds, 
for lower premiums than he would pay elsewhere, though the 
comparison was all the while on the basis of an outlay of the same 
annual premium in both cases. 

Now the Scottish Provident is one of the best life offices in the 
world, an economically managed, interest producing office, careful in 
selecting good lives, and the customer who joins it for the reasons 
just suggested will have committed only one mistake, he will have 
joined a very excellent institution for very insufficient, not to say 
delusive, reasons. This can be proved out of their own mouth: we 
have before us a circular recently issued from the London office, 
which does not promise eventual bonuses for the low premiums as 
large as can be obtained elsewhere for high premiums, though that 
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is what the public believe. It says, “benefits as large in most 
cases ;” in which note, firstly, the qualification “in most cases,” and, 
secondly, the use of the word “ benefits.” The previous clause had 
promised a greatly larger original assurance for the same yearly 
premium, which is a fair statement of a distinctive feature of the 
office. The natural meaning of the second clause is therefore that 
the benefits, as large in most cases, include the difference of the 
original assurance, and that the comparison is made on the basis of 
the same yearly premium. But that would reduce the clause toa 
misleading chaos, to the effect that for the same yearly premium as 
large benefits can be obtained here as elsewhere, notwithstanding 
the /ow premiums charged. If the word “benefits” has been badly 
chosen, and the circular does mean to promise eventual bonuses for 
the low premiums as large as can be obtained elsewhere for high 
premiums, that becomes a question of fact. The fact is that, 
comparing the Scottish Provident with an office of equal excellence, 
the advantage would lie first with one side and then with the other: 
the lines of benefit, including bonuses, would cross and recross one 
another at successive stages in the duration of the assurance. 

The society has now assets amounting to 48,245,920, and has 
been very successful in continually finding safe and remunerative 
investments for such large funds. An amusing incident occurred 
last year, when an Irish deputation, including a member of Parliament 
and a parish priest, got up an indignation meeting in Edinburgh to 
complain of the way in which the Scottish Provident oppresses its 
starving tenants, with the ulterior object of getting the society to 
sell the estate to those very tenants at fourteen to sixteen years’ pur- 
chase. The society was not to be thus caught, and the management 
soon made it clear that the rents yield a fair return, the bulk of them 
being fixed either judicially or by agreement with the tenants, and 
that there is no ground to apprehend any appreciable loss to the 
institution. Far more important are the society’s investments in 
Australia, made under the superintendence of their own solicitor in 
Melbourne, a gentleman holding an almost unique position among 
business men in the colony. These presumably form the bulk of 
the item in the balance-sheet of mortgages on property out of the 
United Kingdom, £2,028,304, and they have been so admirably 
managed that, at the date of the annual meeting, there were no 
arrears even of interest. 

The Scottish Provident is a very strong institution, with a very 
effective management, and though it chooses to humour the weak- 
nesses of mankind by selling them unprecedented bargains, those 
bargains will turn out to be very good investments, even if not quite 
in the direction the investors expected. 





> 
a 


PRUDENTIAL AssURANCE CoMPANy.—Mr. Wardle, superintendent of the 
Birmingham district of the Prudential Assurance Company, has entered on 
the duties of the Nottingham district. 
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SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 







Fr~l O obtain new assurances exceeding £ 1,000,000 per annum 
Yt} was not long since looked upon asa remarkable achieve- 
}: ~? ment, belonging almost exclusively to the great Scottish 

life offices. Now there are several English competitors 

Few for the honour, but the Scottish Widows’ Fund is still 
able to hold its own, and, like the other Scottish Mutual Society, to 
add the simple but all-important words, “ without any extraordinary 
effort or increased expenditure.” The benefits incidental to member- 
ship of such a society are so great that they commend themselves to 
the more thoughtful portion of the community, and thus allow a large 
amount of new business to be secured at a minimum of expense. 
The saving of expense reacts upon the benefits by increasing the 
bonuses, and making the society more attractive still. In this respect 
there is not much to choose between the two leading Scottish Mutual 
offices, both being managed with admirable economy. The Scottish 
Widows’ Fund has just a shade the better of the comparison, but 
happily there is so much difference between their schemes of 
premiums and bonuses, and so much to be said in favour of both the 
schemes, that each can obtain a very ample share of business, 
according to the preference of proposers for the fundamental idea of 
one or the other system. 

The new business obtained by the Scottish Widows’ Fund in 1892 
consisted of 2,155 policies for new assurances, less reassurances, of 
#1,302,693, producing premiums of 453,918. Large as are these 
figures standing by themselves, they lose somewhat of their largeness 
when placed alongside the renewal premiums of the existing business, 
the total premium income being now £873,244. The ever-increasing 
bulk of the renewal premiums helps to lessen the incidence of the 
cost of the new business, so that, in fact, the society can take the 
large amount of its new business very calmly ; it can do as much as 
that and think nothing of it. The whole commission and expenses 
in 1892 were less than 9°9 per cent. of the premium income. 

The benefit to the members arising from the continual invest- 
ment of their savings at a high rate of compound interest more than 
covers the expenses of the society, so that the insurance portion of 
the contract may be said to be carried out free of charge, and the 
whole premiums to be ultimately returned to the members, with 
accumulations, at a remunerative rate. It is not that the interest 
more than covers the expenses, it would do that five times over, but 
that the excess of interest, beyond the rate that a private investor 
can obtain for small savings, more than covers the expenses. The 
society seems to us to take too modest a view of its interest earnings. 
They are stated in the report to have been, for 1892, £4. 4s. 9d. per 
cent., subject to income-tax, but, on a calculation based upon the 
revenue account, taking the mean fund before the interest is added, 
we find the rate to be £4. 4s. 6d. per cent., after deducting the tax. 
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This rate, however, includes some interest which is for the present 
carried to a reserve. The commission and expenses amount to 
I5s. 6d. per cent. upon the mean fund, leaving a clear rate for 
accumulation of £3. 9s. per cent. per annum compound interest, after 
all the society’s expenses are paid. 

The society has funds exceeding 411,000,000, and to uphold the 
interest rate upon such large assets it has been necessary to go very 
far afield. Had the investments been limited to this country, it 
would not have been possible to have maintained the rate even at 
4 per cent. So the directors, in 1885, selected and sent out to 
Australia a gentleman, who was at the time secretary of a large life 
office in London, and of whom they had had some years’ experience 
in their own office in Edinburgh, Mr. Joseph Mills, with the sole duty 
of superintending, with the assistance of a local committee of advice, 
the society’s investments in that part of the world. Under these 
auspices no less than £2,250,000 has been advanced on mortgages 
in Australia, which continue to give the directors the greatest satis- 
faction, though, with genuine caution, they look upon only 4 per 
cent. as interest earned, and have carried the excess to a reserve fund, 
now amounting to £162,530, to be specially considered at the end of 
the septennium. In view of the approaching division of profits, and 
before the Australian crisis had arisen, it had been determined that 
a deputation, consisting of two directors and the manager, should 
visit Australia, and satisfy themselves by personal inspection of the 
value of the securities there, and as to whether it would be prudent 
to extend them still further. The death of Mr. Mills has been 
recently announced, and has been much regretted both in Edinburgh 
and in London; but it need hardly be said that so wealthy a society 
as the Scottish Widows’ Fund will have no difficulty in commanding 
the services of the best professional skill that can be had anywhere 
for the filling of the vacancy. The contributor of an annual premium 
of, say, 410, in this country has thus the benefit of the services of 
able representatives at the other end of the world to invest his money, 
his share of the cost being quite insignificant. The society has also 
taken powers to invest in high-class securities in the United States, 
but before doing so the Australian deputation would visit the States 
and assure themselves that such investments would be advantageous. 

The annual report is accompanied by a circular setting forth the 
case for the Scottish Widows’ Fund as a claimant for public favour, 
and the tone of the circular is to be specially commended as being 
that of a dignified and self-respecting statement. Those who are 
practically acquainted with present-day competition will readily 
detect the points which would prove useful to the society’s agents 
on an emergency, but the case is put positively, the society standing 
on its own merits, not comparatively, with a view to damaging its 
rivals. The only reference to other companies is in a clause 
requesting that comparisons may be made, not with selected 
examples of the results of other offices, but with complete tables 
such as that given in the circular. The tables show the reversionary 
bonuses up to the present date on all whole-life policies effected at 
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any time from one year to fifty years ago, and on endowment 
assurances of all durations. They also give for a policy entered at 
age thirty-five, a fair average age, the amounts of surrender value, 
of loans obtainable, and of paid-up policies at corresponding 
durations. A clear view of the results to policyholders is thus 
presented in a very compact form. 


The system of the Scottish Widows’ Fund is to charge premiums 
which are somewhat higher than the average, and to declare 
compound reversionary bonuses. The divisions are septennial, 
the next being due at 31st December, 1894. We have already 
pointed out that, taken in bulk, the whole premiums are returned 
to the public, with compound interest, practically free of expense. 
It remains to be shown that the same thing is done in detail, though 
with variations due to the essential principle of life assurance, which 
is, that those who die early are protected at the expense of those 
who live longer. Notwithstanding this principle, the table proves 
that, for entrants at any reasonable age, say up to fifty or sixty, the 
bonuses will be such that a policyholder will receive back his 
premiums, with some addition for interest, however long he may 
live. It is probable that this may be said not only of policies under 
the system of compound reversionary bonuses, but also, to a very 
large extent, of policies participating under a variety of other 
systems. A participating policy in a good life office is nearly sure, 
when it becomes a claim, to pay more than it has cost. 


——_—— ——-.- —+> oo eNOS 


RETURNS OF MARRIED AND UNMARRIED PERSONS IN ENGLAND AND 
Wates.—A Parliamentary return, recently issued, shows that at the time the 
last census was taken there were in England and Wales 8,716,363 unmarried 
males and 8,908,665 unmarried females, 4,851,548 married males and 
4,916,649 married females, 484,990 widowers and 1,124,310 widows. 





PREACHER CHARGED WITH ARSON.—Before the Cirencester magistrates, 
Arther Frederick Croxford, draper, of Cirencester, a Wesleyan local 
preacher, was charged with setting fire to his premises on August 12, and 
causing the destruction of his stock, which was insured for £1,200. The 
hearing occupied nine hours, and the case evoked great interest. Evidence was 
given on behalf of the prosecution with a view to establishing a theory that there 
were two distinct fires without connection between them—one on the cellar 
stairs, which spread to the shop, and another on shelves in the cellar under 
the shop, which smouldered and went out ; the accused being the only person 
on the premises, except a servant, whom he called up at 3.30 am. The 
defence was that the fire on the stairs was caused by the drapery above them 
becoming ignited from a gas jet and falling upon them, and that the fire on 
the shelves arose from burning matter being carried on to them by a draught 
in the cellar caused by a ventilator. It was alleged by the prosecution that 
the prisoner first estimated his loss at £1,200, the full amount insured for, 
but subsequently reduced the figure to #700 or £800. Prisoner was 
committed for trial at the assizes, bail being allowed. 
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Correspondence, 
To the Editor of the ** Bankers’ Magazine.” 





DISCLAIMER. 


Dear S1r,—In order to remove from the public mind an impression 
which apparently has been formed that the Norwich Union Life Insurance 
Society are guaranteeing an issue of £500,000 6 per cent. first mortgage 
debentures of the National Investment and Guarantee Corporation, I am 
requested by the directors of the Norwich Union to ask you to insert in 
your next issue this communication, with the accompanying form of letter 
and copy undertaking given to the society by the corporation in reference 
to the matter. 


My directors are compelled to trouble you to do this, the corporation 
having failed to comply with the terms of the undertaking. 


I remain, 
Your obedient Servant, 


J. J. W. Derucnar, 


Secretary and Actuary. 
Norwich Union Life Office, 


Norwich, September 19th, 1893. 


[Copy.] 


The National Investment and Guarantee Corporation, Limited, 
Broad Street House, 
55 & 56 Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C., August 31st, 1893. 
Sir, or MADAM, 
Re Issue of £500,000 6 per cent. first mortgage debentures. 


In consequence of an unfortunate misunderstanding on my part the name of the 
Norwich Union Life Insurance Society has been used in the prospectus of this company 
without the knowledge or consent of the directors of that society, who, it appears, have 
never had the subject before them for consideration or decision 


I find, moreover, that although the Norwich Union (in common with many other life 
offices) has a scheme of capital redemption insurance, by which the payment of a given sum 
at the end of a fixed term of years can be insured, the ‘* guaranteeing’? of debentures forms 
no part of the society’s business. 


Under the circumstances, therefore, I beg to withdraw the prospectus in question. 


Your obedient Servant, 
ROBERT INMAN, 
Secretary. 
To the Norwich Union Life Insurance Society. 
I, Robert Inman, hereby undertake that a letter in the above form shall be sent within 
a week from date to every person to whom the prospectus above referred to was sent, and 
also to furnish the directors of your society within a week from this date with a statutory 
declaration that this has been done. 
Dated this 3oth day of August, 1893. 
ROBERT INMAN. 
Witness, 
G. DAVIs. 
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PERSONAL, ETC. 


RalLway PASSENGERS’ JNSURANCE CoMPANY.—An interim dividend of 
5s. per share has been declared by the Railway Passengers’ Insurance 
Company. 





LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION.—Mr. Thomas Stevenson Brown has 
been appointed district manager at Glasgow of the London Assurance 
Corporation. 





Mr. H. S. Lockwoop, who was formerly agency manager of the England 
Assurance Institution, has been appointed assistant secretary of the National 
Insurance Company. 





NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE SociETy.—The directors of the National Life 
Insurance Society have appointed Mr. Arthur W. Sunderland to be actuary 
and secretary of the company. 





OcEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION.—Mr. David Beveridge 
has received the appointment of resident secretary at Glasgow to the Ocean 
Accident and Guarantee Corporation. 





LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION.—Mr. Thomas Dow, district manager 
at Glasgow for the London Assurance Corporation, has been appointed to 
take up the same duties at Manchester. 





EQUITABLE FIRE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE ComMPANy.—The Equitable 
Fire and Accident Insurance Company, Manchester, has declared an interim 
dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 


CierGy Mutua AssurRANCE Socirty.—The Hon. and Rev. Latimer 
Neville, master of the Magdalen College, Cambridge, has taken his seat on 
the board of the Clergy Mutual Assurance Society. 





ACCIDENT INSURANCE Company, LimiITED.—The Accident Insurance 
Company, Limited, has declared an interim dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum for the half-year ending 30th June, 1893. 


LONDON GUARANTEE AND ACCIDENT COMPANY.—The resignation is 
announced of Mr. C. E. Waite, the assistant manager of the United States 
branch of the London Guarantee and Accident Company. 





GLOBE INSURANCE CoMPANY.—Mr. W. H. Cross, son of Mr. S. Cross, 
chief officer of the Thames and Mersey Marine Insurance Company at 
Liverpool, is to take charge of the Liverpool office of the Globe Insurance 
Company. 
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INSURANCE APPOINTMENT IN VicTor1A.—Mr. R. Manfield Taylor has 
been appointed inspector of country agencies in Victoria for the Scottish 
Union and National Insurance Company and the Caledonian Insurance 
Company. 





Sun INSURANCE OFFicE.—Mr. J. J. Purcell, who acted as secretary of the 
local department of the Sun Insurance Office, has been appointed secretary of 
the United States branch of that company, Mr. A. M. Thorburn becoming 
assistant secretary. 


New York Lire INsurRANCE Company.—Mr. F. J. Fox has been 
appointed to be a superintendent for the New York Life Insurance Company 
in Great Britain. He was formerly in the service of the Colonial Mutual 
Insurance Company in New Zealand. 


















NorRTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY, MANCHESTER.— 
It is intimated that the Manchester branch office of the North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Company is now located at 48 Brown Street, formerly 
the residence of the Queen Insurance Company. 





MutTwvat Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEw YorK.—Mr. J. W. Calverley, 
district superintendent of the Mutual Life Insurance of New York at Bradford, 
has received the appointment of local secretary at Leeds for the company. 
The Mutual is closing its business connection in Spain. 



















NorTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY DIRECTORATE.— 
It is announced that Mr. W. Pearce Campbell, of Messrs. J. & W. 
Campbell & Co., has joined the Glasgow board of the North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Company, in room of the late Mr. James L. Mitchell. 


Law Fire OFFICE AND LAw LIFE ASSURANCE SociETy.—The death is 
announced of Sir Arnold William White, chairman of the Law Fire Office and 
the Law Life Assurance Society, at his residence, Leigham Mead, Streatham, 
at the age of sixty-three years. He had been Queen’s solicitor since 1865, 
and was knighted in 1881. 





GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SociETY.—The Gresham Life Assurance 
Society have opened a central office at 59 Ferdinand’s Strasse. Hamburg, and 
placed under its control all their German representatives. As managers, the 
directors have appointed Messrs. Alfred von Hosstrup, hitherto sub-manager 
in Hamburg, and Rudolf Slochmann, hitherto sub-manager at Nuremburg. 





TRADERS’ ACCIDENT INSURANCE CoMPANY, LIMITED.—A new accident 
company has been ushered into the world—on a modest scale, however. Its 
name is the Traders’ Accident Insurance Company, Limited, and _ its 
registered capital is £1,000 in £1 shares. It aims at carrying on all kinds 
of insurance business, except fire. The directorate is to be composed of not 
less than three and not more than seven. The present ones are W. Locock, 
W. Owen, R. Edge, W. Clifton, W. Bowler, J. Garner and S. Wood, and the 
qualification of each is the holding of ten shares. 
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NovEL INSURANCE. — A contemporary states that a new kind of insurance 
has been formulated in America by which railway damage suits are “ farmed.” 
A firm of lawyers has undertaken the responsibility of all suits against a certain 
railway company, and they are making heavy profits on the transactions. One 
railway company, owning but a trifle over three miles of road, is understood 
to pay $65,000 a year as an insurance against damage suits. This is much 
the same as compounding with your medical man for so much a year to keep 
your liver in good order. Many doctors receive only an annual amount to 
cover all their attendances. 


WESLEYAN MeETHopiIsT TRUST ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED.—The 
annual meeting of the Wesleyan Methodist Trust Assurance Company, 
Limited, was held recently at Manchester, under the presidency of Mr. 
Charles J. Heaton, J.P., of Southport. It was stated at the meeting that the 
company held accumulated funds exceeding £50,000. Details were given of 
the manifold grants they had made to various of their church agencies, the 
company being dedicated to Methodist purposes solely. Notice was taken of 
the Wesleyan Fire Office, which was started to provide cheap fire insurances 
for those of the same persuasion, and a remark was thrown out that a number 
of the church properties were inadequately insured. The usual votes of 
thanks were bestowed and accepted. 


INSURANCES TRUST AND AGENCY CompPaANy, LIMITED.—The Insurances 
Trust and Agency, Limited, of Glasgow, have addressed a circular to their 
clients in which the latter are asked to assent to the scheme of reconstruction 
proposed by the Commercial Bank of Australia under an arrangement with 
the company for the extension of the policy so as to cover the risk as 
altered. It is pointed out that the circumstances that have arisen are very 
unusual and exceptional, such as no insurance company could have foreseen 
or contemplated ; and it is added that if parties do not accept the arrange- 
ments proposed, but take action to enforce their claims under policies when 
due, it will become necessary for the company to go into liquidation for the 
protection of the interests of all parties. 


New ZEALAND INSURANCE COMPANY—THE LaTE Mr. Lawson.—The 
death is announced of Mr. Nicholas Lawson, manager of the Wellington 
branch of the New Zealand Insurance Company. The deceased gentleman 
was born at Bishop Auckland, Durham, in 1846, and so was in his forty- 
seventa year. In 1880 he arrived in New Zealand with his wife and family, 
and was connected with the Victoria Insurance Company for a time. 
Subsequently he and the late Mr. R. Dobson were associated in the manage- 
ment of the Mutual Insurance Company. About nine years ago he was 
transferred to Brisbane as assistant manager under the New Zealand 
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Insurance Company, and in January of last year he was appointed manager 
at Wellington. The deceased was a very able business man, and by his 
death the New Zealand Insurance Company suffers a severe loss. He was 
of quiet, unobtrusive habits, and was generally respected. Great sympathy 
will be felt for Mrs. Lawson and her family of four sons. Sympathetic 
reference was made at the meeting of the executive committee of the Under- 
writers’ Association to Mr. Lawson’s death, and as a mark of respect to his 
memory it was decided that the various offices should close during the 
funeral. The deceased gentleman was well known in Newcastle prior to his 
emigration to the Antipodes.—Folicyholder. 


NEw ZEALAND GOVERNMENT SCHEME OF OFFICIAL INSURANCE.—It 
appears that the members of the New Zealand Government view with favour 
a proposal to add to the Government Insurance Department the duty of 
administering a scheme providing for those dependent on their civil servants 
and for the latter in their old age. The Government think such a scheme 
should be self-supporting, being nourished by the contributions of those for 
whose benefit it existed. ‘The premiums would be deducted from the salaries 
of the civil servants. It is proposed that the scheme should apply to the 
police force, teachers and persons permanently employed by the Government 
outside the ordinary Civil Service. We presume employés on the Government 
railways, harbours, etc., would all come under the scope of the scheme. If 
so, it would prove a bigger piece of work to gather in the premiums from 
working-men, who have often difficulty in making both ends meet, than the 
Government are aware of. It will be much simpler in the case of salaried 
officers than in the case of men in receipt of a weekly wage. We suspect in 
the latter instance the State will require to step in with a subsidy in aid. 





CHOLERA PRECAUTIONS.—In view of the threatened incursion of cholera 
into this country, the following important directions have been issued by the 
Local Government Board by way of precaution against choleraic attacks :— 
1. Observe temperance in eating and drinking. 2. Avoid stale fish and 
tainted meats of all kinds, also fruit and vegetables in a state of decay. 
3» Special care should be taken in feeding infants. Thoroughly cook all 
food, and well boil all milk, which is thus rendered more digestible. 
4. Drink no well or spring water that has not been boiled on the same day ; 
the water when cold might be flavoured with tea, coffee, or burnt bread. 
Filters should be carefully cleansed or recharged. 5. Food should not be 
kept in dark, damp, or “fusty” cellars. 6. Dispose of all animal and 
vegetable refuse by throwing it behind the fire, and not into the ash-pit, which 
should be kept perfectly dry. Report foul privies and ashpits, untrapped 
drains, and other sources of nuisance, to the medical officer of health or 
inspectors of nuisances. 7. It is important to prevent all foul smells ; drain- 
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traps, especially in cellars and areas, should be examined regularly and kept 
charged with water or disinfecting liquid. 8. It is important that all cellar 
dwellings, cellar areas, close yards, and out-houses should be lime-washed at 
least twice a year. 9g. Practise personal and domestic cleanliness, and free 
ventilation of houses by opening windows and doors during certain parts of 
the day. The prevalence of diarrhoea usually precedes the appearance of 
cholera, therefore, use precautionary measures immediately diarrhoea occurs, 
¢.g.:—(a) Apply at once for proper medical advice, or the disease may 
assume the choleraic type ; delay is highly dangerous. In the meantime, go 
to bed and keep warm and quiet. (4) Disinfect immediately all discharges 
from patients, (¢) Disinfect stained linen by steeping the same for several 
hours in a solution of carbolic acid and water (1 to 29), Condy’s fluid (tea- 
cup to a bucket of water), or chloride of lime might also be used, then boil 
the linen in clean water before washing it. 





A Year’s Rattway Accipents.—The general report of the Board of 
Trade upon the accidents that occurred on the railways of the United 
Kingdom during the year 1892 has been presented to Parliament. The 
totals of killed and injured from all. causes were as follows :—Passengers, 
killed, 129; injured, 1,348. Servants, killed, 534; injured, 2,915. Other 
persons, killed, 467; injured, 222—making a grand total of killed, 1,130, 
and of injured, 4,485. The total number of passengers carried during the 
year, exclusive of season-ticket holders, was 864,435,388, or 18,971,729 more 
than in the previous year. Calculated on these figures the proportions of 
killed and injured during 1892 from all causes were 1 in 6,701,049 killed, 
and 1 in 641,272 injured In 1891 the proportions were 1 in 8,208,335 
killed, and 1 in 524,481 injured. The 48 investigated train accidents during 
1892 occurred on the following railways :—Great Western, 6; Midland, 6 ; 
North-Eastern, 5; Great Western, 4; South-Eastern, 4; London and North- 
Western, 3; North British, 3; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 2; and London 
and South-Western, 2. Of the remaining 13 accidents not more than 1 
occurred on any one railway. Accidents to passengers arising from causes 
often within their own control show an increase of 10 per cent. in the number 
killed, and a slight decrease in the number injured. As regards train 
accidents the number of passengers killed during the year shows an increase 
on that of the preceding year, this being due to 3 serious accidents 
respectively on the Great Eastern, at Bishopsgate; the Midland, at Eshot 
Junction, and the North-Eastern, near Thirsk. The actual number of 
accidents to trains, however, shows a notable decrease for the year. The 
casualties to railway servants in train accidents show the satisfactory decrease 
of 25 per cent. in the number killed and of 40 per cent. in the number 
injured, and from other causes a decrease of over 2 per cent. in the number 
killed and of 6 per cent. in the number injured. 
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THe INFLUENZA EPIDEMIC, 1889-92—GOVERNMENT REPORT.—A report 
has been issued on the influenza epidemic of 1889-92. It is accompanied 
by special reports made by Dr. Klein and Dr. Parsons, introduced by a 
general statement from the pen of Dr. Thorne Thorne. Some of the con- 
clusions drawn are extremely noteworthy, one of them being that no 
conditions of site, soil, climate, sanitary circumstances, occupation, or other, 
have yet been elicited which afford any satisfactory explanation of these 
differing incidences. At the same time there is some evidence pointing to 
the influence of a severe epidemic as serving to grant a certain immunity 
against another in the same locality. With regard, further, to the mortality 
occasioned by the disease in different communities, it is noteworthy that the 
rate of death due to influenza was substantially greater in rural and sparsely- 
populated areas than in large towns. Thus whereas in the metropolis, and 
in go towns having populations of from 20,000 to 80,000 each, the influenza 
death-rate varied from 0°52 to 0°58 per 1,000 living, this rate on nearly 
3,000,000 people living in 192 rural sanitary districts reached 0°73 per 1,000. 
This at first sight appears opposed to what might have been expected as 
regards a disease which has been held to be communicable from person to 
person ; but it receives an explanation when it is remembered that the death- 
rate from influenza increases with advancing age, and that whilst so many of our 
rural areas have been more or less denuded of young people and adolescents, 
the old people have remained at home in their villages. All the experience 
gained by further enquiry goes strongly to confirm the view that influenza 
is essentially propagated from person to person. The heavy mortality from 
influenza experienced in later epidemics, as compared with that of 1889-90, 
has appeared to be in part due to the fact that whereas in the former 
epidemic disturbances of the circulating and cerebro-spinal system were 
prominent manifestations, the stress of the malady in the more recent preva- 
lences fell especially upon the lungs. This has led Dr. Parsons to raise in his 
present report the question as to whether the inflammatory affections of the 
lungs, and especially pneumonia, are an integral part of the disease, or 
merely superadded complications. One prominent lesson seems indicated as 
the result of Dr. Klein’s study of influenza from the bacteriological point of 
view. It is this: the sputa of the sick are, especially in the acute stages of 
the disease, invariably charged with the micro-organism which is pathognomonic 
of influenza, and it may be hoped, therefore, that when these sputa come to 
be recognised as infectious, and are dealt with as is held necessary in the 
case of discharges from the throat, mouth, and nostrils of scarlatina and 
diphtheria patients, the spread of influenza from person to person may be toa 
corresponding extent controlled. Dr. Klein has been led to the conclusion 
that the blood cannot in any sense be regarded as the primary nidus of the 
microbe of influenza. He also holds that the disease among horses cannot 
be identified with influenza in the human subject. 





